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OUR MESS..——JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER LI.—A MISHAP. 


Ir I began my career as a soldier at 
one of the gloomiest periods of our 
peninsular struggle, I certainly was 
soon destined to witness one of the 
most brilliant achievements of our 
arms in the opening of the campaign 
of 1813. 

On the 22nd of May the march 
began—that forward movement, for 
the hour of whose coming many a 
heart had throbbed, and many a bosom 
beat high. From Ciudad Rodrigo to 
the frontier our way led through the 
scenes of former glory ; and if the vete- 
rans of the army exulted at once again 
beholding the battle-fields where vic- 
tory had crowned their arms, the new 
soldiers glowed with ambition to emu- 
late their fame. As for myself, short 
as the period had been since I quitted 
England, I felt that my character had 
undergone a very great change: the 
wandering fancies of the boy had 
sobered down into the more fixed, 
determined passions of the man. The 
more I thought of the inglorious indo- 
lence of my former life, the stronger 
was now my desire to deserve a higher 
reputation than that of a mere lounger 
about a court—the military accom- 
paniment of a pageant. Happily for 
me, I knew not at the time how few 
opportunities for distinction are af- 
forded by the humble position of a 
subaltern—how seldom occasions arise 
where, amid the mass around him, his 
name can win praise or honour. I 
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knew not this ; and my reverie by day, 
my dream by night, presented but one 
image—that of some bold, successful 
deed, by which I should be honourably 
known and proudly mentioned ; or my 
death be that of a brave soldier in the 
field of glory. 

It may be remembered by my reader, 
that in the celebrated march by which 
Wellington opened that campaign— 
whose result was the expulsion of the 
French armies from the Peninsula— 
the British left, under the command of 
Graham, was always in advance of the 
main body ; their route traversed the 
wild and dreary passes of the Tras-os- 
Montes, a vast expanse of country, 
with scarcely a road to be met with, and 
but few inhabitants; the solitary glens 
and gloomy valleys whose echoes 
waked to no other sounds save those 
of the wild heron or the eagle, were 
now to resound with the thundering 
roll of artillery waggons, the clanking 
crash of cavalry columns, or the mono- 
tonous din of the infantry battalions, 
as from sun-rise to sun-set they poured 
along—now scaling the rugged height 
of some bold mountain; now disap- 
pearing among the wooded depths of 
some dark ravine. 

Owing to a temporary appointment 
on the staff, I was continually passing 
and repassing between this portion of 
the army and the force under the 
immediate command of Lord Wel- 
lington. Starting at day-break, I have 
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set off alone through these wild, untra- 
velled tracts, where mountains rose 
in solemn grandeur their dark sides, 
wooded with the gloomy cork-tree, or 
rent by some hissing torrent, whose 
splash was the only sound that broke 
the universal silence—now dashing on 
with speed across the grassy plain—now 
toiling along on foot, the bridle on my 
arm—I have seen the sun go down and 
never heard a human voice, nor seen 
the footsteps of a fellow-man: and yet, 
what charms had those lonely hours 
for me, and what a crowd of blissful 
thoughts and happy images they yet 
bring back to me! The dark glen, the 
frowning precipice, the clear rivulet, 
ling on amid the mossy stones, 

the long and tangled weeds that hung 
in festoons down some rocky cliff, 
through whose fissured sides the water 
fell in heavy drops into a little basin 
at its foot—all spoke to me of the hap- 
iest hours of my life, when, loved and 
nde. I wandered on the live-long day. 
How often, as the day was falling, 
have I sat down to rest beneath some 
tall beech, gazing on the glorious ex- 
panse of mountain and valley, hill and 
plain, and winding river—all beneath 
me ; and how, as I looked, have my 
thoughts wandered away from those to 
many a far-off mile; and then what 
doubts and hopes would crowd upon 
me. Was I forgotten ?—had time and 
distance wiped away all memory of 
me ?—was IJ as one she had never seen, 
or was she still to me as when we 
eee In such moments as _ these 
ow often have I recurred to our last 
meeting at the holy well; and still, I 
own it, some vague feeling of super- 
stition has spoken hope to my heart, 
when reason alone had bid me despair. 
It was at the close of a sultry day— 
the first of June, I shall not readily 
forget it—that overcome by fatigue I 
threw myself down beneath the shelter 
of a grove of acacias, and, tethering 
my horse with his bridle, fell into one 
of my accustomed reveries. The heat 
of the day—the drowsy hum of the 
summer insects—the very monotonous 
champ of my horse, feeding beside 
me-—all conspired to make me sleepy, 
and I fell into a heavy slumber. My 
dreams, like my last-waking thoughts, 
were of home; but strangely enough, 
the scenes through which I had been 
travelling, the officers with whom I 
was intimate, the wild guerilla chiefs, 
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who from time to time crossed my path 
or shared my bivouac, were mixed up 
with objects and persons many a mile 
away; making that odd and incon- 
gruous collection which we so often 
experience in sleep. 

A kind of low, unbroken sound, like 
the tramp of cavalry over grass, awoke 
me; but still, such was my drowsiness, 
that I was again about to relapse into 
sleep, when the sound of a manly voice, 
singing at the foot of the rock beneath 
me, fully aroused me. I started up, 
and, peeping cautiously over the head 
of the cliff, beheld to my surprise and 
terror, a party of French soldiers 
stretched upon the green sward around 
a fire. It was the first time I had ever 
seen the imperial troops, and notwith- 
standing the danger of my position, I 
felt a most unaccountable longing to 
creep nearer, and watch their pro- 
ceedings. The sounds I had heard at 
first, became at this moment more 
audible; and on looking down the 
glen, I perceived a party of about 
twenty dragoons cantering up the val- 
ley! They were dressed in the uni- 
form of the “ Chasseur Legers,” and 
in their light blue jackets and silvered 
helmets had a most striking and pic- 
turesque effect. My astonishment at 
their appearance was not diminished by 
the figure who rode gaily along at their 
head. She was a young and pretty- 
looking girl, dressed in a blue frock, 
and jean trowsers: a light foraging 
cap, with the number of the regiment 
worked in silver on the front; a small 
canteen suspended from one shoulder 
by a black belt, completed her equip- 
ment ; her hair of a glossy black, was 
braided richly at either side of her 
face, and a couple of bows of light 
blue attested a degree of coquetry, the 
rest of her costume gave no evidence 
of. She rode “en cavalier ;” and by 
the easy attitude in which she sat, and 
her steady hand on the bridle, denoted 
that the regimental riding school had 
contributed to her accomplishments. 
I had heard before of the Vivandiéres 
of the French army, but was in nowise 
prepared for the really pretty figure 
and costume I now beheld. 

As the riding party approached, the 
others sprung to their feet, and draw- 
ing up in line performed a mock salute, 
which the young lady returned with 
perfect gravity ; and then, carelessly 
throwing her bridle to the one nearest, 
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dismounted. In a few moments 
the horses were picketted ; the packs 
were scattered about the grass— 
cooking utensils, provisions, and wine 
were distributed—and, amid a perfect 
din of merry voices and laughter, the 
preparations for dinner were com- 
menced. Mademoiselle's part, on the 
whole, amused me not a little. Not 
engaging in any of the various occu- 
pations about her, she seated herself 
on a pile of cavalry cloaks at a little 
distance from the rest, and taking out 
a much-worn and well-thumbed-look- 
ing volume from the pocket of her 
coat, she began to read to herself with 
the most perfect unconcern of all that 
was going on about her. Meanwhile 
the operations of the cuisine were con- 
ducted with a despatch and dexterity 
that only French soldiers ever attain 
to; and, shall I confess it, the rich 
odour that steamed upwards from 
the well-seasoned potage—the savoury 
smell of the roast kid, albeit partaking 
of onions—and the brown breasts of 
certain ‘ poulets,” made me wish 
heartily that for half an hour or so I 
could have changed my allegiance, 
converted myself into a soldat de lu 
garde, and led mademoiselle in to din- 
ner. At length the party beneath had 
arranged their meal upon the grass ; 
and the corporal, with an air of no 
inconsiderable pretension, took made- 
moiselle’s hand to conduct her to the 
place of honour at the head of the 
feast—calling out as he did, “ Place, 
messieurs, place pour madame la 
duchesse de de ” « N’importe 
quoi,” said another, “the emperor 
has many a battle to win yet, and 
many a kingdom and a duchy to give 
away. As for myself, I count upon 
the baton of a marshal before the cam- 
paign closes.” ‘ Have done I beg you 
with such folly, and help me to some 
of that sali,” said the lady, with a 
much more practical look about her 
than her expression a few moments 
before denoted. The feast now pro- 
gressed with all the clatter which little 
ceremony, hearty appetites, and good 
fellowship produce. The wine went 
round freely, and the gui propos, if I 
might judge from their mirth, were 
not wanting, for I could but catch 
here and there a stray word or so of 
the conversation. All this time my 
own position was far from agreeable. 
Independent of the fact of being a 
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spectator of a good dinner and a jolly 
party while famishing with hunger and 
thirst, my chance of escape depended 
either on the party moving forward, or 
being so insensible from the effects of 
their carouse that I might steal awa 

unobserved. While I balanced wi 

myself which of these alternatives was 
more likely, an accident decided the 
question—my horse, who up to this 
moment was grazing close beside me, 
hearing one of the troop horses neigh 
in the valley beneath, pricked up his 
ears, plunged upwards, broke the bridle 
with which I had fastened him, and 
cantered gaily down into the midst of 
the picketted animals. In an instant 
every man sprung to his legs; some 
rushed to their holsters and drew forth 
their pistols; others caught up their 
sabres from the grass, and the young 
lady herself tightened her girth and 
sprang into her saddle with the alacrity 
of one accustomed to moments of 
danger. All was silence now for a 
couple of minutes, except the slight 
noise of the troopers engaged in 
bridling their horses and fixing on their 
packs, when a loud voice called out, 
“Voila!” and the same instant every 
eye in the party was directed to my 
shako, which hung on a branch of a 
tree above me, and up to this moment 
Ihad forgotten. Before I could deter- 
mine on any line of escape, three of 
the number had rushed up the rock, 
and with drawn sabres commanded me 
to surrender myself their prisoner. 
There was no choice: I flung down my 
sword with an air of sulky resignation, 
and complied. My despatches, of 
which they soon rifled me, sufficiently 
explained the cause of my journey, and 
allayed any apprehensions they might 
have felt as toa surprise party. A few 
brief questions were all they put to 
me; and then, conducting me down 
the cliff to the scene of their bivouac, 
they proceeded to examine my holsters 
and the flaps of my saddle, for any 
papers which I might have concealed 
in these places. “Eh bien! mon 
colonel,” said the leader of the party, 
as he drew himself up before me, and 
carried his hand to his cap in a salute 
as respectful and orderly as though I 
were his officer, “what say you toa 
little supper ere we move forward?” 
** There's the bill of fare,” said another, 
laughing, as he pointed to the remnant 
of roast fowls and stewed kid that 
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covered the grass. I was too young a 
soldier to comport myself at the mo- 
ment with that philosophic resignation 
to circumstances which the changeful 
fortunes of war so forcibly instil ; and 
I merely answered by a bricf refusal, 
while half unconsciously I threw my 
eyes around to see if no chance of 
escape presented itself. ‘No, no,” 
cried the corporal who at once read 
my look and its meaning—* don’t try 
that, or you reduce me to the extre- 
=y of trying this,” patting as he 
spoke, the but of his carbine, with an 
air of easy determination there was no 
mistaking. 

“Let me rather recommend Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine to try this,” said the 
Vivandiére, who, unperceived by me, 
was all this while grilling the half of a 
poulet over the embers. There was 
something in the kindness of the act, 
coupled as it was with an air of graceful 
courtesy that touched me, so, smother- 
ing all my regretful thoughts at my 
mishap, I summoned up my best bow 
and my best French to acknowledge 
the civility, and the moment after was 
seated on the grass beside Mademoi- 
selle Annette, discussing my supper 
with the appetite of a man whose sor- 
rows were far inferior to his hunger. 

As the moon rose, the party, who 
evidently had been waiting for some 
others they expected, made prepara- 
tions for continuing their journey, the 
first of which consisted in changing 
the corporal’s pack and equipments to 
the back of my English thoroughbred, 
his own meagre and rawboned qua- 
druped being destined for me. Up to 
this instant the thought of escape had 
never left my mind; I knew I could 
calculate on the speed of my horse ; I 
had had some trials of his endurance, 
and the only thing was, to obtain such 
a start as might carry me out of bullet 
range at once, and all was safe. Now 
this last hope deserted me, as I beheld 
the miserable hack to which I was 
condemned ; and yet poignant as this 
feeling was—shall I confess it ?—it was 
inferior in its pain to the sensation I 
experienced as I saw the rude French 
soldier with clumsy jack boots and 
heavy hand curvetting about upon my 
mettlesome charger, and exhibiting 
his paces for the amusement of his 
companions. 

he order was now given to mount, 
and I took my place in the middle file, 
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the dragoons on either side of me 
having unslung their carbines, and 
given me laughingly to understand 
that I was to be made a riddle of if I 
attempted an escape. 

The long months of captivity that 
followed have, somehow, I cannot at 
all explain why, left no such deep iin- 
pression on my mind as the simple 
events of that night—I remember it 
still like a thing of yesterday—we 
travelled along the crest of a mountain 
—the valley lying in deep, dark shadow 
beneath—the moon shone brightly out 
upon the grey granite rocks beside us 
—our pace was sometimes pushed to a 
fast trot, and then relaxed to a walk, 
the rather, as it appeared to me, to 
indulge the conversational tastes of 
my escort than for any other reason ; 
their spirits never flagged for a mo- 
ment—some jest or story was ever 
going forward—some anecdote of the 
campaign, or some love adventure, of 
which the narrator was the hero, 
commented on by all in turn, witha 
degree of sharp wit and ready repartee 
that greatly surprised me. In all 
these narratives mademoiselle played 
a prominent part, being invariably re- 
ferred to for any explanation which 
the difficulties of female character 
seemed to require; her opinion on 
such points being always regarded as 
conclusive. At times too they would 
break forth into some rude hussar 
song—some regular specimen of camp 
lyric poetry—each verse being sung 
by a different individual, and cho- 
russed by the whole party in common. 
I have said that these trifling details 
have left a deep impression behind 
them—stranger still, one of those wild 
strains haunts my memory yet, and 
strikingly illustrative as it is, not only 
of those songs in general, but of that 
peculiar mixture of levity and pathos, 
of reckless heartlessness and deep 
feeling so eminently French, I cannot 
help giving it to my reader. It repre- 
sents the last love letter of a soldier to 
his mistress, and runs thus :— 


LR DERNIER ADIEU DU SOLDAT. 
Rose, l’intention d’ la presente, 

Est de t’ informer d’ ma sante; 
L’armée Francaise est triomphante, 
Et moi j'ai l’bras gauche emporté ; 
Nous avons eu d’ grands avantages, 
La mitraille m’a brisé les os, 

Nous avons pris arm’s et baggages ; 
Pour ma part j’ai deux bals dans 1'dos, 
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J’suis 4 l’hopital d’ou je pense 

Partir bientét pour chez les morts, 

J’t envois dix francs qu’celui qui me 
anse, 

Ma donné; pour avoir mon corps. 

Je me suis dit puisqu’il faut que je file, 

Et que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 

Ca fait que je mourrai plus tranquille 

D'savoir que j'lui laiss’ ma valeur. 


Lorsque j'ai quitte ma viell ’mere, 

Elle s’expirant sensiblement, 

A larrivé d’ma lettre j’espere 

Qu’ell sera morte entiérement, 

Car sila pauvre femme est guerite 
Elle est si bonne qu’ elle est dans le cas, 
De s’faire mourir de mort subite 

A la nouvelle de mon trepas, 


Je te recommand ’bien ma p’tit Rose, 
Mon bon chien ne I’abandonn’ pas, 
Surtout ne lui dit pas la chose 

Qui fait qu'il ne me reverra pas, 

Lui que’je suis sure se fait une {éte 
De me voir rev'nir caporal, 

Il va pleurer comme une béte, 

En apprenant mon sort fatal. 


Quoiqu’ ca, c’est quelqu’ chose qui 
m’enrage 

D’etre ’fait mourir loin du pays, 

Au moins quand ou meurt au village, 

On peut dire bon soir aux amis, 
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On a sa place derriére l'eglise 

On a son nom sur un’ croix de bois, 
Et puis on esper’ qu’ la payse 
Viendra pour priér quelque fois. 


Adieu, Rose! adieu! du courage, 
A nous revoir il n’faut plus songer, 
Car au regiment ot je m’engage, 
On ne vous accorde pas de congé, 

V'la toute qui tourne, j’n’y vois goutte, 
Ah !—c’est fini—j’esens que j'm’en 
vas, 
J’viens 

route, ; 
Adieu! Rose, adieu n’ m’oubli’ pas. 


de recevoir ma feuill’ dé 


Fatigue and weariness that seemed 
never to weigh upon my companions, 
more than once pressed heavily on 
me: as I awoke from a short and 
fitful slumber, the same song con- 
tinued ; for having begun it, somehow, 
it appeared to possess such a charm 
for them, they could not cease singing, 
and the 


Adieu! Rose, adieu ! n’ m’oubli’ pas, 


kept ringing through my ears till day- 
break. 


CHAPTER LII.——-THE MARCH, 


Such, with little variety, was the his- 
tory of each day and night of our 
march. The days usually passed in 
some place of security and conceal- 
ment, while a reconnaissance would be 
made by some three or four of the 
party; and, as night fell, the route 
was continued. 

One incident alone broke the mono- 
* of the journey. On the fourth 
night we left the mountain, and de- 
scended into a large open plain, taking 
for our guide the course of a river 
which seemed familiar to my compa- 
nions. The night was dark, heavy 
masses of cloud concealed the moon, 
and not a star was visible ; the atmos- 
phere was close and oppressive, and 
there reigned around a kind of unna- 
tural stillness, unbroken by the flow of 
the sluggish river which moved on 
beside us. Our pace had been a rapid 
one for some time; and, contrary to 
their wont, the dragoons neither in- 
dulged in their gay songs nor merry 
stories, but kept together with more 
of military precision than they had 
hitherto assumed. 


I conjectured from this that we 
were probably approaching the French 
lines ; and, on questioning the corpo- 
ral, was told that such was the case. 

A little after midnight we halted 
for a few moments to refresh the 
horses. Each man dismounted, and 
stood with his hand upon the bridle ; 
and I could not but mark how the 
awful silence of the hour seemed to 
prey upon their spirits as they spoke 
together in low and broken whispers, 
as if fearful to interrupt the deep sleep 
of nature, It was just then that every 
eye was directed to a bright star that 
burst out above the horizon, and 
seemed to expand gradually into a 
large mass of great brilliancy, and 
again to diminish to a mere speck, 
which it remained for some time, and 
then disappeared entirely. We re- 
mained gazing on the dark spot where 
this phenomenon had appeared, en- 
deavouring by a hundred conjectures 
to explain it. Wearied at length with 
watching, we were about to continue 
our journey, when, suddenly from the 
quarter from where the star had 
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shone, a rocket shot up into the dark 
sky, and broke into ten thousand bril- 
liant fragments, which seemed to hang 
suspended on high in the weight of 
the dense atmosphere. Another fol- 
lowed, and another; then, after a 
pause of some minutes, a blue rocket 
was seen to mount into the air, and 
explode with a report which, even at 
the distance we stood, was audible. 
Scarcely had its last fragments disap- 
peared in the darkness, when a low 
rumbling noise, like the booming of 
distant Renter, seemed to creep along 
the ground. Then came a rattling 
volley, as if of small arms ; and at last 
the whole horizon burst into a red 
glare, which forked up from earth to 
sky, with a crash that seemed to shake 
the very ground beneath us. Masses 
of dark, misshapen rock sprung into 
the blazing sky; millions upon millions 
of sparks glittered through the air, 
and a cry, like the last expiring wail 
of a drowning crew, rose above all 
other sounds—and all was still. The 


flame was gone—the gloomy darkness 
had returned—not a sound was heard 
—but in that brief moment, four hun- 
dred of the French army met their 
graves beneath the castle of Burgos, 


which in their hurried retreat they 
had blown up, without apprizing the 
troops, who were actually marching 
beneath its very walls. 

Our route was now resumed in 
silence—even the levity of the French 
soldiers had received a check; and 
scarcely a word passed as we rode on 
through the gloomy darkness, anx- 
iously looking for day-break, to learn 
something of the country about us. 

Towards sun-rise, we found our- 
selves at the entrance of a mountain 
pass traversed by the Ebro, which in 
some places almost filled the valley, 
and ie merely a narrow path between 
its waters and the dark cliffs that 
frowned above. Here we proceeded ; 
sometimes in single file—now tracing 
the signs of the retreating force which 

Just preceded us—now lost in 
astonishment at the prodigious strength 
of the position thus abandoned. But 
even these feelings gave way before a 
stronger one—our admiration of the 
exquisite beauty of the scenery. Glen 
after glen was seen opening as we ad- 
vanced into this wide valley, each 
bearing its tributary stream to the 
wighty Ebro; the clear waters reflect- 
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ing the broken crags, the waving 
foliage, and the bright verdure that 
beamed around, as orange trees, lau- 
rels, and olives bent over the current, 
or shot up in taper spires towards the 
clear blue sky. How many a shel- 
tered nook we passed, with an invo- 
luntary longing to rest and linger 
among scenes so full of romantic 
beauty. But already the din of the 
retreating column was borne towards 
us on the breeze; the heavy, monoto- 
nous roll of large guns and caissons— 
while now and then we thought we 
could catch the swell of martial music 
blending through the other sounds. 
But soon we came up with waggons 
carrying the wounded and sick, who, 
having joined by another road, had 
fallen to the rere of the march. From 
them we learned that the King of 
Spain, Joseph himself, was with the 
advanced guard; that the destination 
of the forces was Vittoria, where a 
junction with the corps d’armée of the 
other generals being effected, it was 
decided on giving battle to the Anglo- 
Spanish army. 

As we advanced, our progress be» 
came slower and more difficult, close 
columns of infantry blocked up the 
road, or dense masses of cavalry, with 
several hundred led horses and bag- 
gage mules, prevented all chance of 
getting forward. Gradually however, 
the valley widened, the mountain be- 
came less steep, and by evening we 
reached a large plain, closed towards 
the north-east by lofty mountains, 
which I learned were the Pyrenees, 
and beheld, in the far distance, the 
tall spires of the city of Vittoria. 
Several roads crossed the plain to- 
wards the city, all of which were now 
crowded with troops—some pressing 
on in the direction of the town, others 
were taking up their position, and 
throwing up hasty embankments and 
stockades. Meanwhile the loaded 
waggons, with the spoil of the rich 
convents and the royal treasure, were 
seen wending their slow way beneath 
the walls of Vittoria, on the road to 
Bayonne, escorted by a strong cavalry 
force, whose bright helmets and 
breastplates pronounced them “ Cui- 
rassiers de la Garde.” The animation 
and excitement of the whole scene was 
truly intense, and as I rode along 
beside the corporal, I listened with 
eagerness to his account of the various 
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regiments as they passed hither and 
thither and took up their position on 
the wide plain. “ There, look yonder,” 
said he, “ where that dark mass is de 
filing beside the pine wood—see how 
they break into parties—watch them 
how. they scatter along, the low bank 
beside the stream under shelter of the 
brush-wood: there were eight hundred 
men in that battalion—where are they 
now? all concealed—they are the 
tirailleurs of the army: and see on 
that low mound above them where the 
flag is flying, the guns are about to 
occupy that height. I was right, you 
see, there they come, six, seven, eight 
pieces of heavy metal : sacre bleu / that 
must be a place of some consequence.” 

«* What are the troops yonder with 
the red tufts in their caps, and scarlet 
trowsers ?” 

* Ah! par bleu! your countrymen 
will soon know to their cost—they are 
the ‘ Infantérie de la Garde:’ there’s 
not a man in the column you are look- 
ing at, who is not decoré.” 

* Look at this side, monsieur—see 
the Chasseurs a Cheval,” said Annette, 
putting her hand on my arm, while 

er bright eyes glanced proudly at the 
glittering column which advanced by 
a road near us—coming along at a 
sharp trot—their equipment clattering 
—their horses highly conditioned— 
and the splendid uniform of light blue 
and silver giving them a most martial 
air. 
** Bah!” said the corporal contemp- 
tuously, these are the dragoons to 
my taste ;” so saying, he pointed to a 
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dark column of heavy cavalry who led 
their horses slowly along by a narrow 
causeway ; the long black horse hair 
trailed from their dark helmets with 
something of a gloomy aspect, to 
which their flowing cloaks of deep 
blue added. “ Les Cuirassiers de 
Milhauds ;—but look—look yonder— 
tonnere de ciel—see that.” The object 
to which my attention was now di- 
rected was a park of artillery that 
covered the whole line of road from 
the Miranda pass to the very walls of 
Vittoria. 

«Two hundred, at least,” exclaimed 
he, after counting some twenty or 
thirty of the furemost. Ventre bleu! 
what chance have you before the bat- 
teries of the guard?” As he spoke, 
the drums beat across the wide plain ; 
a continuous dull roll murmured along 
the ground—it ceased—the trumpets 
brayed forth a call—a clanging crash 
followed, and I saw that the muskets 
were brought to the shoulder, as the 
bayonets glanced in the sun, and the 
sharp sabres glittered along the squa- 
drons. Fora second or two all was 
still, and then the whole air was rent 
with a loud cry of Vive le Roi!— 
while a mounted party rode slowly 
from the left, and, entering one of the 
gates of the city, disappeared from 
our sight. Night was now beginning 
to fall, as we wended our way slowly 
along towards the walls of Vittoria; it 
being the corporal’s intention to de- 
liver his prisoner into the hands of 
the “atat major” of Marshal Jour- 
dan. 


CHAPTER LIII.——VITTORIA. 


Wuart acontrast to the scene without 
the walls did the city of Vittoria pre- 
sent. Scarcely had we left behind us 
the measured tread of moving batta- 
lions, the dark columns of winding 
cavalry, when we entered streets _bril- 
liantly lighted; gorgeous and showy 
equipages turned every where; music 
resounded on all sides—servants in 
splendid liveries made way for ladies 
in all the elegance of evening dress, 
enjoying the delicious coolness of a 
southern climate at sunset—groups of 
officers in full uniform, chatted with 
their fair friends from the balconies of 
the large majestic houses. The sounds 
of gaiety and mirth were heard from 


every open lattice, and the chink of 
the castanet, and the proud step of the 
fandango, echoed around us. 

Women, dressed in all the perfec- 
tion of Parisian coquetry, loitered 
along the streets, wondering at the 
strange sights the Spanish city af- 
forded: themselves scarcely less objects 
of wonder to the dark-eyed senhoras, 
who, with close-drawn mantillas, peered 
cautiously around them to see the 
strangers. Young French officers 
swaggered boastfully about, with the 
air of conquerors, while now and then 
some tall and swarthy Spaniard might 
be seen louring with gloomy frown 
from under the broad shadow of his 
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sombrero, as if doubting the evidence 
of his own senses, at seeing his native 
city in the occupation of the usurper. 

In the open plazas, too, the soldiers 
were picketted, and stood in parties 
around their fires, or lay stretched on 
the rich tapestries they had carried 
away as spoils from the southern pro- 
vinees ; cups and goblets of the rarest 
handiwork, and of the most costly mate- 
rialswere strewn about them. The ves- 
sels of the churches—the rich cloths of 
gold embroidery that had decorated the 
altars—pictures, the chef-d’euvres of 
the first masters, all were there, in one 
confused heap, among baskets of fruit, 
wine-skins, ancient armour, and mo- 
dern weapons.—From time to time 
some brilliant staff would pass, usually 
accompanied by ladies, who seemed 
strangely mixed up with all the military 
display of the scene. 

fy guide, after conversing for a few 
moments, with a sous-officier of his 
regiment, turned from the plaza into a 
narrow street, the termination to which 
was formed by a large building, now 
brilliantly lit up. As we approached, 
I perceived that two sentries were 
on guard at the narrow gate, and 
a large banner with the imperial 
**N” in the centre, waved heavily 
over the entrance. “ This is ‘le 
quartier general,’” said the corporal, 
dropping his voice respectfully, as we 
drew near. At the same instant, a 
young officer, whose long plume be- 
spoke him as an aid-de-camp, pushed 
past us; but turning hastily round, 
said something I could not catch, to 
the corporal. “ Bien, mon lieutenant,” 
said the latter, carrying his hand to 
his shako. ‘“ Follow me, monsieur,” 
said the officer, addressing me, and the 
next moment I found myself in a large 
and richly furnished room, when having 
motioned me to be seated, he left me. 

My meditations, such as they were, 
were not suffered to be long, for in a 
few seconds the aid-de-camp made his 
appearance, and with a low bow re- 
quested me to accompany him. 

“ The general will receive you at 
once,” said he. 

I eagerly asked his name. 

** Le General Oudinot.” 

s Ah! the marshal.” 

“No; his brother. I perceive you 
are a young soldier, so let me give you 
a hint: don’t mind his manner—‘ c'est 
un brave homme’ at bottom, but-——”’ 
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the loud burst of laughter from a room 
at the end of the corridor drowned the 
conclusion of his speech, and before I 
had time for another question, the door 
opened, and I was introduced. 

Ina small but richly furnished cham. 
ber sat four officers round a table 
covered with a magnificent display of 
silver cups and plate, and upon which 
a desert was spread—flasks of French 
and Spanish wine—a salver holding 
cigars—and a book, apparently an 
orderly book, before them, from which 
one of the party was reading as I came 
in. As the aid-de-camp announced 
me, they all looked up, and the general 
for I knew him at once, fixing his eyes 
steadily on me, desired me to approach, 

As I obeyed his not very courteous 
order, I had time to perceive that the 
figure before me was that of a stout 
square-built man of about fifty-five or 
sixty. His head was bald; his eye- 
brows, of a bushy grey, were large and 
meeting. A moustache of the same 
grizzly appearance shaded his lip, and 
served to conceal two projecting teeth, 
which, when he spoke, displayed them- 
selves like boar’s tusks, giving a pe- 
culiarly savage expression to his dark 
and swarthy countenance. The loose 
sleeve of his coat denoted that he had 
lost his left arm high up; but when- 
ever excited, I could see that the short 
stump of the amputated limb jerked 
convulsively in a manner it was painful 
to look at. 

‘What! A deserter! aspy! 
what is it, Alphonse ?” 

The aid-de-camp, blushing, whis- 
pered some few words rapidly, and 
the general resumed— 

‘“*Ha! Be seated, monsieur. The 
officers of the imperial army know how 
to treat their prisoners; though par 
Dieu! they can’t teach their enemies 
the lesson. You have floating prisons, 
they tell me, in England, where my 
poor countrymen die of disease and 
starvation. Sacre Dieu! what cruelty!” 

“You have been misinformed, ge- 
neral. The nation I belong to is uni- 
formly humane to all whom chance of 
war has made its prisoners, and never 
forgets that the officers of an army are 
gentlemen.” 

“Ha! what do you mean?” said he, 
becoming dark with passion, as he half 
rose from his seat; then, stopping 
suddenly short, he continued in a voice 
of suppressed anger :— Where are 
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your troops? What number of men 
has your ¢ Villainton’ got with him ?” 

“ Of course,” said I, smiling, “ you 
do not expect me to answer such ques- 
tions.” 

“Do you refuse it ?” said he, with a 
grim smile. 

“T do distinctly refuse,” was my 
answer. 

“ What rank do you hold in your 
service ?” 

IT am but a subaltern.” 

 Tenez,” said another of the party, 
who for some time past had been 
leisurely conning over the despatches 
which had been taken from me—* You 
are called ¢ capitaine’ here, monsieur.” 

Ha! ha! What say you to that?” 
cried the general, exultingly. “ Read 
it, Chamont.” 

“The despatches which Captain 
Airey will deliver ” « Is it not so?” 
said he, handing me the paper. 

* Yes,” said I, coolly; “he is the 
senior aid-de-camp, but being employed 
in General Graham’s staff, now occu- 
pied in the pursuit of your army 7 

‘* Mille tonneres! Young maa, you 
have chosen an unsuitable place to cut 
your jokes.” 

* Sa majesté le roi,” said an aid-de- 
camp, entering hastily, and throwing 
the door open to its full extent ; and 
scarcely had the party time to rise 
when the emperor’s brother appeared. 
Of the middle size, pale, and with a 
thoughtful, expressive countenance— 
Joseph Buonaparte’s appearance was 
much in his favour. His forehead was 
lofty and expansive, his eye large and 
full, and the sweet smile which seemed 
the gift of every member of the family, 
he possessed in perfection. After a 
few words with General Oudinot— 
whose rough manner and coarse bear- 
ing suffered no change by his presence 
—he turned towards me and with 
much mildness of voice and courtesy 
of demeanour, inquired if I were 
wounded. On hearing that I was not, 
he expressed a hope that my captivity 
would be of brizf duration, as exchanges 
were already in progress— Mean- 
while,” said he, “you shall have as 
little to complain of as possible.” 

As he concluded these few, but, to 
me, most comforting words, I received 
a hint from the aid-de-camp to with- 
draw, which I did, into an adjoining 
room. The same aid-de-camp by whom 
I had hitherto been accompanied now 
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joined me, and, slapping me familiarly 
on the shoulder, cried out, “ Eh bien! 
I hope now you are satisfied—Joseph 
is a fine, generous fellow, and will take 
care not to forget his promise to you. 
Meanwhile, come and take share of my 
supper.” He opened a door in the 
wainscot as he spoke, and introduced 
me into a perfectly fitted up little bou- 
dvir, where a supper had been laid out 
for him. Another cover was soon pro- 
vided for me, and in a few minutes we 
were seated at table, chatting away 
about the war and the opposing ar- 
mies, as though instead of partizans we 
had merely been lookers-on at the great 
game before us. My companion, 
though but a year or two older than 
myself, held the grade of colonel, every 
step to which he won at the point of 
his sword: he was strikingly handsome, 
and his figure, though slight, powerfully 
knit. As the champagne passed back 
and forward between us, confidences 
became interchanged; and before mid- 
night sounded, I found my companion 
quite familiar with the name of Louisa 
Bellew, while to my equal astonish- 
ment, I was on terms of perfect inti- 
macy with a certain lovely marquise 
of the Chausée d’Antin. The tinkle 
of a sharp bell suddenly called the 
aid-de-camp to his legs; so drinking 
off a large goblet of cold water, and 
taking up his chapeau, he left the room. 

I now threw myself back into my 
chair, and, tossing off a bumper of 
champagne, began to reason myself 
into the belief, that there were worse 
things even than imprisonment among 
the French; flitting thoughts of the 
past, vague dreams of the future, con- 
fused images of the present, were all 
dancing through my brain when the 
door again opened, and I heard my 
companion’s footsteps behind me. 

“Do you know, Alphonse,” said I, 
without turning in my chair, “ I have 
been seriously thinking of making my 
escape: it is quite clear that a battle 
is not far off; and by Jove, if I only 
have the good fortune to meet with 
your chef d'etat major, that savage old 
Oudinot, I'll pledge myself to clear off 
scores with him.” 

‘A half chuckle of laughter behind, 
induced me to continue— 

“That old fellow certainly must 
have risen from the ranks,—not a 
touch of breeding about him. I’m 
certain his majesty rated him soundly 
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for his treatment of me when I came 
away. Isaw his old mustachios bristling 
up—he knew he was in for it.” A 
louder laugh than the first, but in some- 
what of a different cadence, induced 
me to turn my head, when what was 
my horror to see before me, not my 
new friend, the aid-de-camp, but Gene- 
ral Oudinot himself, who all this time 
had been listening to my polite inten- 
tions regarding his future welfare ! 
There was a savage exultation in his 
look, as his eye met mine, and for a 
second or two he seemed to enjoy my 
confusion too much to permit him to 
break silence. At last, he said— 

* Are you on parole, sir?” 

* No,” I briefly replied, “ nor shall 
I be.” 

« What—have I heard you aright— 
do you refuse your parole ?” 

“Yes—I shall not pledge myself 
against attempting my escape the very 
first opportunity that offers.” 

“ Indeed,” said he slowly, “ indeed. 


What is to become of poor General 
Oudinot if such a casualty take place. 
But come, sir—I have his majesty’s 
orders to accept your parole ; but if 
you refuse it, you are then at my dis- 
osal. I have received no further 
instructions about you. Yes or no—I 
ask you for the last time.” 

** No—distinctly no.” 

“ C'est bien; holla garde—numero 
dix et onze.” 

Two soldiers of the grenadiers, with 
fixed bayonets, appeared at the door— 
a few hurried words were spoken, the 
only part of which I could catch was 
the word “cachot.” I was at once 
ordered to rise—a soldier walked on 
either side of me, and I was in this 
way conducted through the city to the 
prison of the gendarmerie, where for 
the night I was to remain, with orders 
to forward me the next morning at 
day-break, with some Spanish priso- 
ners, on the road to Bayonne. 


CHAPTER LIV.——THE RETREAT, 


My cell, for such it was, although dig- 
nified with the appellation of chamber, 
looked out by a small window upon a 
narrow street, the opposite side to 
which was formed by the wall of a 
churchyard pertaining to a convent. 
As day broke I eagerly took my place 
at the casement to watch what was 
going on without; but except some 
bare-headed figure of a monk gliding 
along between the dark yew avenues, 
or some female in deep mourning pass- 
ing to her morning's devotions beside 
the grave of a relative, I could see 
nothing; a deep silence seemed to 
brood over the city, so lately the scene 
of festivity and mirth. Towards four 
o'clock, however, I could hear the 
distant roll of drums, which gradually 
extended from the extreme right to the 
left of the plain before the town ; then 
I heard the heavy monotonous tramp of 
marching, broken occasionally by the 
clank of the brass bands of the cavalry, 
or the deep sullen thunder of the artil- 
lery waggons, as they moved along over 
the paved roads; the sounds came gra- 
dually nearer ; the trumpets too joined 
the clamour with the shrill revei/lé, and 
soon the street towards the front of 
the prison re-echoed with the unceasing 
clatter of troops moving forward. I 


could hear the voices of the officers 
calling to the men to move up; heard 
more than once the names of particular 
regiments, as some distinguished corps 
were passing ; the music of the bands 
was quick and inspiriting, and as some 
popular air was struck up, the men 
would break forth suddenly into the 
words, and the rough-voiced chorus 
rang through the narrow streets, and 
fell heavily on my own heart, as I lay 
there a prisoner. Hour after hour did 
this continue ; but yet the silence be- 
hind remained as unbroken as ever ; 
the lonely churchyard, with its dark 
walls and sad-looking trees, was still 
and deserted. 

By degrees the din in front dimi- 
nished ; regiments passed now only 
at intervals, and their pace increased 
to arun, left no time for the bands; the 
cavalry, too, trotted rapidly by, and at 
last all was still as in the gloomy street 
before me. It was now eight o'clock, 
and no summons had yet come to me, 
although I had heard myself the order 
for our marching on the Bayonne- 
road by sunrise; the prison was still 
as the grave, not astep could I hear— 
not a bolt nor a hinge creaked—I 
looked to the window, but the strong 
iron grating that defended it, left no 
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prospect of escape ; the door was even 
stronger, and there was no chimney. 
Sometimes the thought occurred to 
me that the party had forgotten me, 
and had gone away with the other 
risoners ; this thought somehow had 
its consolation ; but the notion of being 
left to starve came suddenly across me, 
and I hastened to the window to try 
and make myself known to some chance 
passer by ; just then the loud boom of 
a gun struck upon my ear; another 
followed, louder still; and then a long 
heavy crashing noise, which rose and 
fell as the wind bore it, told me that 
the work of death had begun. The 
sound of the large guns, which at first 
came only at intervals, now swelled 
into one loud continuous roar that 
drowned all other noise; the strong 
frames of the windows shook, and the 
very ground beneath my feet seemed 
to tremble with the dreadful con- 
cussion of the artillery; sometimes the 
din would die away for a few seconds, 
and then, as the wind freshened, it 
would swell into a thunder, so loud as 
to make me almost to think the battle 
was close to where I stood. Hour 
after hour did this continue ; and now, 
although the little street beside me was 
thronged with many an anxious group, 
I no longer thought of questioning 
them ; my whole soul was wrapped up 
in the one thought, that of the dreadful 
engagement; and as I listened, my 
mind was carrying on with itself some 
fancied picture of the fight, with no 
other guide to my imaginings than the 
distant clangour of the battle; now 
I thought that the French were ad- 
vancing ; that their battery of guns 
had opened ; and I could imagine the 
dark mass that moved on, their tall 
shakos and black belts peering amidst 
the smoke that lay densely in the field. 
On they poured thousand after thou- 
sand; ay, there goes the fusillade: the 
platoons are firing ; but now they halt! 
the crash of fixing bayonets is heard ; 
a cheer breaks forth; the cloud is rent; 
the thick smoke is severed as if by a 
lightning flash; the red coats have 
dashed through at the charge; the 
enemy waits not ; the line wavers and 
breaks ; down come the cavalry, like 
an eagle on the swoop ; but again, the 
dread artillery opens; the French form 
beneath the lines, and the fight is 
renewed. 
The fever of my mind was at its 
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height ; I paced my room with hurried 
steps, and, springing to the narrow 
casement, held my ear to the wall to 
listen. Forgetting where I was, I 
called out as though at the head of my 
company, with the wild yell of the bat- 
tle around me, and the foe before me ; 
suddenly the crowd beneath the window 
broke; the crash of cavalry equipments 
resounded through the street, and 
the head of a squadron of cuirassiers 
came up at a trot, followed by a train of 
baggage waggons, with six horses to 
each; the drivers whipped and spurred 
their cattle, and all betokened haste. 
From the strength of the guard, and 
the appearance of the waggons, I con- 
jectured that they were the treasures 
of the army; an opinion in which I was 
strengthened by the word ‘ Bayonne” 
chalked in large letters on a chest 
thrown on the top of a carriage. 
Some open waggons followed, in 
which the invalids of the army lay, a 
pale and sickly mass, their lack-lustre 
eyes gazed heavily around with a stupid 
wonder, like men musing in a dream— 
even they, however, had arms given 
them, such was the dread of falling 
into the hands of the guerilla bands, 
who infested the mountain passes, 
and never gave quarter, even to the 
wounded and the dying. The long file 
at length passed, but only to make wa 
for a still longer procession of Spanis 
prisoners, who, bound wrist to wrist, 
marched between two files of mounted 
gensdarmes ; the greater number of 
these were mountaineers, guerillas of 
the south, condemned to the galleys 
for life, their bronzed faces and stal- 
wart figures a striking contrast to their 
pale and emaciated companions, the 
inhabitants of the towns, who could 
scarce drag their weary limbs along, 
and seemed at every step ready to sink 
between misery and privation. The 
ribald jests and coarse language of the 
soldiers were always addressed to these, 
there seeming to be a kind of respect 
for the bolder guerillas, even in the 
hour of their captivity. The tramp 
of led horses, the roll of waggons, the 
cracking of whips, mingled with the 
oaths of the muleteers and the fainter 
cries of the sick, now filled the air, 
and only occasionally did the loud 
cannonade rise above them: from 
every window faces appeared turned 
with excited eagerness towards the 
dense crowds; and though I could 
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perceive that inquiries as to the fate 
of the day were constantly made and 
answered, my ignorance of Spanish 
prevented my understanding what was 
said. 

The noise in front of the prison, 
where the thoroughfare was wider 
and larger, far exceeded that around 
me ; and at last I could hear the steps 
of persons marching over-head, and 
ascending and descending the stairs. 
Doors clapped and slammed on every 
side ; when, suddenly, the door of my 
own cell was shaken violently, and a 
voice cried out in French— Try 
this; I passed twice without per- 
ceiving it.” The next moment the 
lock turned, and my room was filled 
with dragoons, their uniforms splashed 
and dirty, and evidently bearing the 
marks of a long and severe march. 

« Are you the Guerilla Guiposcoa 
de Condeiga?” said one of the party, 
accosting me, as I stood wrapped up 
in my cloak. 

“No; I am an English officer.” 

«‘ Show your epaulettes, then,” said 
another, who knew that Spanish offi- 
cers never wore such. 

I opened my cloak, when the sight 
of my red uniform at once satisfied 
them. At this instant a clamour of 
voices without was heard, and several 

rsons called out, “ We have him; 
fare he is.” The crowd around me 
rushed forth at the sound ; and, fol- 
lowing among them, I reached the 
street, now jammed up with horse 
and foot, waggons, tumbrils, and cais- 
sons—some endeavouring to hasten 
forward towards the road to Bayonne; 
others as eagerly turned towards the 
plain of Vittoria, where the deafening 
roll of artillery showed the fight was 
at its fiercest. The dragoons issued 
forth, dragging a man amongst them, 
whose enormous stature and broad 
chest towered above the others, but 
who apparently made not the slightest 
resistance as they hurried him for- 
ward, shouting, as they went, “ A la 
grand place !—a la place!” 

It was the celebrated Guerilla 
Guiposcoa, who had distinguished 
himself by acts of heroic daring, and 
sometimes savage cruelty, towards the 
French—and who had fallen into their 
hands that morning. Anxious to 
catch a glance at one of whom I had 
heard so often—I pressed forward 
among the rest, and soon found my- 
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self in the motley crowd of soldiers 
and townspeople that hurried towards 
the Plaza. 

Scarcely had I entered the square 
when the movement of the multitude 
was arrested, and a low whispering 
murmur succeeded to the deafening 
shouts of vengeance and loud cries of 
death I had heard before ; then came 
the deep roll of a muffled drum. I 
made a strong effort to press forward, 
and at length reached the rear of a 
line of dismounted dragoons, who 
stood leaning on their carbines—their 
eyes steadily bent on a figure some 
twenty paces in front. He was lei- 
surely employed in divesting himself 
of some of his clothes ; which, as he 
took off, he piled in a little heap be- 
side him; his broad guerilla hat, his 
dark cloak, his sheep’s-wool jacket, 
slashed with gold, fell one by one 
from his hand ; and jis broad manly 
chest at last lay bare, heaving with 
manifest pride and emotion, as he 
turned his dark eyes calmly around 
him. Nothing was now heard in that 
vast crowd, save when some low, 
broken sob of grief would burst from 
the close-drawn mantillas of the wo- 
men, as they offered up their heartfelt 
prayers for the soul of the patriot. 

A low parapet wall, surmounted by 
an iron railing, closed in this part of 
the Plaza, and separated it from a 
deep and rapid river that flowed be- 
neath—a branch of the Ebro. 

Beyond, the wide plain of Vittoria 
stretched away-towards the Pyrenees ; 
and, although two leagues distant, the 
scene of the battle was discernible, 
from the heavy mass of cloud that 
loured over-head, and the deep boom- 
ing of the guns, that seemed to make 
the air tremulous. 

The Spaniard turned his calm look 
towards the battle-field, and for an 
instant his dark eye flashed back upon 
his foes with an expression of trium- 
phant daring, which seemed as it were 
to say—I am avenged already! A 
ery of impatience burst from the 
crowd of soldiers, and the crash of 
their firelocks threatened that they 
would not wait longer for his blood. 
But the guerilla’s manner changed at 
once; and holding up a small ebon 
crucifix before him, he seemed to as 
a moment’s respite for a short prayer. 

The stillness showed his request 
was complied with: he turned _ his 
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back towards the crowd, and placing 
the crucifix on the low parapet, he 
bent down on both his knees, and 
seemed lost in his devotions. As he 
rose I thought I could perceive that 
he threw a glance, rapid as lightning, 
over the wall towards the river that 
flowed beneath. He now turned fully 
round ; and unfastening the girdle of 
many a gay colour that he wore round 
his waist, he threw it carelessly on his 
left arm; and then, baring his breast 
to the full, knelt slowly down, and, 
with his arms wide apart, called out 
in Spanish, “here is my life—come, 
take it.” The words were scarcely 
uttered, when the carbines clanked as 
they brought them to the shoulder ; 
the sergeant of the company called 
out the words, “ donnez”—a pause— 
“feu!” The fusillade rung out, and, 
as my eyes pierced the smoke, I could 
see that the guerilla had fallen to the 
earth, his arms crossed upon his 
bosom. 

A shriek, wild and terrific burst 
from the crowd.—The blue smoke 
slowly rose, and I perceived the 
French sergeant standing over the 
body of the guerilla, which lay co- 
vered with blood upon the turf. A 
kind of convulsive spasm seemed to 
twitch the limbs, upon which the 
Frenchman drew his sabre—the rattle 
of the steel scabbard rang through 
my heart; the bright weapon glanced 
as he raised it above his head ; at the 
same instant the guerilla chief sprang 
to his legs ; he tottered as he did so, 
for I could see that his left arm hung 

owerless at his side: but his right 

eld a long poignard. He threw 
himself upon the Frenchman’s bosom 
—a yell followed, and the same mo- 
ment the guerilla sprang over the 
battlements, and with a loud splash 
dropped into the river beneath. The 
water had scarce covered his body, as 
the Frenchman fell a corpse upon the 
ground. 

A perfect roar of madness and rage 
burst from the French soldiers, as, 
rushing to the parapet, a hundred 
balls swept the surface of the river ; 
but the tall reeds of the bank had 
already concealed the bold guerilla, 
whose left arm had received the fire 
of the soldiers, who now saw the 
meaning of that quick movement by 
which he had thrown his girdle around 
jt. The incident was but the work of 
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a few brief moments; nor was there 
longer time to think on it; for sud- 
denly a squadron of cavalry swept 
past, at the full speed of their horses, 
calling out the words, “ place, there— 
make way there in front. The ambu- 
lance—the ambulance !” 

A low groan of horror rose around; 
the quick retreat of the wounded 
betokened that the battle was going 
against the French; the words 
“beaten and retreat” re-echoed 
through the crowd; and as the dark 
suspicion crept amid the moving mass, 
the first waggon of the wounded 
slowly turned the angle of the square, 
a white flag hung above it. I caught 
but one glance of the sad convoy: 
but never shall I forget that spectacle 
of blood and agony. Torn and man- 
gled they lay, an indiscriminate heap ; 
their faces blackened with powder, 
their bodies shattered with wounds. 
High above the other sounds their 
piercing cries rent the air—with 
mingled blasphemies and insane rav- 
ings. Meanwhile, the drivers seemed 
only anxious to get forward ; as, deaf 
to every prayer and entreaty, they 
whipped their horses, and called out 
to the crowd to make way. 

Escape was now open ; but where 
could 1 go? My uniform exposed 
me to immediate detection; should I 
endeavour to conceal myself, discovery 
would be my death. The vast tide of 
people that poured along the streets 
was a current too strong to stem, and 
I hesitated what course to follow. My 
doubts were soon resolved for me: an 
officer of General Oudinot’s staff, 
who had seen me the previous night, 
rode up close to where I stood, and 
then turning to his orderly, spoke a 
few hurried words. The moment 
after, two heavy dragoons, in green 
uniform and brass helmets, came up, 
one at either side of me; without a 
second’s delay one of them unfastened 
a coil of small rope that hung at his 
saddle-bow, which, with the assistance 
of the other, was passed over my 
right wrist, and drawn tight. In this 
way, secured like a malefactor, I was 
ordered forward. In vain I remon- 
strated—in vain I told them I wasa 
British officer; to no purpose did I 
reiterate that hitherto I had made no 
effort to escape. It is not in the hour 
of defeat Frenchmen can _ behave 
either with humanity or justice. A 
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volley of “sacres” was the only answer 
I received, and nothing was left me 
but to yield. 

Meanwhile the tumult and confu- 
sion of the town was increasing at 
every minute. Heavy waggons—in- 
scribed in large letters, “‘ Domaine ez- 
terieure de sa Majesté  Empereur”— 
containing the jewels and treasures of 
Madrid, passed by, drawn by eight, 
sometimes ten horses, and accompa- 
nied by strong cavalry detachments. 
Infantry regiments, blackened with 
smoke and gunpowder, newly arrived 
from the field, hurried past to take up 
positions on the Bayonne road to pro- 
tect the retreat; then came the nearer 
din and crash of the artillery, as the 
French army was falling back upon 
the town. 

Scarcely had we issued from the 
walls of the city, when the whole 
scene of flight and ruin was presented 
to our eyes. The country for miles 
round was one moving mass of fugi- 
tives — cannon, waggons, tumbrils, 
wounded soldiers, horsemen, and even 
splendid equipages, were all mixed up 
together on the Pampeluna road, 
which lay to our right The march 
was there intercepted by an overturned 
w n—the horses were plunging, 
and the cries of wounded men could 
be heard even where we were. The 
fields at each side of the way were 
soon spread over by the crowd, eager 
to press on. Guns were now aban- 
doned and thrown into ditches and 
ravines; the men broke their muskets, 
and threw the fragments on the road- 
side, and vast magazines of powder 
were exploded here and there through 
the plain. 

But my attention was soon drawn 
to objects more immediately beside 
me. The Bayonne road, which we 
now reached, was the last hope of the 
retiring army. To maintain this line 
of retreat, strong detachments of in- 
fantry, supported by heavy guns, were 
stationed at every eminence com- 
manding the position; but the swoop- 
ing torrent of the retreat had left 
little time for these to form—many of 
whom were borne along with the 
flying army. Discipline gave way on 
every side—the men sprang upon the 
waggons, refusing to march — the 
treasures were broken open and 
thrown upon the road. Frequently 
the baggage-guard interchanged shots 
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and sabre-cuts with the infuriated 
soldiers, who only thought of escape ; 
and the ladies, who but yesterday 
were the objects of every care and 
solicitude, were hurried along amid 
that rude multitude, some on foot, 
others glad to be allowed to take a 
place in the ambulance among the 
wounded—their dresses blood-stained 
and torn, adding to the horror and 
misery of the scene. Such was the 
prospect before us. Behind a dark 
mass hovered, as if even yet with- 
standing the attack of the enemy, 
whose guns thundered clearer and 
clearer every moment. Still the long 
line of wounded came on—some in 
wide open carts, others stretched upon 
the gun-carriages, mangled and bleed- 
ing. Among these my attention was 
drawn to one whose head having fallen 
over the edge of the cart, was endan- 
gered by every roll of the heavy wheel 
that grazed his very skull. There 
was a halt, and I seized the moment 
to assist the poor fellow as he lay thus 
in — His helmet had fallen back, 
and was merely retained by the brass 
chain beneath his chin: his temples 
were actually cleft open by a sabre- 
cut, and I could see that he had also 
received some shot-wounds in the 
side, where he pressed his hands, the 
blood welling up between the fingers. 

As I lifted the head to place it with. 
in the cart, the eyes opened and turned 
fully upon me. A faint smile of gra- 
titude curled his lip ; I bent over him, 
and, to my horror, recognised in the 
mangled and shattered form before 
me—the gallant fellow with whom the 
very night before I had formed almost 
a friendship. The word “ cold” mut- 
tered between his teeth, was the only 
answer I could catch, as I called him 
by his name. The order to march 
rang out from the head of the convoy, 
and I had barely time to unfasten my 
cloak, and throw it over him, ere the 
waggon moved on. I never saw him 
after. 

A squadron of cavalry now galloped 
past, reckless of all before them; the 
traces of the artillery were cut, and 
the men mounting the horses, deserted 
the guns, and rode for their lives. In 
the midst of the flying mass, a splendid 
equipage flew past, its six horses lashed 
to madness by the postillions; a strag- 
gling guard of honour galloped at 
either side, and a grand ecuyer in 
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scarlet, who rode in front, called out 
incessantly—* Place, place; pour sa 
majesté ; but all to no purpose: the 
road, blocked up by broken waggons, 
dense crowds of horse and foot, dead 
and dying, soon became impassable. 
An effort to pass a heavily-loaded 
waggon entangled the coach: the 
axle was caught by the huge waggon 
—the horses plunged when they felt 
the restraint, and the next moment 
the royal carriage was hurled over on 
its side, and fell with a crash into the 
ravine at the road-side. While the 
officers of his staff dismounted to res- 
cue the fallen monarch, a ribald burst 
of laughter rose from the crowd, and 
a pioneer actually gave the but of his 
carbine to assist the king as, covered 
with mud, he scrambled up the ditch. 

I had but an instant to look upon 
his pale countenance, which even since 
the night before seemed to have grown 
many years older, ere I was myself 
dragged forward among the crowd. 

Darkness now added its horror to 
the scene of riot and confusion; the 
incessant cries of the fugitives told 
that the English cavalry were upon 
them ; the artillery came closer and 
closer, and the black sky was traversed 
by many a line of fire, as the shells 
poured down upon the routed army ; 
the English guns, regardless of roads, 
dashed down on the terrified masses, 
raining balls and howitzer-shells on 
every side. Already the cheers of my 

allant countrymen were within my 
oles, and amid all the misery and 
danger around me my heart rose 
poeety: at the glorious victory they 
ad gained. 

Meanwhile my escort, whose feeling 
towards me became more brutal as 
their defeat was more perceptible, 
urged me forward with many an oath 
and imprecation. Leaving the main- 
road, we took to the fields—already 
crowded with the infantry. At last, 
as the charges of the English came 
closer, they seemed to hesitate about 
being any longer burthened by me, 
and one, after interchanging some 
angry words with his companion, rode 
off, leaving me to the care of him who 
passed the cord round my wrist. For 
a second or two this fellow seemed to 
waver whether he might not dispose 
of me more briefly, and once he half 
withdrew his pistol from the holster, 
and turned round in his saddle to re- 
Vor. XX.—No. 119, 
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gard me more steadily ; a better feel- 
ing, however, gained the mastery ; the 
hope, too, of promotion, could he 
bring in an officer his prisoner, had, 
doubtless, its share in his decision. He 
ordered me to jump up behind himy 
and, dashing spurs into his troop-herse, 
rode forward. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long 
in my recollections of this eventful 
night ; it was, however, the last strik- 
ing incident which preceded a long 
captivity. On the third day of the 
retreat I was joined to a band of 
Spanish prisoners marching towards 
Bayonne. Of the glorious victory 
which rescued the Peninsula from the 
dominion of the French, and drove 
their beaten armies beyond the Pyre« 
nees, or of the great current of events 
which followed the battle of Vittorias 
Ido not purpose to speak. Neither. 
will I trouble my reader with a narra~ 
tive of hardship and suffering; it is. 
enough to mention that my refusal to 
give my parole, subjected me in alk 
cases to every indignity. 

Wearied out at length, I accepted 
this only chance of rendering life .en- 
durable; and on reaching Bayonne, 
gave my word not to attempt my 
escape, and was accordingly separated 
from my companions in misfortune; 
and once more treated as a gentleman. 

The refusal to accept * parole,” I 
learned afterwards, was invariably con- 
strued by the French authorities of 
the day into a direct avowal not only 
to attempt escape by any means that 
might present themselves, but was 
also deemed a rejection of the hospi- 
tality of the country, which placed 
the recusant beyond the pale .of its 
courtesy. 

No sooner, then, had I complied 
with this necessity—for such it was— 
than I experienced the greatest kind- 
ness and politeness in every quarter.. 
Through every village in the south, 
the house of the most respectable ine; 
habitant was always open to me; and 
with a delicacy it would be difficult to, 
match elsewhere, although the events 
of the Spanish war were the subjects 
of general interest wherever we passed; 
not a word was spoken nor a hint 
oan d before the “ prisoner,” which 
could in the slightest degree offend his 
nationality, or hurt his susceptibility 
as an enemy. r f . 
* * ” s * 
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I shall now beg of my reader to 
pass over with me a long interval of 
time, during which my life presented 
nothing of interest or incident, and 
accompany me to the environs of St. 
Omer, where, in the commencement 
of the year 1814, I found myself do- 
mesticated as a prisoner of war on pa- 
role. During the long period that had 
ela since the battle of Vittoria, I 

but once heard from home : mat- 

ters there were pretty much as I had 
left them. My father had removed to 
a colonial appointment, whence he 
transmitted the rich revenues of his 
office to my mother, whose habitual 
economy enabled her to dispense at 
Bath, much in the same kind of way 
as she had formerly done at London. 
My lovely cousin—in the full posses- 
sion of her beauty and a large fortune 
had refused some half-dozen brilliant 
proposals, and was reported to have 
an unswerving attachment to some 
near relative, which happy individual, 
my mother suggested, was myself. Of 
the Bellews, I learned from the news- 
that Sir Simon was dead; and 
Bellew, having recovered most 

ef the great estates of her family 
through the instrumentality of a clever 
attorney—whom I guessed to be my 
friend Paul—was now the great belle 
and fortune of Dublin. I had fre- 
quently written home, and once or 
twice to the Rooneys and the major, 
but never received any answer; so 
that at last I began to think myself 
forgotten by every one, and dreamed 
away my life in a state of almost 
a to the exciting events of 

e campaign, which, even in the se- 
clusion where I lived, were from time 
to time reported. The brilliant march 
of our victorious troops through the 
aso and the south of France, 

velle, Orthes, and Toulouse, I read 


of as le read of long past events; 
life i mataqpemed to Save run out ; 
and my thoughts turned ever back- 
ward to the bright morning of my 
career in Ireland—my early burst of 
manhood—my first and only passion. 
The old royalist © pes upon whom 


I was billetted, could evidently make 
nothing of the stolid indifference with 
which I heard him and his antiquated 
spouse discuss the — prospect 
of a restoration of the Bourbons; 
even the hope of liberty was dying 
away within me. One ever-present 
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thought had damped all ardour and 
all ambition—I had done nothing as a 
soldier—my career had ended as it 
begun—and, while others had risen to 
fame and honour, my name had won 
nothing of distinction and repute. In- 
stead of anxiously looking forward toa 
meeting with Louisa Bellew, I dreaded 
the very thoughts of it. My mother’s 
fashionable morgue and indifference I 
should now feel as a sarcasm on my 
own failure ; and as to my cousin Julia, 
the idea alone of her raillery was in- 
sufferable. The only plan I could de- 
vise for the future was, as soon as I 
should recover my liberty, to exchange 
into some regiment in the East Indies, 
and never to return to England. 

It was, then, with some surprise, 
and not much sympathy, that I beheld 
my venerable host appear one morning 
at breakfast with a large white cockade 
in the breast of his frock coat, and a 
huge white lily in a wine glass before 
him. His elated manner and joyous 
looks were all so many riddles to me ; 
while the roll of drums in the peace- 
ful little town, the ringing of bells, 
and the shouts of the inhabitants, were 
all too much even for apathy like 
mine. 

“ What is the Tintamarre about ?” 
said I, pettishly, as I saw the old gen- 
tleman fidget from the table to the 
window and then back again, rubbing 
his hands, admiring his cockade, and 
smelling at the lily See 

“* Tintamarre !” said he indignantly, 
 savez vous, monsieur? Ce ne'st pas 
le mot, celui la. Weare restored, 
sir! we have regained our rightful 
throne! we are no longer exiles !” 

* Yes!” said the old lady, bursting 
into the room, and throwing herself 
into her husband’s arms, and then into 
mine, in a rapture of enthusiasm— 
‘* Yes, brave young man! to you and 
your victorious companions in arms 
we owe the happiness of this moment. 
We are restored.” 

“* Oui! restored ! restored !” echoed 
the old gentleman, throwing open the 
window, and shouting as though he 
would have burst a blood-vessel, while 
the mob without, catching up the cry, 
yelled it louder than ever. 

These people must be all deranged, 
thought I, unable to conjecture at the 
moment the reasons for such extrava- 
gant joy. Meanwhile, the room be- 
came crowded with townspeople, in 
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holiday costume, all wearing the white 
cockade, and exchanging with each 
other the warmest felicitations at the 
happy event. 

I now soon learned that the allies 
were in possession of Paris, that 
Napoleon had abdicated, and the im- 
mediate return of Louis XVIII. was 
already decided upon. The trumpets 
of a cavalry regiment on the march 
were soon added to the uproar with- 
out, accompanied by cries of “ The 
English !” “The brave English!” I 
rushed to the door, and, to my asto- 
nishment beheld above the heads of 
the crowd the tall caps of a British 
dragoon regiment towering alo‘t. 
Their band struck up as they ap- 
proached ; and what a sensation did 
my heart experience as I heard the 
well-remembered air of “ Garryowen” 
resound through the little streets of a 
French village. 

“ An Irish regiment!” said I, half 
aloud. 

The word was caught by a by- 
stander, who immediately communi- 
cated it to the crowd, adding, by way 
of explanation, “ Les Irlandois ; out, 
ces sunt les Cossaques d’ Angleterre.” 
I could not help laughing at the in- 
terpretation, when suddenly my own 
name was called out loudly by some 
person from the ranks. ‘I started at 
the sound, and, forcing my way through 
the crowd, I looked eagerly on every 
side, my heart beating with anxiety 
lest some deception might have misled 
me. 

“ Hinton! Jack Hinton!” cried the 
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voice again. At the head of the regi-' 
ment rode three officers, whose looks. 
were bent steadily on me, while they 
seemed to enjoy my surprise and con- 
fusion, The oldest of the party, who 
rode between the two others, was a 
large swarthy-looking man, with a 
long drooping moustache—at that time, 
rarely worn by officers of our army. 
His left arm he wore in a sling; but 
his right was held in a certain easy, 
jaunty manner I could not soon Soreet 
A burst of laughter broke from him 
at length, as he called out— 

** Come, Jack, you must remember 
me. 

«* What !” cried I; “ O'Grady !—is 
it possible ?” 

“Even so, my boy,” said he, as, 
throwing his reins on his wrist, he 
grasped my hand and shook it with all” 
his heart. “I knew you were here, 
and I exerted all my interest to get 
quartered near you. This is my regi-_ 
ment—eh ?—not fellows to be ashamed 
of, Jack? But come along with us; 
we mustn't part company now.” 

Amid the wildest cries of rejoicing, | 
and frantic demonstrations of grati-_ 
tude from the crowd, the regiment 
moved on to the little square of the 
village. Here the billets were speedily * 
arranged ; the men betook them- 
selves to their quarters—the officers 
broke into small parties—and O’Grady - 
and myself retired to the inn, where, 
having dined ¢éte-d-téte, we began the - 
interchange of our various adventures _ 
since we parted. 
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My old friend, save in the deeper 
brown upon his cheek, and some scars 
from French sabres, was nothing al- 
tered from'the hour in which we 
parted: the same bold generous tem- 
erament, the same blending of reck- 
essness and deep feeling, the wild 
spirit of adventure, and the gentle 
tenderness of a child—were all mixed 
up in his complex nature, for he was 
every inch an Irishman. 

While the breast of his uniform 
glittered with many a cross and deco- 
ration, he scarcely ever ‘alluded to his 
own feats in the campaign; nor did 
he more than ingly mention the 
actions where his own conduct had’ 


Indeed, there 
was a reserve in his whole manner, — 
while speaking of the peninsular bat- 


been most conspicuous. 


tles, which I soon discovered pro- 

ceeded from delicacy towards me,’ 
knowing how little I had seen of ser- 

vice from my early imprisonment, and “ 
fearing lest, in the detail of the glo- 
rious career of our armies, he might 

be inflicting fresh wounds on one 

whose fortune forbade him to share 
in it. 

He often asked me about my father, 
and seemed to feel deeply the kindness 
he had received from him when in 
London. Of my mother, too, he_ 
sometimes spoke, but never even al- 
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luded to Lady Julia; and when once I 
spoke of her as the protector of Corny, 
he fidgetted for a second or two, 
seemed uneasy and uncomfortable, and 
gave me the impression that he felt 
sorry to be reduced to accept a favour 
for his servant, where he himself had 
been treated with coldness and dis- 
tance. 

Apart from this—and it was a topic 
we mutually avoided—his spirits were 
as high as ever. Mixing much with 
the officers of his corps, he was actu- 
ally beloved by them. He joined in 
all their schemes of pleasure and 
amusement, with the zest of his own 
buoyant nature; and the youngest 
cornet in the regiment felt himself the 
colonel’s inferior in the gaiety of the 
thess, as much as at the head of the 
squadrons. 

At the end of a few days, I re- 
ceived from Paris the papers neces- 
sary to relieve me from the restraint of 
my parole, and was concerting with 
O'Grady the steps necessary to be 
taken to resume my rank in the ser- 
vice, when an incident occurred which 
altered all our plans for the moment, 
and, by one of those strange casualties 
which so often occur in life, gave a 
new current to my own fate for ever. 

I should mention here, that amid 
all the rejoicings which ushered in the 
restoration—amid all the flattery by 
which the allied armies were received 
—one portion of the royalists main- 
tained a dogged, ungenial spirit to- 
wards the men by whom their cause 
had been rendered victorious, and never 
forgave them the honour of reviving a 
dynasty, to which they themselves had 
contributed nothing. These were the 
old militaires of Louis XVIII.: the 
men who, too proud or too good-for- 
nothing to accept service under the 
emperor, had lain dormant during the 
glorious career of the French armies, 
and who now, in their hour of defeat 
and adversity, started into life as the 
representatives of the military genius 
of the country ;—these men, I say, 
hated the English with a vindictive 
animosity which the old Napoleonist 
could not equal. Without the gene- 
rous rivalry of an open foe, they felt 
themselves humbled by comparison 
with the soldiers, whose weather- 
beaten faces and shattered limbs bore 
token of a hundred battles, and for the 
very cause, too, for which they them- 
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selves were the most interested. This 
ungenerous spirit found vent for itself 
in a thousand petty annoyances, which 
were practised upon our troops in 
every town and village of the north of 
France ; and every officer whose billet 
consigned him to the house of a royal- 
ist soldier, would gladly have ex- 
changed his quarters for the compa- 
nionship of the most inveterate fol- 
lower of Napoleon. To an instance 
of what I have mentioned was owing 
the incident which I am about to 
relate. 

To relieve the ennui of a French 
village, the officers of the eighteenth 
had, with wonderful expenditure of 
skill and labour, succeeded in getting 
up a four-in-hand drag, which, to the 
astonishment and wonder of the na- 
tives, was seen daily wending its course 
through the devious alleys and narrow 
streets of the little town, the roof 
covered with dashing dragoons, whose 
laughing faces and _loud-sounding 
bugles were all deemed so many direct 
insults by the ill-conditioned party I 
have mentioned. 

The unequivocal evidences of dis- 
like they exhibited to this dashing 
“turn out” formed, I believe, one of 
its great attractions to the eighteenth, 
who never omitted an occasion, what- 
ever the state of the weather, to issue 
forth every day, with all the noise and 
uproar they could muster. 

At last, however, the old commis- 
saire de police, whose indignation at 
the proceeding knew no bounds, de- 
vised an admirable expedient for an- 
noying our fellows—one which, sup- 
ported as it was by the law of the 
country, there was no possibility of 
evading. This was, to demand the 
passport of every officer who passed 
the “ barriere,” thus necessitating him 
to get down from the roof of the 
coach, present his papers, and have 
them carefully conned and scrutinized, 
their visée looked into, and all sorts of 
questions propounded. 

When it is understood that the only 
drive led through one or other of 
these barriers, it may be imagined how 
provoking and vexatious such a course 
of proceeding became. Representa- 
tions were made to the mayor ever and 
anon, explaining that the passports 
once produced, no further inconve- 
nience should be incurred—but all to 
no purpose. Any one who knows. 
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France will acknowledge how totally 
inadequate a common-sense argument 
is in the decision of a question before 
a government functionary. The mayor 
too was a royalist, and the matter was 
decided against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, 
the gallant eighteenth came to the re- 
solution to try force, and accordingly 
it was decided that next morning we 
should charge the barriere in full 
gallop, as it was rightly conjectured 
that no French employé would feel dis- 

sed to encounter the rush of a four- 
in-hand, even with the law on his side. 

To render the coup-de-main more 
brilliant, and perhaps, too, to give an 
air of plausibility to the infraction, 
four dashing thoroughbred light ches- 
nuts—two of the number having never 
felt a collar in their lives—were har- 
nessed for the occasion. A strong 
force of the wildest spirits of the regi- 
ment took their places on the roof; 
and amid a cheer that actually made 
the street ring, and a tantarara from 
the trumpets, the equipage dashed 
through the town, the leaders bounding 
with the swingle bars every moment 
over their backs. Away we went, the 
populace flying in terror on every side, 
and every eye turned towards the bar. 
riere, where the dignified official stood, 
in the calm repose of his station, as if 
daring us to transgress his frontier. 
Already had he stepped forward 
with his accustomed question. The 
words—“ Messieurs, je vous demande 
——’"’ had escaped his lips, when he 
had barely time to spring into his 
den, as the furious leaders tore past, 
the pavement crashing beneath their 
hoofs, and the shouts of laughter 
——. with the uproar. Having 
driven for a league or so at a slow 

ce, to breathe our cattle, we turned 

omewards, rejoicing in the success of 
our scheme, which had fully satisfied 
our expectations. What was our 
chagrin, however, as we neared the 
barriere, to discover that a strong 
force of mounted gensdarmes stopped 
the way, their drawn sabres giving us 
plainly to understand the fate that 
awaited our horses if we persisted in 
our plan! What wastobedone? To 
force a passage under the circum- 
stances was only to give an opportunity 
to the gensdarmerie they were long 
anxious ents cut our whole equipage 
in pieces. To yield was the only alter. 
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native; but what an alternative !— 
to be laughed at by the whole town on 
the very day of our victory! 

“I have it!” said O’Grady, whose 
left arm being wounded, sat on the 
box beside the driver ; “I have it, lads. 
Pull up when they tell you, and do as 
they direct.” 

With some difficulty, the four dash- 
ing nags were reined in, as we came 
up to the barriere; and the commis- 
saire, bursting with passion, appeared 
at the door of the lodge, and directed 
us to get down. 

“‘ Your passports will avail little on 
the present occasion,” said he inso- 
lently, as we produced our papers, 
** Your carriage and horses are con- 
fiscated. St. Omer has now privilege 
as a fortified town. The fortresses of 
France enforce a penalty of forty 
thousand francs ” A burst of 
laughter from the by-standers at our 
rueful faces prevented us a the 
remainder of the explanation. ean- 
while, to our horror and disgust, some 
half dozen gensdarmes, with their long 
caps and heavy boots, were crawling 
up the sides of the drag, and taking 
their seats upon the top. Some crept 
into the interior, and showed their 
grinning faces at the windows; others 
mounted into the rumble; and two 
more aspiring spirits ascended to the 
box, by one of whom O’Grady was 
rudely ordered to get down, a summons 
enforced by the commissaire himself 
in a tone of considerable insolence, 
O’Grady’s face for a minute or two 
seemed working with a secret impulse 
of fun and devilment, which I could 
not account for at such a moment, as 
he asked, in a voice of much humility— 

‘Does monsieur the commissaire 
require me to come down?” 

‘‘ Instantly!” roared the Frenchman, 
whose passion was now boiling over. 

“In that case, gentlemen, take 
charge of the team.” So saying, he 
handed the reins to the passive gens- 
darmes, who took them, without well 
knowing why. “I have only a piece 
of advice,” continued Phil, as he slowly 
descended the side—‘ Keep a steady 
hand on the near-side leader, and don’t 
let the bar strike her ; and now, good- 
bye.” He flourished his four-in-hand 
whip as he spoke, and with one tre- 
mendous cut came down on the team, 
from leader to wheeler, accompanying 
the stroke with a yell there was 
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no. mistaking. The heavy carriage 
bounded from the earth, as the infu- 
riated cattle broke away at full gallop; 
a narrow street and a sharp angle lay 
straight in front ; but few of those on 
the ioe waited for the turn: as at 
every step some bear-skin shako shot 
into the air, followed by a tall figure, 
whose heavy boots seemed ill adapted 
for flying in. 

The corporal himself had aban- 
doned the reins, and held on manfully 
by the rail of the box. On every side 
they fell, in every attitude of distress. 
But already the leaders reached the 
corner, round went the swingle bars, 
the wheelers followed, the coach rocked 
to one side, sprang clean off the pave- 
ment, came down with a crash, and 
then fell right over, while the mad- 
dened horses, breaking away, dashed 
through the town, the harness in frag- 
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ments behind them, and the pavement 
flying at every step. 

The immediate consequence of this 
affair were some severe bruises, and 
no small discouragement to the gens- 
darmerie of St. Omer: the remoter 
ones, an appeal from the municipal 
authorities to the commander-in-chief, 
by whom the matter was referred for 
examination to the adjutant-general. 
O'Grady was accordingly summoned 
to Paris, to explain, if he could, his 
conduct in the matter. The order 
for his appearance there came down at 
once, and J, having nothing to detain 
me at St. Omer, resolved to accompany 
my friend for a few days at least, before 
I returned to England. Our arrange- 
ments were easily made; and the 
same night we received the adjutant- 
gue? letter, we started by post for 

aris. 


CHAPTER LVI.—ST. DENIS. 


We were both suddenly awakened from 
a sound sleep in the caléche, by the 
loud cracking of the postillion’s whip, 
the sounds of street noises, and the 
increased rattle of the wheels over 
the unequal pavement. We started 
up just as, turning round in his saddle, 
and pointing with his long whip to 
either side of him, the fellow called 
out— 

* Paris, messieurs, Paris! This is 
Faubourg St. Denis ;—there before you 
ties the Rue St. Denis. Sacristi, the 
streets are as crowded as at noonday.” 

By this time we had rubbed the 
Sleep from our eyelids and looked about 
us, and truly the scene before us was 
‘one to excite all our astonishment. 
The Quartier St. Denis was then in 
the occupation of the Austrian troops, 
who were not only billetted in the 
houses, but bivouaced in the open 
streets—their horses picquetted in 
long files along the pavé, the men 
‘asleep around their watchfires, or bur- 
nishing arms and accoutrements be- 
side them. The white-clad cuirassier 
from the Danube, the active and sinewy 
Hungarian, the tall and swarthy Croat, 
were all there, mixed up among groups 
of peasant girls coming in to market 
with fowls and eggs. Carts of forage 
‘and waggons full of all manner of 
provisions were surrounded by groups 
of soldiers and country people, trading 


amicably together, as though the cir- 
cumstances which had brought them 
together were among the ordinary 
events of commerce. 

Treading our way slowly through 
these, we came upon the Jiger encamp- 
ment, their dark green uniform and 
brown carbines giving that air of 
sombre to their appearance, so striking 
after the steel-clad cuirassier and the 
bright helmets of the dragoons. Far- 
ther on, around a fountain, were a 
body of dismounted dragoons, their 
tall calpacks and scarlet trowsers be- 
speaking them Polish lancers—their 
small but beautifully-formed white 
horses pawed the ground, and splashed 
the water round them, till the dust 
and foam rose high above them. But 
the strangest of all were the tall, gi- 
gantic figures, who, stretched along- 
side of their horses, slept in the very 
middle of the wide street. Lifting 
their heads lazily for a moment, they 
would gaze on us as we passed, and 
then lie down again to sleep. Their 
red beards hung in masses far down 
upon their breasts, and their loose 
trowsers of a reddish dye but half 
concealed boots of undressed skin. 
Their tall lances were piled around 
them ; but these were not wanting to 
prove that the fierce-looking figures 
before us were the Cossacks of the 


Don, thus come for many a hundred 
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thile to avenge the slaughter of Boro- 
dino and the burning of Moscow. As 
we penetrated farther into the city, 
the mixture of nation and costume be- 
came still more remarkable. The 
erect and soldier-like figure of the 
Prussian—the loose, wild-eyed Tartar 
—the brown-clad Russian, with russet 
beard and curved sabre—the stalwart 
Highlander, with nodding plume and 
waving tartan—the Bashkir, with 
naked scimitar—the gorgeous hussar 
of Hungary—the tall and manly form 
of the English guardsman—passed and 
re-passed before us, adding, by the 
babel of discordant sound, to the wild 
confusion of the scene. 

It was a strange sight to see the 
savage soldier from the steppes of 
Russia—the dark-eyed, heavy-browed 
Gallician—the yellow-haired Saxon— 
the rude native of the Caucasus—who 
had thus given themselves a “ rendez- 
vous” in the very heart of European 
civilization, wandering about—now 
stopping to admire some magnificent 
palace, now gazing with greedy wonder 
at the rich display of some jeweller, or 
the costly and splendid dress which 
were exhibited in the shop windows ; 
while here and there were gathered 
groups of men whose looks of undis- 
guised haté and malignity were bent 
unceasingly upon the moving mass— 
their “ bourgeois” dress could not con- 
ceal that they were the old soldiers of 
the empire—the men of Wagram, of 
Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Wilna— 
who now witnessed within their own 
capital the awful retribution of their 
own triumphant aggressions. 

As the morning advanced the crowds 
increased, and as we approached the 
“Place Carousel,” regiments poured 
in from every street to. the morning 
parade. Among these, the Russian 
garde—the Bonnets d’or—were con- 
spicuous for the splendour of their 
costume and the soldier-like precision 
of their movements; the clash of their 
brass cymbals, and the wild strains of 
their martial music, adding indescrib- 
ably to their singular appearance. As 
the infantry drew up in line, we 
stopped to regard them, when, from 
the place Louis Quinzé, the clear notes 
of a military band rang out a quick 
step, and the twenty-eighth British 
marched in to the air of “The Young 
ete O’Grady’s excitement 
ould endure no longer, He jumped 
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up in the caléche, and, waving his’ hat 
above his head, gave a cheer that rang 
through the long corridor beneath the 
Louvre. The Irish regiment caught 
up the cry, and a yell as wild as ever 
rose above the din of battle shook the 
air. A Cossack picquet then canter. 
ing up, suddenly halted, and, leaning 
down upon their horses’ manes, seemed 
to listen: and then dashing spurs into 
their flanks, made the circuit of 
the place at full gallop, while their 
“Hurra!” burst forth with all the wild 
vehemence of their savage nature. 

“We shall get into some precious 
scrape with all this,” said O’Grady, as, 
overcome with laughing, he fell back 
into the culéche. 

Such was my own opinion ; s0, tell- 
ing the postillion to turn short into 
the next street, we hurried away un- 
perceived, and drove, with all the speed 
we could muster, for the Rue St. 
Honoré. The Hotel de la Paix for- 
tunately had room for us ; and, order- 
ing our breakfasts, we adjourned to 
dress, each resolving to make the 
most of his few hours at Paris. 

I had just reached the breakfast- 
room, and was conning over the mor#- 
ing papers, when O’Grady entered, in 
full uniform, his face radiant with 
pleasure, and the same easy, jaunty 
swagger in his walk as on the first day 
I met him. 

«* When do you expect to have your 
audience, Phil ?” said I. 

“] have had it, my boy. It’s all 
over, finished, completed. Never was 
any thing so successful. I talked over 
the old adjutant in such a strain, that, 
instead of dreaming about a court mar- 
tial on us, the worthy man is seriously 
bent on our obtaining compensation 
for the loss of the drag. He looked 
somewhat serious when I entered; byt 
when once I made him laugh, the game 
was my own. I wish you saw hit 
wiping his clear old eyes as I described 
the covey of gensdarmes taking the ai#. 
However, the main point is—the regi 
ment is to be moved up to Paris, the 
commissaire is to receive a reprimand, 
our claim for some ten thousand francs 
is to be considered, and I am to dine 
with the adjutant to-day, and tell the 
story after dinner.” 

*Do you know, Phil, I have a 
theory, that an Irishman never begins 
to prosper but just at the moment that 


‘any one else would surely be ruined.” 
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“Don't make a theory of it, Jack, “TI contrived to pick up all the 
for it may turn out unlucky. But the gossip of Paris in halfan hour. The 
practice is pretty much what youre- town is full of English—and such 
present it. Fortune never treats peo- English too!—the Cossacks are civi- 
ple so well as when they don’t care a lized people, of quiet, retiring habits, 
fig about her. She's exactly like a compared to them. I verily believe 
lady patroness—confoundedly imper- the French are more frightened by our 
tinent, if you'll bear it; but all smiles _conviviality than ever they were by the 
if youwon't. Have youevermet Tom bayonets of the allies. I’m dying to 
Burke—‘ Burke of ours,’ as they called hear your lady mother’s account of 
him, I believe, in half theregiments in _ every thing here.” 
the service ?” « What say you, then, if you come 

* No; never.” along with me? I'm becoming very 

“ Well, the loss is yours. Tom’sa impatient to see my people once 
fine fellow in his way; and if you more. Julia will, I’m certain, be very 
could get him to tell you his story— amusing.” 
or caine one of his stories, for his “ Ah! and I have a debt of grati- 
life is a succession of them—perhaps tude in that quarter,” said O'Grady, 
you would find that this same theory _hesitatingly. ‘ Lady Julia was so very 
of yours has some foundation. We'll kind as to extend her protection to 

ick him up one of these days, and I'll that old villain, Corny. I cannot for 
introduce you. Butnow,Jack, Ihave the life of me understand how she 
a piece of news for you. What do endured him.” 
= think of it, my lad ?—Lady Char- “ As to that,” said I—* Julia has a 

tte Hinton’s at Paris.” taste for character ; and not even the 

“ My mother here? Is it possible?” Chevalier Delany's eccentricity would 

“Yes. Her ladyship resides No. 4, pain her. So let’s forward.” 

Place Véndomme, opposite the Hotel * Did I tell you that De Vere is 
.de Londres. There's accuracy for here?” said O'Grady. 
you.” **No; not with my friends, I trust?” 

“ Andwho is with her? My father?” “On the contrary, I ascertained that 

“No. The general is expected in he does not visit at Lady Charlotte's. 
a few days. Lady Julia, I believe, is He is attached to Lord Cathcart’s 
her only companion.” embassy ; he’s very little in society, 

There was a kind of reserve sud- and rarely to be seen but at the salon, 
‘denly in his manner as he mentioned where he plays tremendously high, 
this name, which made us both pause _ loses every night, but re-appears each 
for a few seconds. day with a replenished pocket. But I 

At length O’Grady broke the awk- intend to know the secret of all this, 
wardness of the silence by saying, in and many other matters, ere long. So 
his usual laughing way— now let us proceed.” 


CHAPTER LVII.—PARIS IN 1814, 


Tr the strange medley of every nation more resembled the gay resort of an 
and costume which we beheld on en- elated people than a town occupied by 
tering Paris surprised us, how much the troops of conquering enemies, 
ter was our astonishment when, The old soldier of the empire alone 
ving finished a hurried breakfast, grieved in the midst of this general 
we issued forth into the crowded joy; with the downfall of Napoleon 
streets. Here were assembled, among died his every hope. The spirit of 
the soldiers of every country, visitors conquest, by which for so many years 
from all parts of Europe, attracted the army had been intoxicated, was 
by the novel spectacle thus presented annihilated by the one line that signed 
to them; and eager to participate in the ane of Fontainbleau ; and thus 
the pleasures of a capital whose re- among the gay and laughing groups 
joicings, so far from being checked by that hurried onward, might now and 
the sad reverse of fortune, were now then be seen some veteran of the old 
a the highest pitch ; andthecitymuch guard scowling with contemptuous 
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look upon that fickle populace, as 
eager to celebrate the downfall as 
ever they had been to greet the glory 
of their nation. 

Nothing more strikingly marked 
the incongruous host that filled the 
city, than the different guards of 
honour which were mounted at the 
several hotels where officers and ge- 
nerals of distinction resided. At this 
time the regulation was not established 
which prevailed somewhat later, and 
gave to the different armies of the 
allies the duty of mounting all the 
guards in rotation: and now at one 
door might be seen the tall cuirassier 
of Austria, his white cloak falling in 
heavy folds over the flank and haunches 
of his coal black horse, looking like 
some Templar of old; at another the 
plumed bonnet of a Highlander flut- 
tered in the breeze, as some hardy 
mountaineer paced to and fro; his 
grey eye and stern look unmoved by 
the eager and prying gaze of the 
crowd that stopped to look upon so 
strange and singular a costume; here 
was the impatient schimmel of some 
Hungarian hussar pawing the ground 
with restless eagerness, as his gay 
dolman slashed with gold glittered in 
the sun. The jager from Bohemia— 
the deadly marksman with the long 
rifle; the savage Tartar of the 
Ukraine, devouring his meal on his 
guard, and turning his dark suspicious 
eye around him, lest every passer-by 
might mean some treachery—all de- 
noted that some representative of 
their country dwelt within, while 
every now and then the clank of a 
musket would be heard, as a heavy 
porte cochére opened to permit the 
passage of an equipage as strange 
and as characteristic as the guard 
himself. Here would issue the heavy 
“ waggon” of some German prince, 
with emblazoned panels and scarlet 
hammer-cloth; the horses as fat and 
lethargic as the smoking and mous- 
tached figure they were drawing ; 
there was the low droschki of a Rus- 
sian—three horses abreast—their har- 
ness tinkling with brass bells as the 
spirited animals plunged and curvetted 
along; the quiet and elegant-looking 
pheton of English build, with its 
perfection of appointment, rolled 
along with its deep woody sound be- 
side the quaint, old-fashioned caleche 
‘of Northern Germany, above whose 
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cumbrous side-panels the heads of the 
passengers were visible only: nor 
were the horsemen less dissimilar— 
the stately Prussian, with his heel 
aplomb beneath his elbow ; the Cos- 
sack, with short stirrups, crouched 
upon his horse’s mane; the English 
horse artilleryman powdering along 
with massive accoutrements and gi- 
gantic steed; the Polish light cavalry 
soldier, standing high in his stirrups, 
and turning his restless eye on every 
side—were all subjects for our curi- 
osity and wonder. 

The novelty of the spectacle seemed, 
however to have greatly worn off for 
the Parisians, who rarely'noticed the 
strange and uncouth figures that every 
moment passed before their eyes, and 
now talked away as unconcernedly 
amid the scene of tumult and confu- 
sion, as though nothing new or re- 
markable was going on about them; 
their very indifference and insouciance 
one of the strangest sights we wit- 
nessed. 

Our progress, which at the first 
was a slow one, ceased entirely at 
the corner of the palace, where a 
considerable crowd was now col- 
lected. Although we asked of the 
by-standers, no one could tell what 
was going forward ; but the incessant 
roars of laughter showed that some- 
thing droll or ridiculous had occurred. 
O’Grady, whose taste in such matters 
would suffer no denial, elbowed his 
pe through the mob, I following as 
well as I was able. When we reached 
the first rank of the spectators, we 
certainly needed no explanation of the 
circumstances to make us join in the 
mirth about us. 

It was a single combat of a very 
remarkable description. A tall Cos- 
sack, with a long red beard now 
waving wildly on every side, was en- 
deavouring to recover his mutcka cap 
from a little decrepid old fellow, from 
whom he had stolen a basket of eggs. 
The eggs were all broken on the 
ground; and the little man danced 
among them like an infuriated fiend, 
flourishing a stick all the while in the 
most fearful fashion. The Cossack, 
whose hand at every moment sought 
the naked knife that was stuck in his 
girdle, was obliged to relinquish his 
weapon by the Vy of the mob, 
who unequivocally showed that they 
would not permit foul play; and being 
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thus unarmed, could make nothing of 
an adversary whose contemptible ap- 
pearance caused all the ridicule of the 
scene. Meanwhile the little fellow, 
his clothes in rags, and his head sur- 
mounted by a red Cossack mutcka, 
capered about like nothing human, 
uttering the most frightful sounds of 
rage and passion. At length, in a 
paroxysm of fury, he dealt the tall 
Cossack a rap over the temples which 
made him reel again. Scarcely had 
the blow descended, when, stung by 
the insult and the jeers of the mob, 
the enraged savage grasped his 
knife. With one spring he pounced 
upon the little man; but as he did 
so, a strong hand from behind seized 
him by the collar, and with one tre- 
mendous jerk hurled him back upon 
the crowd, where he fell stunned and 
" senseless. 

I had only time to perceive that it 
was O’Grady who had come to the 
rescue, when the old fellow, turning 
fully round, looked up in his face, and, 
without evincing any emotion of sur- 
prise, or wonder, or even of gratitude, 
croaked out— 

“ And it’s standin’ looking on ye 
war all the time, and I fighting my 
sowle out! Ugh! bad luck to sar- 
vice! look at my coat and small 
clothes! Ay, you may laugh, ye grin- 
ning bastes as ye are, and a basket of 
resh eggs in smithereens, and this 
Friday |” 

The convulsions of laughter which 
this apparition and the speech excited 
prevented our hearing more. The 
mob, too, without understanding a 
word, were fully sensible of the ab- 
surdity of the scene, and a perfect 
chorus of laughter rang through the 
street. 

_ And my elegant beaver—see it 
now !” said Corny—for we hope our 
reader recognises him—as he endea- 
voured to empty the batter from his 
head-piece, and restore it to shape. 
“Ugh! the haythens—the Turks! 
See now, Master Phil, it’s warning 
I'm giving you this minit—here, 
where Istand. May the divil Ah! 
if ye dare, ye eternal robber!” This 
elegant exordium was directed to the 
r Cossack, who, having regained 
fis feet, was skulking away from the 
field, throwing as he went a lingering 
look at his red cap, which Mr. Delany 
still wore as a spoil of his victory. 
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We now made our way through the 
crowd, followed by Corny, whose angry 
looks on every side elicited peals of 
laughter; and thus accompanied, we 
approached the massive porte cochére 
of a large hotel in the Place Vén- 
domme, where a “ Swiss,” in full cos- 
tume of porter, informed us that Lady 
Charlotte Hinton resided. 

While I endeavoured to pass on, he 
interposed his burly person, informing 
me, in very short phrase, that her 
ladyship did not receive before four 
o'clock. 

* Arrah, hould your prate,” cried 
Corny; “sure it’s the woman’s son 
you're talking to.—Two pair of stairs 
to your left hand, and the first doore in 
the passage.— Look at the crowd there, 
the lazy crathurs! that has nothing 
better to do than follow a respectable 
man. Be off! Bad luck to yez! ye 
ought to be crying over the disgrace 
ye're in. Be the light that shines! 
but you desarved it well.” 

Leaving Corny to his oration before 
the mob, of which, happily for the safety 
of his own skin, they did not compre- 
hend one word, I took the direction 
he mentioned, and soon found out the 
door, on which a visiting card with 
my mother's name was fastened. 

We were now introduced into a 
large and splendidly-furnished saloon, 
with all that lightness and elegance of 
decoration which in a foreign apart- 
ment is the compensation—a poor one 
sometimes—for the more comfortable 
look of our English houses ; the room 
was empty, but the morning papers 
and all the new publications of the day 
were scattered about with profusion ; 
consigning my friend for a short time 
to these, I followed the femme de 
chambre, who had already brought in 
my card to my mother, to her lady- 
ships dressing-room. The door was 
opened noiselessly by the maid, who 
whispered my name; a gentle “let 
him come in” followed, and I entered. 
My mother was seated before a glass, 
under the hands of acoiffeur, and dared 
not turn her head. As I approached 
she reached me her hand, however, 
which having kissed dutifully, I drew 
my chair and sat down beside her. 
«* My dear boy,” said she, as her eyes 
turned towards me, and a tear fell 
from the lid, and trickled down her 
cheek. In spite of the unnatural cold- 
ness of such a meeting, the words, the 
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accents, and the look that accompanied 
them, came home to my heart, and I 
was glad to hide my emotion by again 

ressing my lips to her hand. Having 
Kindly informed me that the ceremony 
she was then submitting to was impe- 
rative, inasmuch as if she had not M. 
Dejoncourt then, she could not have 
him at all—that his time was so filled up, 
every moment of it, from eight in the 
morning till eleven at night, that the 
Emperor Alexander himself couldn’t 
obtain his services, if he wished for 
them—she proceeded to give some de- 
tails of my father, by which I could 
learn that the change in his circum- 
stances had never been made known 
to her, and that she had gone on since 
we met in her old career of extrava- 
gance and expense—the indulgence of 
which, and the cares of her ever-de- 
clining health, had given her abundant 
occupation. 

As I looked at her beautiful features 
and delicately fair complexion, upon 
which time had scarcely laid a touch, 
I sighed to think at what a frightful 
sacrifice of feeling, of duty, and of 
happiness top, such loveliness had been 
purchased. If the fine pencilling of 
that brow had never known a wrinkle, 
the heart had never throbbed to one 
high or holy thought ; if the smile sat 
easily on the lip, it was the habitual 
garb of fashionable captivation, and 
not the indication of one kind thought 
or one affectionate feeling; 1 felt 
shocked, too, that I could thus criticise 
my mother ; but, in truth, for a mi- 
nute or two I forgot she was such. 

*‘ And Julia,” said I atlength, “ what 
of her?” 

“ Very handsome indeed—strikingly 
so. Beulwitz, the emperor's aid-de- 
camp, admires her immensely. I am 
sincerely glad that you are come, dear 
John. You know Julia’s fortune has 
all been saved; but of that another 
time: the first point now is to secure 
you a ticket for this ball, and how to 
do it I’m sure I know not.” 

‘My dear mother, believe me, I 
have not the slightest desire i 

‘* How very unkind you are, to think 
we could separate from you after such 
an absence ;—besides, Julia would 
be seriously offended, and I think 
with cause ; but the ticket—let’s con- 
‘sider about that. Dejoncourt, is it 
‘true.that the Princess de Nassau was 
refused a card for the ball?” 
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* Oui, mi ladi. The king of Prussia 
has sent her one of his, and is to take 
her ; and Madame la Duchess de St. 
Bieve is so angry at being left out, that 
she tried to get up an alarm of con- 
spiracy in the faubourg, to prevent the 
sovereigns from going.” 

“But they will go, surely—won’t 
they ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure. Pardieu, they 
would say to-morrow that they had 
been omitted too, if they didn’t ap- 
pear.” 

“‘ What are we to do?” said her 
ladyship with energy. “Grammontcan 
be of no use here; for unfortunately 
these people are not French.” 

* What, then?” said I: “it is some 
of the crowned heads who are the 
entertainers ?” 

«Oh, no: indeed I don’t know who 
they are; nor do I know any one 
who does. The only fact of impor- 
tance is, that this is their third fete: 
the two first were the most brilliant 
things ever given in Paris—that the 
Emperor of Russia always dances 
there—the King of Prussia makes his 
whist party—that Blucher takes the 
head of one of the supper-tables—and, 
in a word, Talleyrand himself has em- 
ployed more diplomacy to secure an 
extra ticket, than he has often dispensed 
in carving out a new monarchy.” 

My mother handed me a splendidly 
embossed card as she spoke, upon 
which, in letters of pale burnished 
gold, were inscribed the following 
words—* Madame de Roni, née Cassidy 
de Kilmainham, prie honneur,” &c. 
A burst of laughter at the absurdity 
of the title stopped my reading fur- 
ther. 

‘‘ She’s an Italian, possibly,” saidmy 
mother. 

I should think not,” I replied ; 
“the ‘née Cassidy de Kilmainham’ 
smacks of something nearer home— 
what think you of Ireland ?” 

“Treland! Are these people Irish ?” 
said she, starting with horror at 
the thought. “I trust, my dear John, 
you would not think proper to jest on 
such a subject.” 

** My dear mother, I never heard of 
them before; the only thing that strikes 
me is the name. Cassidy is assuredly 
more Milesian than Roman.” 

“ But she has birth—that’s certain,” 
— my mother proudly. 

_ Not caring to argue the point 
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which, after all, resolved itself into the 
question that the lady was the child of 
somebody, and that somebody was 
called “ Cassidy,” I began to meditate 
on the singularity of such a phaze in 
life as the entertainer of sovereigns, 
kaisars, kings, princes, archdukes, and 
ambassadors, being a person utterly 
unknown. 

“But here’s Grammont,” said my 
mother, as a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, and the count entered; the 
only change in his appearance since 
last I saw him being the addition: of 
another cordon to his blue coat, and a 
certain springiness in his walk, which 
I afterwards remarked as common 
among all the returned emigrés at the 
restoration. 

“ Que diable faut il faire,” said the 
count entering, “with this Madame 
de Roni ?—she refuses all the world. 
Ah, Jack, mon cher, how do you do? 
—safe and sound from all the perils of 
these terrible French, that cut you all 
to pieces in the Peninsula. But only 
think, mi ladi, no card for la Duchesse 
de Tavanne; Madame de Givry left 
out. Sacriste! I hope there is no- 


Tae an ce pauvre Roi de Prusse.” 


«Well, and here is John,” said my 


mother ; “ what are we to do about 
him ?” 

My renewed disclosure of any wish 
in the matter was cut short by a look 
of reproof, and I waited the whole 
discussion with patience. 

«* Never was there such a difficulty,” 
said the count, musing. ‘ There is 
certainly nothing to be done through 
the worthy husband of madame. 
‘Dejoncourt and-two or three more 

ave him a diner en gourmande at 

ery’s, to seduce him; and after his 
fifth flask of champagne he frankly 
confessed he was sorry he could not 
return their civilities as he wished. 
*T'll entertain you here, and have 
Blucher and Platoff, Fouché, and an 
one else you like to meet you. I'll 
introduce you to old Prussia and the 
‘Czar whenever you please ; you shall 
have permission to shoot at Fontain- 
bleau any day you mention; but as to 
Madame de Roni, she is devilish ex- 
clusive ; I really cannot manage that 
for you.’” 

** ] wish you could prevail on your- 
self to be serious,” said my mother, in 
nowise pleased with the jocular spirit 
the count’s anecdote had excited; 
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‘but here is Julia—what does she ad- 
vise?” 

As my mother spoke, the door 
opened, and my cousin appeared. Her 
figure had more of the roundness of 
womanhood, and her face, though 
co was fuller, and its expression 

ad assumed a more decided character 
than when I last saw her. Her win- 
ning smile and her graceful carriage 
were all unchanged ; and her low soft 
voice never struck me as more fasci- 
nating than when she held out her 
hand and said— 

“* My dear cousin! how happy it 
makes me to see you again !” 

Her dark blue eyes were tearful as 
she spoke, and her lip—that haught 
lip—trembled. A strange wild thrill 
crept through my heart as I pressed 
her hand within both of mine—a vague 
feeling which I dared not suffer to dwell 
in my mind, and yet feared lest when 
it should depart that I had lost my 
chance of happiness. Yes! there are 
times when a man, without the admix- 
ture of any coxcombry in the feeling 
—without a particle of vanity—nay, 
with a deep sense of his own unwor- 
thiness, can ask himself—Does this 
woman like me? And at such mo- 
ments, if his own heart give not the 
ready answer, it were far better that 
he sought not thereply from hisreason. 

It was only when my mother asked, 
for the second time, what was to be 
done about John’s ticket, that Julia 
seemed aware of the question, a slight 
—a very slight curving of her lip 
showing the while the sense she enter- 
tained of such an Se after long 
years of separation ; and at last, as if 
unable to repress the indignation of 
the moment, she said abruptly— 

* But, of course, as we shall not 
think of going to-night——” 

“ We not go! h, pardieu! why 
not ?” said the count. 

“ The colonel below stairs begs to 
say that he will call somewhat later,” 
said the femme-de-chambre at this junc- 
ture. 

“ The colonel ! 
mean ?” 

“Oh, my friend O’Grady. Poor 
fellow! I have been forgetting him all 
this while. So allow me to join him, 
and we'll wait for your appearance in 
the drawing-room.” 

“1 remember him perfectly,” said 
my mother ; “an agreeable person, I 
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think. So take Julia and the count 
with you, and I'll follow as soon as I 
can.” 

Julia blushed deeply, and as sud- 
denly grew pale again, as my mother 
spoke. I knew that she had always 
treated my friend with hauteur and 
reserve, without any assignable reason, 
and had long determined that when an 
opportunity arose, I would endeavour 
to get rid of the unjust impression she 
had somehow conceived of my warm- 
est, truest friend. This was not, how- 
ever, the time for explanations ; and I 
merely said, as I offered my arm— 

“Poor O'Grady has been badly 
wounded ; but I think he’s now getting 
on favourably.” 

She said something in reply, but 
the words were lost in the noise of 
descending the stairs. Just as we 
reached the landing, I caught aglimpse 
of my friend issuing from the porte 
cochére, and only in time to call him 
by his name— 

“ Holloa, Phil! Don’t go away.” 

As heturned back towards the draw- 
ing-room, he cried out— 

“It's only this instant, Jack, I re- 
membered how very awkward it was 
of me to come here with you at this 
hour. You have, of course, so much 
to say and hear after your absence—” 

The sight of my fair cousin cut 
short his speech, as she stood near the 
door with her hand out to receive him. 
As O'Grady took her taper fingers 
within his own, there was an air of 
cold distance in his manner that actu- 
ally offended me : bowing deeply, he 
said a few brief words in a tone of 
gravity and stiffness quite unusual with 
him ; and then, turning to Grammont, 
shook his hand with a warmth and 
cordiality most markedly different. 
I only dared to glance at Julia, but as 
I did so I could mark an expression 
of haughty displeasure that settled on 
her brow, while her heightened colour 
made her turn away towards the win- 
dow. 

I was myself so much annoyed by 
the manner in which O'Grady had 
received advances which I had never 
seen made to any cne before, that I 
was silent. Even Grammont saw the 
awkwardness of all parties so much in 
need of his intervention, that he at 
once opened the whole negociation of 
the ball to O’Grady, describing with 
a Frenchman’s volubility and sarcasm 
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the stratagems and devices which 
were employed to obtain invitations— 
the triumph of the successful, the 
despairing malice of the unfortunate 
—heightening his narrative by the 
mystery of the fair hostess, who— 
herself unknown, unheard of till now 
—was at this moment at the pinnacle 
of fashion, dictating the laws and dis- 
tributing the honours of the beau monde 
to the greatest sovereigns of Europe. 

*‘ She is very beautiful, no doubt ?” 
asked O'Grady. 

** Oui— pas mal,” said Grammont, 
with that all-explaining shrug of the 
shoulders oy which a foreigner con- 
veys so much. 

** Very rich, perhaps ?” 

** Millionaire!” said the French- 
man, in a tone of exultation that be- 
spoke his full acquiescence in that 
surmise at least. 

* And her rank ?” 

“ Ah! I don't read riddles. All I 
know is, her house is the best thing at 
Paris ; she has secured old Cambacere’s 
chef de cuisine ; has bought up the groom 
of the chambers of the ex-emperor ; 
keeps an estafette going on the Stras- 
bourg road for patés de fois gras; and is 
on such terms with the sovereigns, that 
she has their private bands to play at 
all her parties. Que voulez vous!” 

“ Nothing more, indeed!” said 
O’Grady, laughing. “Such admira- 
ble supremacy in the world of bon ton, 
it would be rank heresy to question 
farther, and I no longer wonder at 
the active canvass for the invita. 
tions,” 

‘Oui, parbleu!” said the French- 
man gaily. “ If Monsieur the Compte 
d’ Artois does not exert himself, people 
will be more proud of a ticket to these 
balls than of the Croix de St. Louis. 
For my own part, I think of wearing 
mine over the cordon.” 

As he spoke, he flourished his card 
of invitation in the air, and displayed 
it in his bosom. 

“« Madame de Roni, née Cassidy de 
Kilmainham,” said O'Grady, bursting ~ 
into a perfect roar of laughing. “ This 
is glorious, Jack. Did you see this?” 

** See—eh ?—to be sure; and what 
then ?” 

But O’Grady’s mirth had burst all 
bounds, and he sat back in an arm- 
chair laughing immoderately. To all 
our questions he could give no other 
reply than renewed bursts of merri- 
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ment, which, however enjoyed by him- 
self, were very provoking to us. 

“He knows her,” whispered Gra- 
mont in my ear: 
knows madame.” 

** Jack, where shall we meet in half 
an hour?” said Phil at length, jump- 
ing up and wiping his eyes. 

* Here, if you like,” said I: “I 
shall not leave this till you return.” 

* Be it so,” said he; and then with 
a bow to my cousin and an easy nod to 
Gramont, O'Grady took his hat and 
departed. 

Gramont now looked at his watch, 


and remembering some half-dozen very: 


important appointments, took his leave 
also, leaving me once more, after so 
long an interval, téte a téte with Julia. 

There were so many things to talk 
over since we had met, so many remi- 
niscences which each moment called 
up, that I never thought of the hours 
as they ran over; and it was only by 
Lady Charlotte’s appearance in the 
drawing-room that we were apprized 
it was already past four o'clock, and 
that the tide of her morning visitors 
would now set in and break up all 
hopes of continuing our colloquy. 

“Where is your friend?” said my 
mother, as she carried her eyes lan- 
guidly round the spacious apartment. 

“Gone some hours ago: but he 
promised to take me up here. We 
shall see him soon, I suspect.” 

Colonel O'Grady,” said a servant ; 
and my cousin had just time to leave 
the room by one door, as he entered 
by another. 

Advancing to my mother with a 
manner of respectful ease which he 
possessed in perfection, O'Grady con- 
trived in a few brief words to resume 
the ground he had formerly occupied 
in her acquaintance, throwing out as 
he went an occasional compliment to 
her looks, so naturally and unaffectedly 
done as not to need acknowledgment 
or reply, but yet with sufficient em- 
pressement to show interest. 
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* T have heard since my arrival that 
you were interested about this ball, 
and took the opportunity to secure 
you some tickets, which, though late, 
some of your friends may care for.” 

He presented my mother as he 
spoke with several blank cards of in- 
vitation, who, as she took them, could 
not conceal her astonishment, nor 
repress the look of curiosity, which 
she could scarcely repel in words, as 
to how he had accomplished a task 
the highest people in Paris had failed 
in. I saw what was passing in her 
mind, and immediately said— 

** My mother would like to know 
your secret about these same tickets, 
O'Grady, for they have been a perfect 
subject of contention the last three 
weeks here.” 

** Her ladyship must excuse me—at 
least for the present—if I have one 
secret I cannot communicate to her,” 
said O’Grady smiling. “ Let me only 
assure her, no one shall know it before 
she herself does.” 

« And there is a secret?” said Lady 
Charlotte eagerly. 

“Yes, there is a secret,” replied 
O’Grady with a most ludicrous gra- 
vity of tone. 

“ Well, at Jeast we have profited by 
it, and so we may wait in patience. 
Your friend O'Grady will give us the 
aan of his company at dinner, I 

ope,” continued my mother with her 
most winning smile. 

O’Grady declined, having already 
accepted the invitation of the adjutant- 
general, but begged he might be per- 
mitted to join our party at the ball ; 
which being graciously acceded to by 
my mother, we both made our bows 
and sauntered out to see more of the 
sights of Paris. 

“Come, Phil,” said I, when we 
were once more alone, “ what is the 
secret? Who is Madame de Roni ?” 

* Not even to you, Jack,” was his 
answer, and we walked on in silence. 
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“ Meek Walton's heavenly memory.”—Worpswortu. 


WE had to pause in mid-discourse upon 
our pleasant theme, sweet reader ; 
more considerate than the Ancient 
Mariner with his poor Wedding-guest 
listener, we let thee go with our story 
only half-told. It is now time to re- 
sume our interrupted narrative; nor 
canst thou in any conscience object to 
our so doing, when some weeks were 
freely given thee for breathing-time. 
We arrest thy passing steps, therefore, 
without scruple; thirty minutes’ oc- 
cupation |—’tis not much—and after 
that thou shalt turn again to the all- 
er world. 

lost ever weary in hearkening to 
its tumult? dost ever grow tired and 
languid in justling thy way through 
the crowded paths of life? Then, 
were it well with thee for a time to 
forget these things; and the sweet 
converse of our old friend will be to 
thine ear soothing as the chiming 
fall of those melodious streams beside 
which it was his delight to wander. 

Nor will pleasure alone attend thy 
communion, but positive good will 
likewise flow to thee from his society ; 
from his precepts you will learn how 
the daily burden may be hest borne, 
and after his example, that a meek and 
contented spirit is better than philoso- 
phy; for that in every allotment in life 
there is something or other which will 
demand gratitude at your hands. 

The position in which we left our 
author (for we must go back a little in 
our narrative) was one calculated to 
test very severely his serenity of mind. 
Thick clouds had been long gathering in 
the English atmosphere; at length they 
joined their thunders, and the tempest 
was poured forth on the miserable 
land. The irresolute disposition of 
the king was ill calculated to contend 
with the lawless determination of 
the parliament, and in 1642 the civil 
war was begun with the indecisive en- 
gagement at Edgehill; then followed 
wearisome negociations in proposals 
made to Charles which he could not 
conscientiously sanction, yet which he 


was not left at liberty to decline. In 
1644 was fought the obstinate battle 
of Marston Moor, where the mili- 
tary genius of Cromwell abundantly 
displayed itself. Next year came 
the ruinous fight at Naseby; then in 
another twelvemonth was the king a 
self-surrendered prisoner in the hands 
of the Scottish army ; and in 1649 the 
unfortunate Charles at last found quiet 
in the grave. _ 

During these troublous times, as 
we have already told thee, Izaak 
Walton had been constrained to give 
up his employment in the metropolis 
—his attachment to the royal cause 
being well known. He retired to his 
native town of Stafford, and lived 
there upon a small estate which in 
better days he had purchased; and 
afterwards (perhaps driven thence like- 
wise) he resided with his distinguished 
friends in various parts of the coun- 
try; still possessing his soul in all 
patience, and trustfully awaiting a 
brighter and better state of things. 

In the lively colours of nature, in 
the happy society of his few familiar 
friends, and in the constant companion- 
ship of his own cheerful heart could he 
find blessings of which the turbulent 
world outside could not deprive him. 
Tothese did he turn in his hour of trial, © 
and they betrayed him not. His with- 
drawal from the world gave him suf- 
ficient time for thinking, and the fruits 
of his retirement we possess in his re- 
maining works which we have now to 
notice. Another mind would have 
degenerated into querulousness, but 
Walton’s rose superior to fortune, and 
triumphed. 

In 1653 appeared the work which 
has identified his name with its subject 
for ever—The Complete Angler, or, 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation. The 
first edition was in duodecimo, and 
was adorned with steel engravings of 
the fish mentioned in its pages. Not- 
withstanding the distracted state of the 
kingdom its success was immediate—a 
second edition appearing in 1655 with 
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many improvements. In 1664 a third 
edition was published; in 1668, a 
fourth ; and in 1676, a fifth, which 
was the last in Walton's lifetime. All 
these were successively enlarged and 
improved ; the fifth edition, from which 
our present copies are made, contain- 
ing eight chapters more than the first. 

The modern editions of the work 
are innumerable. We shall specify a 
few of many that occur to us. First in 
the list for its splendour and costliness 
stands that published in two volumes, 
imperial octavo, by Mr. Pickering 
a few years since from the editorial 
hands of Sir Harris Nicolas, and illus- 
trated by the late venerable Stothard 
and Mr. Inskipp. The local scenery 
is faithfully given in these magnificent 
volumes, and designs are supplied to 
each part of the book capable of fur- 
nishing a subject ; the correctness and 
beauty of the type is above all praise, 
and the prefixed memoir was, we un- 
derstand, the slow gathering of twenty 
years: only the price—six guineas— 
will keep this edition from general 
use. To readers, therefore, we re- 
commend (capable as it is of great im- 
provement) the less ostentatious edition 
of Professor Rennie—published in 
1834, or the still better re-publication 
of Mr. Major a few years previously. 
There are also one or two diamond 
editions which we have not seen, and 
with which, for our sight’s sake, we 
are not over anxious to make ac- 
quaintance. * 

Let us now turn from these dry 
details to the book itself which has 
been long lying open by our side 
soliciting ,our regard. Forgive us, 
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* Through the kindness of a friend in Dublin, to whom we would offer our 
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dear, kind, old friend! our “ regard" 
thou hast had for many a day, and 
now with all delight do we betake 
ourselves to thy gentleand true-hearted 
contemplations. 

«“‘ The Complete Angler,” while in- 
tended primarily for instruction in the 
gentle art, is by no means a strictly 
professional work. It was the author's 
object, he tells us, ** to make a recrea- 
tion of a recreation ;” and that it may 
not “ read dull and tediously,” said he, 
**T have in several places mixed, not 
any scurrility, but some innocent harm- 
less mirth.” Very judiciously, like- 
wise, he adopted a conversational cast 
for the whole, the interlocutors being, 
as the first chapter instructs us, “an 
angler, a hunter, and a falconer, each 
commending his recreation ;” or if we 

refer their Latin dress— Piscator, 

‘enator, and Auceps. By employing 
this machinery a liveliness is infused 
into his work which perhaps could not 
otherwise be arrived at; and as his 
book advances, through the introduc- 
tion of one or two more characters, 
with the relieving of songs and 
snatches of poetry, instead of a dull 
treatise Walton has produced a vo- 
lume to delight the inexperienced 
reader who will take it up only for 
the book’s sake. 

Also by a skilful accommodation of 
the parts Venator is overcome by the 
angler’s praise of his gentle amuse- 
ment (every thing that could be urged 
in favour of the art having been em- 
ployed to work his conversion): he 
supplicates to be received a pupil, and 
in the figure of giving instruction to 
one anxious to learn, the author skill 






sincere acknowledgments, we have been enabled since this paper was put into the 
printer’s hands to add to our stock of information with respect to Walton’s 
personal history; and we only regret that we must now give in a note, what we 


would have gladly embodied in the text of our article. 


From an interesting letter 


about Walton addressed by Mr. Pickering to this friend, which has been very con- 
siderately submitted to us, induced as it was by our former paper, we learn that 
Izaak came to London at an early age; that he was in all probability educated at 
Westminster—the defective register not permitting us to speak with certainty ; 
and that in his seventeenth year, in 1610, he was apprenticed to Thomas Grinsell, 
citizen and ironmonger, who had married his sister Anne. He was made free of 


the city in 1617-18. 


Mr. Pickering, who is not ashamed to be a man of taste in addition to his excel- 
lent habits of business, possesses the following interesting memorials of the author 
of ** The Complete Angler :”—a copy of this work with Izaak’s autograph; Walton's 
prayer-book, with the register of his family in autograph; the copy of Donne's 


sermons, which Walton 


ave to his most deare Ante Cranmer ; his copy of San- 


‘ derson’s sermons, with the texts in his own hand; his copy of Hooker's polity ; 


and presentation copies of all his lives and works, 
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fully weaves his work, and teaches his 
reader under guise of instructing 
another. 

The object we have set before our- 
selves in this and our former paper has 
been the examination of the literary 
merits of Walton; in consequence, 
any hints on the subject of the work 
under consideration would be irrele- 
vant. We may however be permitted, 
once and for all, to express our con- 
viction of the fruitlessness of book in- 
struction. Our memory brings clear 
before us almost every volume pub- 
lished on the theme, from Wynkyn de 
Worde's “* Treatyse of Fyshynge with 
an Angle” (as edited by the worthy 

rioress of St. Alban’s, Dame Juliana 

arnes) down to the days of Salmonia 
and of the poet-fisherman, Thomas 
Tod Stodart ; yet do we esteem them 
alike valueless in point of practical 
utility. And we detract not from the 
merit of “The Complete Angler” 
when we assert that it is chiefly as a 
literary composition we value it; for 
its rules and regulations—despite of 
their proceeding from our loved ac- 
quaintance—savour too much in our 
judgment of the sporting kingdom of 
Cockaign. 

Indeed, in his own introductory ad- 
dress to his reader, Walton confesses 
as much, when he declares angling to 
. be “ an art not to be taught by words 
but by practice ;” and when he admits 
the imperfection of his own counsels, 
inasmuch as a change of circum- 
stances will always require a change 
of plan, which alone experience can 
discover. 

We shall now present our readers 
with a few extracts. And here ata 
page full of lovely thoughts has the 

ook opened of itself: we suppose 
because we have found there our fa- 
vourite passage. Listen, dear reader, 
to Master Auceps so eloquently plead- 
ing for the feathered darlings of na- 
ture :— 


‘*Nay more, the very birds of the 
air, those that be not hawks, are both 
so useful and pleasant to mankind, that 


* See that sweet, sad ‘‘ sonnetto ;”"— 
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I must not let them pass without some 
observations: they both feed him and 
refresh him; feed him with their choice 
bodies, and refresh him with their cheer- 
ful voices. I will not undertake to men- 
tion the several kinds of fowl by which 
this is done: and his curious palate 
pleased by day, and which with ‘their 
very excrements afford him a soft lodg- 
ing by night. These I will pass by, but 
not those little nimble musicians of the 
air, that warble forth their curious dit- 
ties, with which nature hath furnished 
them to the shame of art.” 


Hush, hush! hearken to the bird of 
morning at heaven's gate, still quiring 
to the young-eyed cherubim :— 


** As first the lark, when she means 
to rejoice, to cheer herself and those 
that hear her; she then quits the earth 
and sings as she ascends higher into the 
air; and having ended her heavenly em- 
ployment, grows then mute and sad, to 
think she must descend to the dull earth, 
which she would not touch but for ne- 
cessity.” 


Emblem meet of the human soul, 
with all its upward risings still tend- 
ing to the heaven whence. they derived 
their being; yet often in its wander- 
ings to the far sky checked and drawn 
back to earth, wherein is placed its 
present home! 


** How do the blackbird and throssel 
with their melodious voices bid welcome 
to the cheerful spring, and in their fixed 
months warble forth such ditties as no 
art or instrument can reach to! 

‘“‘ Nay, the smaller birds also do the 
like in their particular seasons, as 
namely, the laverock, the little linnet, 
and the honest robin, that loves man- 
kind both alive and dead.” 


The nightingale, also, in whose 
plaintive tones the desponding soul of 
Petrarch* could find alone echoes for 
its own sadness, is here presented to 
us with more cheerful associations :— 


‘* But the nightingale, another of my 
airy creatures, breathes such sweet 
loud music out of her little instrumental 


** Quel rossigniuol, che si soave piange 
Forse suoi figli, O sua cara consort, 


E mi ramente la mia dura sorte,” ke. 
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throat, that it might make mankind to 
think miracles are not ceased. He that 
at midnight, when the very labourer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
yery often, the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and ialeubiing of her 
voice, -might well be lifted above earth 
and say, ‘ Lord, what music hast thou 
provided for the saints in heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth |’” 


Ofa different character, but very well 
worth quoting nevertheless, are our au- 
thor’s ingenious remarks upon contem- 
ee and action in their influence upon 

uman conduct and human happiness. 
These powers of man have been con- 
trasted each with the other from the 
earliest dawn of human thinking, and 
according to men’s different tempera- 
ments they have been received into 
different degrees of favour. Singly, 
they may no doubt afford momentary 
pleasure ; but for the effecting of sure 
and continued good they must needs be 
united: and Lord Bacon has expressed 
what we would say in language so exact 
and by an illustration so curious, that 
we shall employ his words in prefer- 
ence to our own, ‘“ That,” said he, 
* will indeed dignify and exalt know- 
ledge, if contemplation and action may 
be more nearly and strongly conjoined 
than they have been; a conjunction 
like unto that of the two highest 
planets—Saturn, the planet of rest and 
contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet 
of civil society and action:”* and 
Walton shows, that in his favourite 
pastime such result follows ; and with 
much ingenuity converts it into a 
plea for the greater esteeming of 
anglers and their innocent occupa- 
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tion. He begins by stating the case 
very fairly :— 


Tn ancient.times a debate hath risen, 
and it remaip® unresolved, whether the 
happiness of man in this world doth 
consist more in .contemplation or ac- 
tion? Concerning which some have en- 
deavoured to maintain their opinion of 
the first, by saying that the nearer we 
mortals come to God, by way of imita- 
tion, the more happy we are ; and they 
say that God enjoys himself only by a 
contemplation of his own infiniteness, 
eternity, power, and goodness, and the 
like; and upon this ground, many clois- 
teral men of great learning and devotion 
prefer contemplation before action; and 
many of the fathers seem to approve 
this opinion, as may appear in their com- 
mentaries upon the words of our Sa- 
viour to Martha, Luke x. 41, 42. 

** And on the contrary, there want not 
men of equal authority and credit, that 
prefer action to be the more excellent ; 
as, namely, experiments in physic, and 
the application of it both for the ease 
and prolongation of man’s life, by which 
each man is enabled to act and do good 
to others—either to serve his country 
or do good to particular persons. And 
they say, also, that action is doctrinal, 
and teaches both art and virtue, and is 
a maintainer of human society ; and for 
these, and other like reasons, to be pre- 
ferred before contemplation. Concern- 
ing which two opinions, I shall forbear 
to add atbird, by declaring my own; 
and rest myself contented in telling you 
that both these meet together, and do 
most properly belong to the most honest, 
ingenuous, quiet, and harmless art of 
angling.” 


Our author’s opinion of a “good 
companion,” so different from old 
Jack Falstaff’s, are very characteristic 
of his seriousness of mind, and the in- 


* From the “ Resolves, divine, politicall, and morall,” of Owen Felltham—a work 
that had an extraordinary share of popularity in its day, now almost unknown, 


we quote the following just remarks on the subject. 


We think our readers will 


ante us in admiring as well the style of the author’s thinking as the harmonious 
guage in which his ideas are embodied :— 


** Meditation is the soul's perppestive 


discerneth God as if he were near 
life's business. 


er han 


‘ We have bodies as well as souls, and even this world, while we are 
in it, ought somewhat to be cared for. 


fuss, whereby in her long remove she 


I persuade no man to make it his whole 


As those states are likely to flourish, 


where execution follows sound advisements, so is man, when contemplation is fol- 


lowed by action. 


Contemplation generates ; action propagates. 


Without the first 


the latter is defective ; without the last, the first is but abortive and embryous. 
St. Bernard compares contemplation to Rachel, which was the more fair ; but ac- 
tion to Leah, which was the more fruitful, I will neither always be busy and doing, 


nor « ‘er shut up in nothing but thought. 


Yet that which some men call idleness, 


I will yall the sweetest part of my life, and that is, my thinking.” 
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nocency of his social mirth. How 


much of the so-called pleasantry of 
society has been derived from one or 
other, or both, of the sources which 
he here so justly reprobates :— 


** And now to your question concern- 
ing your host—to speak truly, he is not 
to me a good companion; for most of 
his conceits were either Scripture jests 
or lascivious jests, for which I count no 
man witty ; for the devil will help a man 
that way inclined to the first ; and his 
own corrupt nature, which he always 
earries with him, to the latter. But a 
eompanion that feasts the company 
with wit and mirth, and leaves out the 
sin which is usually mixed with them, 
he is the man; and indeed such a vom- 
panion should have his charges borne ; 
and to such company [ hope to bring 
you this night. ‘ I love 
such mirth as does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon one another next 
morning.” 


What a blessed spirit displays itself 
in each line of these noble sentiments 
following :— 


‘That our present happiness may 
appear to be the greater, and we the 
more thankful for it, I will beg you to 
consider with me how many do even at 
this very time lie under the torment of 
the stone, the gout, and toothache ; and 
this we are free from; and every misery 
that I miss is a new mercy—and, there- 
fore, let us be thankful. There have 
been, since we met, others that have 
met disasters of broken limbs; some 
have been blasted, others thunder- 
stricken ; and we have been freed from 
these, amid all those many other mise- 
ries that threaten human nature: let us, 
therefore, rejoice and be thankful, Nay, 
which is a far greater mercy, we are 
free from the insupportable burden of an 
accusing, tormenting conscience—a mi- 
sery that none can bear ; and, therefore, 
let us praise Him for his preventing 

race, and say, every misery that I miss 
a8 a new mercy |” 


Yet at this time was he an involun- 
tary exile from the metropolis, re- 
garded with suspicion by the govern- 
ment on account of his loyal attach- 
ment to the throne, and unsettled in 
his place of residence, being uncertain 
how short he was to remain in any 
spot where he might fix himself. But 
the mind is always “its own place:” 
our opinions of things depend alto- 
gether upon the medium through 
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which we view them; and it is not so 
much misfortune or happiness that 
happen to men; as rather men make 
these for themselves by the regulation 
of their own hearts. In a rejoicing 
spirit of contentedness, he goes on to 
say— 


“* Nay, let me tell you, there be many 
that haye forty times our estates, that 
would give the greatest part of it to be 
healthful and cheerful like us, who, with 
the expense of a little money, have eat, 
and drank, and laughed, and angled, 
and sung, and slept securely; and rose 
next day, and cast away care, and sang, 
and laughed, and angled again, which 
are blessings rich men cannot purchase 
with all their money, Let me tell you, 
scholar, I have a rich neighbour that is 
always so busy that he has no leisure to 
laugh. ‘The whole business of his life is 
to get money, and more money, that he 
may still get more and more money; he 
is still drudging on, and says that Solo- 
mon says ‘ The diligent hand maketh 
rich ;’ and it is true indeed. But he 
considers not that it is not in the power 
of riches to make a man happy ; for it 
was wisely said by a man oF great ob- 
servation, ‘ That there be as many mi- 
series beyond riches as on this side 
them.’ And yet, God deliver us from 
pinching poverty, and grant that, havin 
a@ competency, we may be eontent an 
thankful! Let us not repine, or so 
much as think the gifts of God unequall 
dealt, if we see another abound wit 
riches; when, as God knows, the cares 
that are the keys that keep those riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s 
girdle, that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when 
others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness: few 
consider him to be like the silk-worm, 
that, when she seems to play, is at the 
very same time spinning her own bowels, 
and consuming herself; and this man 
rich men do, Inodien themselves with 
corroding cares, to keep what they have 
probably epeoupslonahly got. Let us, 
therefore be thankful for health and 
competence, and, above all, for a quiet 
conscience.” 


There are several pages similar to 
this, and in immediate consequence, 
which we are constrained by our limits 
to pass over, though we would will- 
ingly extract them for our readers. 
Your remedy, friends, if you are ag- 
grieved, is to procure the book on 
your account, and study it for your- 
selves; then will our omission be a 
very blessing to you, and as such you 
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will acknowledge it: besides, that you 
should do this was always our inten- 
tion; nor did we ever wish that 
our imperfect notice should supersede 
your own examination of these writ- 
ings, or that an hour's talk about them 
should serve as substitute for a life- 
long acquaintance with them. 

Here and there throughout the vo- 
lume, Walton has introduced poems 
by Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, George Herbert, 
Kit Marlowe, and Edward Waller. 
He has also given us one or two from 
his own pen, which we shall look to 
before we conclude our article. “ Old- 
fashioned poetry,” he callsthese former, 
but choicely good;” and in his com- 
mendation of them—for we have loved 
them long—we find our own judgment 
heartily to concur. 

We delight to come down at times 
to these unfrequented spots in our na- 
tive literature ; for the air over them 
is healthful, and somehow seldomer do 
clouds come between them and the 
heavens than in the atmosphere of our 
modern poems. Quaint as they are, 
and formal in their arrangement, like 
the fast-disappearing parterres of our 
grandsires, (of which they continually 
remind us,) still health is throned in 
every flower that meets our eye, and 
the stiff walks and rising terraces are 
pleasant to look at, after the common- 
— things that we see about us every 

ay. 

Ties indeed, it is to wander 
through our solemn GLEN, the deep- 
ened shadows of which that slanting 
sunbeam must be now parting in 
twain. You may see its entrance by 
coming with us to the window, and 
placing your cheek close to that side- 
pane—but those thick-clustered curls 
must be first removed, lady! blinding 
as they do both your view and mine. 
There, at the base of those twin blue 
mountains lies our retreat; the be- 

inning of it is just visible to you 
rom this, but it goes inward miles 
twain, with increasing loveliness. 
Nowhere can the bee find for itself 
more tempting food than its golden 
furze ; and the yellow broom and the 
purple heath seem to our fond imagi- 
nation nowhere to flourish so luxu- 
riantly as there. And, holding a 
middle course between the two sides 
of it, as if unable to determine which 
the more beautiful—now bending to 
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the one, now again wandering over to 
the other—stealeth along our tinkling 
burn. You see, in the sun-glimpse, 
one portion of it issuing into light, 
and descending the hill-side like a thin 
vein of gleaming silver. Yet have 
we beheld it, and with no long separa- 
tion, in a very different temperament. 
Sometimes, even as now, hath it 
scarcely strength to descend the tiny 
waterfall our own hands have made 
for it: it tires on its journey, and on 
reaching the embankment seems there 
to rest. And very often again, when 
far away among the mountains the 
dense rains have fallen, its choked-up 
channel cannot give room for the 
turbid waters it rolls along; impa- 
tient doth it chafe against such con- 
fining limit, and, at last, singing a 
glorious pean of liberty, it bursts its 
way to lose itself in the interminable 
ocean. 

But alike in storm and calm do we 
love to wander along its banks ; alike 
do we seek its company when the glad 
voice of spring comes to tell us of 
the birth of the violet, and when the 
mournful sighs of autumn too plainly 
reveal to us the reign of the Soene 
is over. 
its course, and right overhanging our 
chosen resting-place, is a cliff, mighty 
in stature, which we call—Words- 
worth stood sponsor for it—The Rock 
of Names. Grey with years stands 
the stern giant, and round his strong 
ribs the creeping ivy twines itself ; 
and here and there the lichen is seen 
growing from his side, and dense 
brushwood in patches of earth which 
no human hand ever disturbed. And 
the wild bird loves his rifted crevices, 
and rears her young in them, without 
harm, or fear of molestation. 

Between it and the river spread 
a dozen paces of as verdant sod as 
Erin any where delights in. A fairy 
knoll it is, and in dampest season 
always dry; and whenever the day- 
god looks down upon the valley, his 
sweetest smile is unfailingly flung upon 
the little recess we have made our 
own. 

The Rock of Names is over it, an 
ever-faithful warder, which has re- 
ceived from us its title on account of 
the associations our memory has 
connected it with; for underneath it 
have been recited the sweetest musings 
of our poets; and the names of al 


And midway, as you follow 
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that are great and good in literature 
that rock knows well, and will re- 
tain. 

Seldom do we take with us a book 
when we visit it, for we find nature 
always too attractive to permit us to 
read out of doors: but we love to 
fling ourself upon the green turf 
there, and turn over the stores of 
thought reading has bestowed upon 
us; and memory opens to us her 
riches, and the muse herself deigns to 
accept our adoration. 

Whatsoever delights us in poetry, 
a single, or at most a second, reading 
makes our own: it then remains for 
ever with us, in vivid recollection, to 
bring gladness to our heart so often 
as it may recur. And our older 
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minnesingers have supplied us with 
many of our  pleasantest themes. 
With half-shut eye can we dream 
away whole days together, in quoting 
from their deathless compositions, 
and lying upon our river’s bank can 
in their company listen to “ music 
sweeter than its own.” 

Not long since, O sovereign cliff! 
didst thou take up a strain, which 
shall be enduring as thine own ex- 
istence; and now shall it answer as 
fit specimen of the poetry Izaak 
Walton loved. But neither thou nor 
1, O mighty one! were to him indebted 
for our first introduction to it. It is, 
reader, by the Sir Henry Wotton we 
spoke to thee about in our last 
paper :— 


**4 FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


‘Fa ewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ! 
Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo—gold, pure clay— 
Honour, the darling but of one short day— 
Beauty, the eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin— 
State, but a golden prison to live in 
And torture free-born minds ; embroidered trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own. 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill ; 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 
I would be rich, but see men too unkind 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mind ; 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected whilst the ass goes free ; 
I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud ; 
I would be wpe but know the humble grass 


Still tramp 


ed on by each unworthy ass: 


Rich, hated; wise, suspected ; scorned, if poor; 

Great, feared ; fair, tempted ; high, still envied more : 
I have wished all; but now 1 wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair; poor I'll be rather. 


** Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 
Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fair, 
Fame speak me fortune’s minion ; could I ‘ vie 
Angels ’* with India; with a speaking eye 


* An angcl is a piece of coin, value ten shillings. 


The words, to ‘‘ vie angels,’ 


are a metonomy, aud signify, to compare wealth. 


[Shakspeare perpetrates one of his bad puns from th? name of this coin, when 
he makes Sir John give, as a reason for admiring Mrs. Ford: 

“ Fat.—Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of her husband’s purse; she 
hath legions of angels,”"~-Merry WIvEs oF WINDsoR | 
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Command"bare heads, bowed knees, strike justice dumb 
As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs ; be called ‘ great master’ 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 
Could I be more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives, 
Yet 1 more freely would these gifts resign 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this.empty pleasure | 


‘* Welcome, pure thoughts! welcome, ye silent groves |! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves ! 
Now the winged people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 

A prayer-book, now, shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears ; 
Then here I'll sit, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn to affect a holy melancholy : 

And if contentment be a stranger then 

I'll ne’er look for it, but in heaven again.” 


These verses occur in the “ Com- 
plete Angler,” not very far from the 
end; and we shall conclude our notice 
of this work of our author's with a 
few remarks on his character as a 
natural historian. 

And here he is not to be trusted, 
for his ignorance led him into errors 
so gross, that we sometimes doubt his 
seriousness in asserting them. When 
we state a few of the absurdities he 
gives us for “ facts,” we know our 
readers will smile, and.almost call in 
question his veracity. But Walton 
never intended to mislead. Habits of 
close observation would, no doubt, 
have saved him from most of his 
foolish fancies; but his mind was 
naturally unsuspicious, and led him to 
receive, without gainsaying, the state- 
ments of others on the subject. For 
this reason he adopts, and gives us for 
truths, such puerile conceits as the 
veriest tyro of the present day would 
not be guilty of. 

But, as some excuse for our old 
friend, let us keep in mind the compa- 
ratively modern origin of the science. 
Aristotle, it is true, began a classifi- 
cation, but the regular arrangement 
of the various species is only of yester- 
day, and the Régne Animal of Cuvier is 
in our judgment merely the com- 
mencement of accurate knowledge. 
Even it, we are persuaded, further 
discovery will in many respects amend 
or modify, and that before long. 

Some of Walton’s mistakes we 
must now briefly mention. The round 


prickly shell of the echinus, or sea- 
urchin, which we have picked up 
scores of times on the fair sea-beach 
of Y——_—,, he makes out to be the 
nest of the kingfisher: pearls with 
him are—very poetically, no doubt— 
‘glutinous dew-drops, condensed by 
the sun’s heat ;” eels are only vivified 
mud; the luce, or pike (we love the 
first name for our Shaksperian associ- 
ations) is produced from the pickerel 
weed; and—last not least—we learn 
from him the old traditionary story, 
that the barnacle, (lepas anatifera,) 
the little animal that attaches itself 
to the planks of the lost vessel, is 
the embryous formation of the anas 
bernicla, or barnacle goose! But 
enough; the age in which he lived, 
not the author, is chargeable with 
these things ; and how many notions, 
equally unfounded, are believed by the 
otherwise well-informed, at the present 
day. How many a heart at lone mid- 
night beats quicker at the tapping of 
the death-watch! With how many is 
the magpie still an unlucky bird, and 
the raven’s hoarse voice full of decided 
misfortune! How general, yet how 
absurd, the prejudice against the com- 
mon earwig ! 

We turn from these things to the 
three remaining biographies of Izaak 
Walton, taking them in the order in 
which they successively appeared. 

The memoirs he had previously pub- 
lished were of two intimate friends 
and associates of his own, and were 
designed to preserve their memory 
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and make known their merits to others; 
but now Walton was prevailed upon to 
engage in a similar task for a stranger, 
and one no contemporary, who had 
been deceased sixty-four years: this 
was Richard Hooker, the famous 
author of “ The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” 

If the former were love-labours, the 
present one seems to have been under- 
taken from feelings of duty. The 
name of Hooker had been carried over 
the world by means of his imperisha- 
ble writings, and the church to which 
he belonged had reaped a harvest of 
fame from the labours of one of her 
humblest sons ;* and now a notice of 
his life, containing “many dangerous 
mistakes both of himself and his books ”¢ 
had been given to the public by Dr. 
Gauden, Bishop of Exeter—the com- 
petitor with our first Charles for the 
authorship of the Eixw» Basiaizn. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Gil- 
bert Sheldon) knowing Walton’s capa- 
bilities in such composition, enjoined 
him to rectify the bishop’s mistakes, 
and vindicate the memory of Hooker 
by writing a fuller and a truer account. 

Twenty years had now gone over, 
he tells us in his preface, since the 
publication of the lives of Dr. Donne 
and Sir Henry Wotton—which fixes 
the date of the present biography to 
1664—and, untit this call upon him, 
he had had no thought of troubling 
* either himself or others by any new 
engagement of the kind;” but entreaty 
coming from such a quarter was not 
to be resisted, and accordingly the 
stores of information his diligent in- 
quiry had laid up for him are turned 
to happy account in the interesting 
biography he next presents us with. 

Richard Hooker, the schismaticorum 
malleus, as he has been called, was 
born of humble parents, at Heavytree, 
nigh to Exeter, about the year 1553. 
His early childhood was marked with 
gentleness of manner, quickness of 
apprehension, and withal a modesty 
that made him greatly beloved. He 
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was an early questionist, “ quietly in- 
quisitive why this was, and that was 
not to be remembered—why this was 
granted, and that denied ;” and these 
qualities so endeared him to his 
schoolmaster, that when his parents 
desired to apprentice Richard to some 
trade, the worthy teacher entreated 
that he might be left with him, pro- 
mising to double his diligence in his i 7. 
struction, and declaring that he sou 

no other reward than the content o 
hopeful an employment. 

In 1567, in his fourteenth year, 
under the patronage of Jewell, bishop 
of Salisbury, to whom he had been 
recommended by a rich uncle, and to 
whom he had even more recommended 
himself by his remarkable promise, he 
was entered in Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, the learned Dr. John Reynolds 
being his tutor. And here his deep piety 
and his great attainments procured for 
him two distinguished pupils, who for 
his life after were his steadfast friends 
—George Cranmer, nephew to the 
great archbishop of thesame name, and 
Edwin Sandys, afterwards the author 
of that remarkable book, the “ Europx 
Speculum.” In 1573 he was placed 
upon the foundation, being made one 
of the twenty scholars of his college ; 
andin 1577 he was admitted fellow. 

And now for three years longer did 
he continue a laborious student, “ en. 
riching his quiet and capacious soul 
with the precious learning of the phi- 
losophers, casuists, and schoolmen 
and with them the foundation and 
reason of all Jaws, both sacred and 
civil; and indeed with such other 
Jearning as lay most remote from the 
track of common studies.” He was 
then advanced to the lectureship of 
Hebrew, and immediately afterwards 
he entered into holy orders. 

Being appointed to preach at Paul’s- 
cross, he set out for London in fulfil- 
ment of his duties: here he was led 
into an imprudent marriage, whieh 
caused him to forfeit his fellowship, 
and brought him into continued cares 


* It reached Rome, and Clement the Eighth, the ruling pontiff, on hearing the 
first book read gave it this testimony :—‘‘ There is no learning that this man hath 


not searched into; nothing is too har rd for his understanding. 
his books will get reverence by age; for there is in 


serves the name of an author: 


"This man indeed de- 


them such seeds of eternity, that, if the rest be like this, they shall last till the last 


fire shall consume all learning.” 


¢ Walton’s ‘“ Epistle to the Reader of the Lives,” in 80, 


1670, 
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and discomfort ;—but these last only 
caused his blessed tranquillity of tem- 
per more abundantly to be seen. 

We find him in 1585, after some 
vicissitudes, enjoying the valuable pre- 
ferment of Mastership of the Temple, 
to which he was appointed by the 
Sandys family, his pupil Edwin having 
recommended him to the notice of the 
Archbishop of York, his father ; and 
it was now, on account of the afternoon 
preacher, Walter Travers, strongly 

iving Congregationalism the pre- 
erence to Episcopacy, that Hooker's 
mind was turned to the examination 
of those points of disputed discipline 
which form the groundwork of his 
celebrated volumes. There seems to 
have been a public opposition between 
the preachers, “the forenoon sermon 
speaking Canterbury, and the after- 
noon Geneva;” but the dispute brought 
with it much of pain and grief to both 
_—_ Travers was removed from 
is office, or left it voluntarily; and 
Hooker, to whom contention was 
especially distasteful, was at his own 
request appointed to the rectory of 
Boscum, near the city of Salisbury. 

In this retirement he completed the 
first four books—eight he intended 
there should be—of his Ecclesiastical 
Polity: these were entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall in 1592, but did not see 
the light for two years after. The 
fifth book appeared by itself in 1597, 
and was composed at the rectory of 
Bishop’s Bourne, in Kent, to which he 
had been meanwhile advanced. 

In the latter place, the fame of his 
writings and his own blamelessness of 
character attracted to him many visi- 
tors. But let his biographer tell the 
story in his own way :— 


** This parsonage of Bourne is from 
Canterbury three miles, and near to the 
common road that leads from that city 
to Dover; in which parsonage Mr. 
Hooker had not been twelve months, 
but his books and the innocency and 
sanctity of his life became so remark- 
able, that many turned out of the road, 
and others—scholars especially—went 

urposely to see the man whose life and 
earning were so much admired: and, 
alas! as our Saviour said of John the 
Baptist, ‘ What went they out to see? 
a man clothed in purple and fine linen ?’ 
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No, indeed; but an obscure, harmless 
man; 2 man in poor clothes, his loins 
ucually girt in a coarse gown or canoni- 
cal coat ; of a mean stature, and stoop- 
ing, and yet more lowly in the thoughts 
of his soul ; his body worn out, not with 
age, but with study and holy mortifica- 
tions; his face full of heat pimples, 
begot by his inactivity and sedentary 
life. And to this true character of his 
person let me add this of his disposition 
and behaviour: —God and nature blessed 
him with so blessed a bashfulness, that 
as in his younger days his pupils might 
easily look him out of countenance, so 
neither then nor in his age did he ever 
look any man willingly in the face ; and 
was of so mild and humble a nature that 
his poor parish-clerk and he did never 
talk but with both their hats on, or both 
off, at the same time.” 


Thelast three books of Mr. Hooker’s 
work he did not live to publish ; and 
there is too much reason to apprehend 
that we have them in a very different 
state from that in which their author 
left them—not from unfaithfulness on 
the part of his editors, but from the 
fact of some Puritan divines (against 
whom he wrote) having obtained tem- 
porary possession of the MSS. His 
death took place about the year 1600. 

The life of that model of the hum- 
ble, patient, exemplary country pastor, 
George Herbert, appeared from Wal- 
ton’s pen in 1670. He seems to have 
been moved to write it as “ a free-will 
offering, chiefly to please himself, but 
yet not without respect to posterity.”* 
A stranger to Herbert’s person, he 
was, however, well acquainted with 
his many delightful traits of character 
(through their mutual acquaintance, 
Dr. Donne) ; and the memoir he has 
given us, gathered from these glean- 
ings of description, abounds in felici- 
tous illustration of the mind and dis- 
position of its subject: the arrange- 
ment is excellent, and the reader’s 
interest is well retained throughout. 
We are disposed to rank it next to 
Walton's first and best biography—the 
life of Dr. Donne. 

Unlike Hooker’s, the family of 
George Herbert were noble—his father 
being Richard Herbert of Montgo- 
mery, and his mother Magdalen New- 
port, of the famous Shropshire family. 
He was born in the castle of Montgo- 


sts sees 


* “ Epistle to the Reader of the Lives,” Ed. 1670. 
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mery, on the third day of April, 1593, 
the fifth of seven brothers—the eldest 
of whom was Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the author of the celebrated 
deistical work “ De Veritate.” His 
childhood and early youth were spent 
under the anxious eye of his mother, 
who placed him in his twelfth year at 
the school of Westminster, “ where,” 
says Walton, “the beauties of his 
pretty behaviour and wit shined and 
ecame so eminent and lovely in this 
his innocent age, that he seemed to 
be marked out for piety, and to become 
the care of Heaven, and of a particular 
good angel to guard and guide him.” 
At the age of fifteen, in his right of 
king’s scholar, he was elected out of 
the establishment for Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
During his sojourn at that univer- 
sity many of his sweetest poems were 
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written, and from the first he seems 
to have consecrated his gift ; for soon 
a‘ter his removal he addressed to that 
dear parent who had so carefully 
tended him, the following eloquent re- 
monstrance against a general abuse 
of the talent of his day, and, alas! of 
our own likewise :— 


‘* But I fear the heat of my late ague 
hath dried up those springs, by which, 
scholars say, the muses use to take up 
their habitations. However, I need not 
their help to reprove the vanity of those 
many love-poems that are daily writ, 
and consecrated to Venus; nur to be- 
wail that so few are writ, that look 
towards God and heaven, For my own 
part, my meaning, dear mother, is in 
these sonnets, to declare my resolution 
to be, that my poor abilities in poetry 
shall be all and ever consecrated to 
God's glory ; and I beg you to receive 
this as one testimony :— 


‘* My God, where is that ancient heat towards thee, 
Wherewith whole shoals of martyrs once did burn, 


Besides their other flames ? 


Doth poetry 


Wear Venus’ livery? only serve her turn ? 
Why are not sonnets made of thee? and lays 


Upon thine altar burnt ? 


Cannot thy love 


Heighten a spirit to sound out thy praise 


As well as any 


she? 


Cannot thy dove 


Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight ? 
Or since thy ways are deep and still the same, 


Will not a verse run smooth that bears thy name ? 
Why doth that fire, which by that power and might 
Each heart doth feel, no braver fuel choose 
Than that which one day worms may chance refuse ?. 


II, 


‘Sure, Lord, there is enough in thee to dry 
Oceans of ink; for as the deluge did 
Cover the earth, so doth thy majesty : 
Each cloud distils thy praise, and doth forbid 
Poets to turn it to another use. 
Roses and lilies speak Thee; and to make 
A pair of cheeks of them is thy abuse. 
or should I women’s eyes for crystal take ? 
Such poor invention burns in their low mind 
Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 
To praise, and on thee, Lord, some ink bestow. 
Open the bones, and you shall nothing find 
In the best face but filth; when, Lord, in thee 
The beauty lies in the discovery.” 


We constantly think, on repeating 
. the above admirable lines, what a pro- 
phetic reply they furnish to the oppo- 
site view of the case put forward by 
Dr. Johnson* a hundred and fifty years 


after. The following are a few of the 
doctor's glittering sentences, than 
which, when divested of their oracular 
dogmatism, nothing can be more faulty 
in principle or unfounded in point of 


* Lives of the English Poets. —Waller and Watts. 
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fact :—* Contemplative piety, or the 
intercourse between God and the hu- 
man soul, cannot be poetical. Faith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invested 
by fancy with decorations. Thanks- 
giving, the most joyful of all holy effu- 
sions, yet addressed to a being with- 
+ out passions, is confined to a few words, 
and is to be felt rather than expressed. 
Poetry loses its lustre and power, be- 
cause it is applied to the decoration 
of something more excellent than it- 
self.” 

We stop with the last sentence ; 
surely, on the contrary, poetry receives 
a reflected glory the more it dwells in 
the sunlight of heaven; the nobler 
the subject it takes up, the higher 
doth it ascend in majesty itself. Could 
Milton have produced his undying 
poem by choosing any other or inferior 
theme ? 

Why is it, too, that all the impas- 
sioned portions of God’s word are 
poetical ; that the prophets spake in 
numbers ; that the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel so delivered his divine commis- 
sions ? 

And those who sought to deprive 
the muse of her sacredness of charac- 
ter, why is it they have all so signally 
failed? Had Johnson no memory of 
her triumph over his own contempo- 
rary, the proud inhabitant of Ferney? 
Could he not remember that Voltaire 
in his tragedies bore testimony to what 
in his life he denied—the beauty and 
the blessedness of Christianity? ‘He 
came,” wrote Charles Wolfe, “like 
the disobedient prophet that he might 
curse the people of God, and, behold, 
he blessed them altogether !” 

To this devotion of his poetical ta- 
lents, Herbert adhered most rigidly 
throughout his life: we shall have oc- 
casion immediately to refer to the 
fruits of this determination, and now 
must return to his collegiate life. 

In his twenty-second year his dis- 
tinguished reputation pointed him out 
as a fit person for a vacant fellowship, 
to which he was accordingly elected ; 
and four years after, in 1619, he re- 
ceived the further honour of being 
chosen orator for the university. While 
holding the latter post, he was fortu- 
nate enough to attract the notice of 
King James, by his elegant answer on 
behalf of the university, thanking the 
king for a volume of his poems called 
the Basilikon Doran. These poems 
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are reprinted by Bishop Percy, who 
pronounces upon them a high eulo- 
gium ; but they scarcely justify such 
praise as the following couplet, in 
which the orator’s letter concluded :— 


‘Quid Vaticanam Bodleianamque ob- 
jicis hospes ? 
Unicus est nobis bibliotheca liber.” 


From the king he received some 
trifling sinecure as an earnest of future 
favours ; but these were interrupted 
by James’s death in 1625. The year 
following, being now in the sacred 
ministry, he left his college for the 
prebend of Layton Ecclesia in the 
diocese of Lincoln, whence in 1630 
he was moved to Bemerton, near Salis- 
bury, where he continued during the 
remainder of his life. His feelings on 
entering the church are admirably ex- 
pressed in his reply to a court-friend, 
who dissuaded him from it on the score 
of his birth and abilities :— 


“It hath been formerly judged that 
the domestic servants of the King of 
Heaven should be of the noblest families 
on earth. And though the iniquity of 
the late times have made clergymen 
meanly valued, and the sacred name of 
priest contemptible, yet I will labour to 
make it honourable by consecrating all 
my poor learning and all my poor abili- 
ties to advance the glory of that God 
that gave them; knowing that I can 
never do too much for him that hath 
done so much for me as to make mea 
Christian. And I will labour to be like 
my Saviour, by making humility lovely 
in the eyes of all men, and by following 
the merciful and meek example of my 
dear Jesus,” 


We are constrained to pass over all 
mention of the lowly, and therefore 
lovely, life he did lead in conformity 
with this resolution ; suffice it, that Be- 
merton was blessed in its minister, as 
Layton Ecclesia had been before, and 
that in the former place he closed his 
useful life about the year 1633. 

The principal works of Herbert are 
—‘* The Temple,” a collection of sa- 
cred poems having reference to the 
parts of such an edifice; and “ The 
Priest to the Temple,” a work in 
prose, describing the character and 
offices of a Christian minister. The 
former requires peculiar feelings to 
sympathize in it: it was the great de- 
light of the poet Cowper in his illness, 
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and in our own day has received the 
commendation of Coleridge, who often 
expressed his favourable opinion of it 
to his friends. Some of the poems, 
from being admitted into our popular 
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collections, have become well-known ; 
we give as specimen the following; 
which is comparatively obscure, but 
unjustly so :— 


‘THE CHURCH FLOOR. 


‘* Mark you the floor? that square and speckled stone, 
Which looks so firm and strong, 


Is Patience : 


** And the other black and grave, wherewith each one 


Is chequered all along. 


umility : 


“‘ The gentle rising, which on either hand 
Leads to the choir above, 


Is Confidence : 


“But the sweet cement, which in one sweet band 
Ties the whole frame, is Love 


And Charity. 


‘* Hither, sometimes, sin steals, and stains 
The marble’s neat and curious veins ; 

But all is cleansed when the marble weeps. 
Sometimes death, puffing at the door, 
Blows all the dust about the floor : 

But while he thinks to spoil the floor, he sweeps. 
Blest be the Architect, whose art 
Could build so strong in a weak heart.” 


There is something more than the 
mere words in these nervous lines. 
What a goodly subject for a homily 
would not that afford which we have 
marked in italics; to what admirable 
account does the author turn his mi- 
nute observation of a few trivial cir- 
cumstances ! 

Robert Sanderson, whose life Wal- 
ton now undertook to compile, was 
born at Rotheram, in the county of 
York, September the nineteenth, 1587. 
He received his education first in the 
grammar-school of his native town, 
whence, in his thirteenth year, he was 
removed to Eton, or Westminster, (it 
is uncertain which), and thence, after 
a short stay, to Oxford. In the last 
place he seems to have. much distin- 
guished himself, for in his twenty- 
second year he was chosen by his col- 
lege their lecturer in logic; and from 
1613 to 1616 he enjoyed the dignity 
of sub-rector. 

Two years after this he was pre- 
sented to the living of Wibberton, 
near to Boston, Lincoln; and here he 
continued but a twelvemonth when 
the unhealthiness of the place caused 
him to vacate it. He now removed 


to the rectory of Boothby Pannell, ia 


the same county, whence his various 
writings were dated, and where hé 
continued to reside for upwards of 
forty years. Of the kindly nature of 
his intercourse with his people, Walton 
gives the following brief account. We 
transcribe it, as it may afford a hint to 
some of our readers : 


‘In this Boothby Pannell he either 
found cr made his parishioners peace- 
able and complying with him in the 
decent and regula? service of God; and 
thus his parish, his patron, and he lived 
together in a religious love, and a con- 
tented quietness ; he not troubling their 
thoughts by preaching high and useless 
notions, but such plain truths as were 
necessary to be known, believed, and 
practised, in order to salvation. And 
their assent to what he taught was tes- 
tified by such a conformity to his docs 
trine as declared they believed and loved 
him. For he would often say, that 
without the last, the most evident 
truths—heard as from an enemy, or an 
evil liver—either are not, or are at least 
the less, effectual; and do usually ra- 
ther harden than convince the hearer.” 


The distressful times of the Com- 
monwealth found Sanderson a sufferer, 
as well as other good men; his living 


was sequestered, and when, notwiths 
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standing, he continued his use of the 
church service, the soldiers of the 
parliament forced his book from him, 
and tore it, that so they might drive 
him to the use of extemporary prayer. 
In his pecuniary losses he was princi- 
pally supported by the bounty of 

obert Boyle, that good man, until a 
ae conjuncture restored to 

im, most unexpectedly, the proceeds 
of Boothby Pannell. 

There was one Mr. Clarke, a neigh- 
bouring minister, who had risen into 
importance from the zeal he had evi- 
denced on behalf of the parliament 
and covenant; and when Belvoir 
Castle was stormed by the royal 
forces, he was found there and made 
prisoner. By way of reprisal, a troop 
of horse was sent from the Com- 
monwealth garrison at Lincoln, to 
seize Dr. Sanderson, and bring him 
to them in custody. This was ac- 
cordingly done. But, fortunately, 
finding among his captors some per- 
sonal friends, the doctor received from 
them gentle treatment — this only 
being insisted on, that he must remain 
their prisoner until Mr. Clarke was 
exchanged. 

The cartel was effected, and on 


terms which placed Sanderson in com- 


parative ease and quietness. His 
living was restored to him, and his 

rson so far protected as that any 
injury done to him was, if unre- 
dressed, to be visited by the king’s 
soldiers upon Mr. Clarke—and wice 
versa. 

At the Restoration, Dr. Sanderson 
was elevated to the see of Lincoln. 
He was consecrated at Westminster, 
the 28th of October, 1660; and at 
the episcopal residence at Buckden he 
died in peace, on the 29th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1662. 

Perhaps the chief interest attached 
to this name is now to be found in its 
owner’s connection with the last review 
of the Book of Common Prayer. In 
the year next before his death a con- 
ference was held at the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s lodgings in the Savoy, between 
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the heads of the national church and 
of the body of dissenters from her 
communion; when for the satisfying of 
the latter some alterations were made 
in the liturgy, which was then care- 
fully revised. In all these changes 
Sanderson took a leading part: “ The 
whole convocation,” writes Walton, 
“valued him so much that he never 
undertook to speak to any point in 
question but he was heard with great 
willingness and attention; and when 
any point in question was determined, 
the convocation did usually desire him 
to word their intentions, and, as 
usually, approve and thank him first.” 
In particular we are indebted to him 
for the present excellent preface and 
the general thanksgiving in the litany 
service. 

These are the only extant biogra- 
phies of Walton; but we learn from 
other sources that he meditated some 
similar lives, and that he had actually 
begun memoirs of Hales, the Eton 
critic, and of Sir Henry Savile, a dis- 
tinguished provost of the same semi- 
nary. Both these imperfect sketches 
are lost to us. 

The poems of Walton are neither 
many nor of much worth; they con- 
sist principally of those verses which 
he attached to the published writings 
of his friends or his own, and for this 
reason they very much lack interest 
for modern readers. The following 
comprise the whole:—*“ An Elegy 
on Dr. Doune,” printed at the end 
of the biography; also a few lines 
written beneath the portrait of the 
same individual ; “ Verses to his reve- 
rend friend the Author of the Syna- 
gogue” (Christopher Harvie) ; verses 
before Alexander Brome’s Poems— 
octavo, 1646 ; before Shirley’s Poems, 
published in the same year; and be- 
fore Cartwright’s Plays and Poems— 
1651. There are also two songs from 
his pen inserted in * The Complete 
Angler,” which we prefer to any of 
the foregoing, and the second of which 
we quote as a favourable specimen of 
our author’s powers :— 


‘6 THE ANGLER’S WISH. 


*] in these flowery meads wou!d be; 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice ; 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love. 
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*“ Or on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty: please my mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
And then washed off by April showers : 

Here, hear my Kenna sing a song ; 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


** Or a laverock build her nest ; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus, free from law-suits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 


‘**Or with my Bryan* and a book, 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook ;f 
There sit by him and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set ; 
There bid good morning to next day ; 
There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave.” 


And this last he found at Winches- 
ter, dying in that city on the fifteenth 
day of December, 1683, at the house 
of Dr. William Hawkins, a prebendary 
of the cathedral there in which he was 
buried. His last literary labour was 
the editing, with a preface, of  Theal- 


were penning these two articles. We 
have conscientiously recommended 
them for use, because we do believe 
they will benefit the mind that studies 
them; and we have extracted largely 
from them for the purpose of encou- 
raging others to the same investigation 


ma and Clearchus, a pastoral history, 
by John Chalkhill, Esq.,” whose name 
appears to one of the songs in “ The 
Complete Angler,” and who is remem- 
bered as an acquaintance and friend of 
Edmund Spenser. 

We have now conducted our old 
friend from the cradle to the grave, 
where we must leave him; and feel on 
taking our public adieu of his writings 
that we shall only love them the better 
in private for the solitary moments 
they have beguiled for us while we 


of their beauties which we have made 
on our own account. Take our word 
for it, reader, though thou wilt never 
see our face, that if this hour’s dis- 
course lead thee to procure these few 
books of Izaak Walton, thou wilt not 
esteem them the least in all thy library ; 
and in return for our labour we only 
ask—esteeming it sufficient reward— 
that thou wilt remember in connection 
with them thy unknown friend— 

A Dreamer. 


[".* We have received (through a friend who wrote to him on the subject) 
the assurance of Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton, that Walton did not receive his educa- 
tion at that seminary, and that from his description it is doubtful whether he 
was ever in the school, which is now exactly in the same state it was in his time. 

This, of course, overthrows the hypothesis of our former paper ; and as cor- 


rectness would be always our aim, we cheerfully give it admission. 


Mr. Teale, 
of Leeds, has written to the same effect. ] 


* A friend conjectures this to be the name of his favourite dog. 


¢ Shawford Brook, part of the river Sow, ran through some property of Walton's 
near Stafford. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A POETIC CHILDHOOD.* 


CNARACTERISTICS OF THE PASSION OF LOVE AS MODIFIED BY THE POETICAL IMAGINATION. 


Tlavra yag rov ‘ass xas rou Suov ogsysras, xgxuvev ‘iixe wearr ‘erm xara Puew 
wearru.—Aristot. De Animd, ii. 4. 


Couched in the twilight bower of Memory, 
Ere yet her last faint vesper beam expires, 
The heart, once passion-tranced, now coldly free, 
Dreams back the fervour of its noontide fires. 

Thoughts in their first wild semblance profitless ! 

Yea, oft a dark and desecrated theme; 

Where fools still hear, and babblers still confess, 

Their record of some low licentious dream: 

But to whom, rarely fraught, the secret’s given, 

Theme deep as Ocean's depths, holy and high as Heaven! 









For here—here chief—for millions here alone 
Gleam the veil'd glories of our deathless dower ; 

Here sound, though strange and dim their undertone, 

The genuine echoes of immortal power. 

Here first the Nurseling of Eternity 

Lisps the weird language of his birthright, sighs 

That murmur infinite longings, tones that be 

Music strayed earthward from the spheréd skies. 

Infant of Hope, the Heir of heavenly joys 

Moulds his young heaven below, and sports among its toys! 


This Power, the Promise through the Pang still seeing, 

To paint the sunbow on the sunless storm ; 

This power to make our Hope our present Being, 

Flesh with the life of Spirit to inform ;— 

This high, heaven-framing instinct of the Heart, 

Prolific of new Edens,—bright Unrest, 

August disquietude, whose ceaseless art 

Time with Eternal hues can still invest,— 

This, this, through Sense’s earthlier tissue wove, 

Passion’s dread mystery makes,—the high Sublime of Love! 


And hence,—if now, quickening long-buried thought, 
Your Dreamer phantoms of dead joy present, 

Err not, as though some lower aim he sought, 

Nor basely deem of this high argument! 

Love is the yearning of the heart for Heaven, 

That wearied falters on its heaven-ward way, 

The impulse unto God, itself God-given, 

That, dazzled, errs, and divinizes clay. 

Hail, then, the Shadow of that better Light, 

Dawn of the infinite Love for Beauty infinite ! 


For round this delicate Dream of trancéd youth 
Charms, the wild creatures of ecstatic Soul 

Are poured, enchanting aye the brow of Truth 
With blossoms from ideal gardens stole. 


* See the Number for October, 1841. 
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Even as the cloud-born Iris, on whose form 

If earthly substance, a celestial dye 

Sinks mantling, till the Fondling of the Storm, 

Pillowed on earth claims kindred with the sky. 

Earth and etherial hues at last combined, 

Expands the Formed not Found, the Venus of the Mind! 


We feel the freshening dew of eve, and think, 

For then such thoughts the best and fairest be, 

As wandering by the crisp stream’s grassy brink, 

Grief dares forget herself to reverie,— 

We think—or dream—that Dew of starry growth, 

A rain of angel tears, a something born 

Of spirit-worlds ; and our fond hearts are loth 

To spurn the fancy graver hours would scorn, 

And give these gathered mists their name. Oh, thus, 
Earth’s purest mould is charmed to purer Heaven by us! 


Nay more—this sky-born instinct too hath made 
Yearn for the paradise of solitude, 

The wildering cataract, the sequester’d shade, 
Those whose deep tenderness, ill understood, 

Hath turned to quench its still consuming thought 
In Nature’s infinite embrace, and sate 

The famine of its longings overwrought 

On banquets sad and dim and desolate. 

The Heart, if not to Heaven or mortal clay, 

Must cling to very dreams, with them abide—decay. 


And some there be to whom a happier star 
Hath given to make their passionate breathings heard, 
Hath called one answering Spirit from afar 
To own the Silent Wanderer the preferred. 
Lo, in his breast a fair creation lives ; 
Mysterious image—is it hers? Alas, 
A brain-born phantom! Yet the Dreamer gives 
One name to all the glory-groups that pass 
In cloudy colouring o'er his eye, and bends 
To clasp the Form to which unconscious Fancy lends 
A-vettute of the air! To Love like this 
Otr Earth but ministers a Subject,—such 
As the strong spirit of creative bliss 

ay mould to glory with transforming touch. 
The rest is Heaven! the eternal impulse wrought 
Through souls undying shrined in dying frames, 
That fires, still fires, the heaven-ascending thought, 
And still forestalls the blissful heaven it claims. 
Formed for one central Beauty mortal eyes 
Shroud all in their own light—the light of Paradise! 


Hence rose the old world’s lovely madness—hence 

The Nymphs who haunted groves aud brawling brooks, 
Eternal Beauty shadowed to the sense, 

To rapture wanderers by celestial looks 

Startling like summer lightnings! Hence the train 

Of wondrous Shapes, half mortal half divine, 

Whose breathing marbles filled each storied fane, 

The Painter’s group, the Poet's subtler line. 

They sought in Love, in Poetry, in Art, 

A.dream-born Heaven to still the hunger of the Heart! 
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And thus the Dream-Child loved! Thus thy young breast, 
Soul of his dreams! learned its first tenderness 

For one who formed the angel he caress’d, 

And robed thee in a veil as shadowless 

As moonlight on a silent sea—a veil 

Of all his sweetest fantasies, that grew 

Round Thee, as blossoms neath a western gale 

Unclose their timid eyes of crimson hue, 

To shrine their parent tree in verdurous bowers, 

And garb its form with wreaths of its own spring-born flowers ! 






















That bright Ideal, moulded of fond thought, 
The fair Presiding Shape that haunts the heart, 

A type of inexistent beauty, wrought 

From every lovely model’s loveliest part, 

As rose that Sculptor’s Wonder which combined 

In one the gathered charms of all; yea more 

The Form that still o’erpasses them, which mind 
And Mind alone can frame, frames to adore,* 
Methought had glided into sight, as stole 

Like sundawn on the waves, this magic o’er my soul. 


I saw in it the witching dream that wooed 
My trancéd brain, slow waking up to life, 
Bodied to visible Nature; and a mood 
Artless while passionate, and ever rife 
With worshipp’d shadows, joyously received 

Its own bright Phantom in the world of sense! 
Yes—I could love it more when I believed 

My heart’s own energies had called it thence ; 
Had quickened with some new Promethean fire 
Its Hope to living truth, the might of deep desire ! 























We walked in love beside the waters wild, 
We bound our loves to all that Nature hath, 

Her shaggy gloom of woods, her crags o’erpiled, 

The grass and flowers that sparkled in our path. 

We loved amidst the lovely! and these views 

Ceaseless of solemn Nature coloured all 

Our hopes and joys with their eternal hues— 

Hues awful, shadowy, still—like those that fall 

O’er the hushed earth, when thunderous cloud-drifts lour 
Dark o'er the pulseless rest of Summer’s noontide hour ! 






Such is the mystic bond of lifeless forms 
To living feeling in our passionate days ; 
Flushed by the kindred common glow that warms 

Breathing and breathless in one happy blaze ; 

Diffusing soul o’er Nature, and from her 

Borrowing those deathless beauties for each thought 

Of the bright dreams she witness’d, which confer 

Eternity on Memory! They have caught 

Immortal Nature’s glow ; these blessed dreams 

Return, and with them woods, and wilds, and wandering streams ! 


* The two rival theories of the Beautiful, A. W. von Schlegel (among others) 
has clearly and eloquently enforced the inadequacy of the former. 
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Recollections of a Poetic Childhood. 


Thus in the ancient forest-fane our minds 

Were wed in heavenly union! Olden trees 

With green locks waving in the air, and winds 

That whispered round us with a softer breeze, 

And laughing waters, and upspringing flowers 

Beheld our innocence with happier face ;— 

And we were happy ; and the fleeting hours 

Rested their troubled pinions on the place 

In our joy joying :—boyish bliss yet strong 

With the deep mournful power that marks the Child of Song! 


Children—dream-haunted Children! Yet we mused 

Of Love impictured upon old Romance, 

Much marvelling, doubting—nay, even now confused 

With the first glow the spirit of that trance 

Shed on the young heart of each wondering child, 

Love’s pupil, while but dreaming o’er his page ! 

Already wrought his spell enchantment wild, 

Strange hopes, sweet wants, such as that gentle age 

May vaguely feel, but ill as yet imparts ; 

But years were fleet ; we grew; and with us grew our hearts! 


And meet was she to be my Spirit's Bride, 

That ladye of the passionate breast, whose thought 
Was inexpressive beauty! Side by side 

With One whose soul was prison’d lightning, sought 
Her steps each bare and wild acclivity 

Pathless to all save us and straggling flocks 
Untended, and imbibed the energy 

Of my strong visions, as amid the rocks 

High-piled, and barren peak, and tufted wood, 
O’erlooking wide domains, we gloried as we stood! 


And I was wont to gaze upon those eyes 

Kindling through tears, and tell the artless maid 
They stole their colour from the noontide skies 

Of cloudless Summer, when a deeper shade 

Suffuses the clear heaven, while, tranced, the earth 
Lies slumbering in the silent light !—’twas then 

The maiden blush first sprung to roseate birth 
Hovering on her averted cheek ; and when 

We next read tales of hearts that passion broke, 

Her smile was like a sigh, she trembled as we spoke ! 


This vision deepens—let it pass !— 

I seek 
But the fine spirit from human passion drawn ; 
I would not dim with shadows stern and bleak 
The heaven-wrought glory of its golden dawn. 
The rest let Memory mutely weep. Alas! 
What marvel if, enwrapt in gorgeous forms 
Of fancied bliss, men’s hearts still prone to pass 
From temperate Pity to the torrid storms 
Of Passion’s clime of tempests, fail to deem 
Misfortune’s hand can weave the texture of such dream ! 


Hast thou beheld the pallid Felon wake 

At Morn—he knows it by the sallow light 
That creeps along his dungeon wall to make 
Its cold damp misery vex his sickening sight,— 
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Hast thou beheld him start with scream of joy, 
A relic of the dream that saw him free 

In his loved cot ; the wife—the prattling boy— 
Hang on the husband, climb the father’s knee, 


And he is blest. 


*Tis past! those shuddering eyes 


Wake but to agony,—this day the Felon dies! 


Know this, and thou hast known what human souls 

Feel in that hour of fondness and of fears, 

When Youth’s enchanted morning first unrols 

Its cloud of fancies to dissolve in tears. 

What then? the pang in mercy still is given, 

To wrench eternal hopes from Sense and Time ; 

Infinite hearts, the property of Heaven, 

Must madden in earth’s suffocating clime. 

All else is mockery that men pursue, 

Gop, and God's inbreath’d Life—the Sour, alone are true ! 


THE HUSBAND-LOVER,. 


A TRUE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


** On celui qui me flatte m’aime trop ou il ne m’estime assez.” 


‘* A friend !—fetch me my cloak; for though the night be raw, 
I'll see him too !—the first I ever saw !”—Cowrer. 


« Evrten Leary! Ellen Leary!” ex- 
claimed Judith Malony, as she ran 
into the small but neat-looking cabin 
of the Widow Leary, “isn’t it your- 
self that’s the droll girl, to be sitting 
there, hanging over that bit of a cap, 
when it isn’t in your skin at all at all 
ou should be with the dint of joy. 
hy, girl a cree stig, I was full sure 
that I'd find you as merry as a bee; 
but instead of that, by my own song! 
you're as sober and settled as if you 
was ninety! Why my ould grand- 
mother herself had more life in her 
the week before she was coffined than 
you have.” 

** What do you mean, Judy?” said 
Ellen Leary, _—. laying aside her 
work, and evidently rather astonished 
at her visitor’s not particularly cere- 
monious address: “ won't you take a 
chair by the fire and warm yourself, 
for you must be wet from the shower.” 

he speaker was‘a tall, finely formed 


young woman, with brilliant black 
eyes, and rich but not coarse com- 
plexion, which was heightened not a 
little by the unexpected appearance of 
her guest. Her glossy black hair was 
simply drawn back from a forehead of 
unusual whiteness, and fastened at the 
back in the style almost universal 
among the female peasantry of the 
south of Ireland. Seated on a low 
stool not far from the clean hearth, 
on which a few bright embers were 
blazing, she was busily engaged in 
plying her needle at the moment of 

er companion’s entrance—a perfect 
picture of quiet industry and home 
content. The expression of her coun- 
tenance was modest, thoughtful, and 
intelligent ; but a close observer might 
have detected a slight compression of 
the lips, and a certain expression about 
the well-formed mouth, indicative of 
firmness, if not of obstinacy of dis- 
position. The appearance of her 
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visitor was the reverse, in every re- 
spect, of her own. Her low, squat 
figure and clumsy features exactly 
accorded with the cunning, yet bold, 
expression of a very mischievous-look- 
ing pair of black eyes. Her nose, 
which was of dwarfish dimensions, 
showed itself, like all pigmies, to be 
of an aspiring disposition, inasmuch 
as it turned right upwards, with an 
exceedingly determined-looking cock, 
while her “ elephantine pedestals” had 
lost in beauty what they had gained in 
strength, by their divergence from the 
model of the Medecean Venus. No 
sooner had Ellen presented her with 
the offered chair than she flung her- 
self upon it with a flounce which made 
all the plates and dishes on the neatly- 
arranged dresser rattle; and, after 
gazing on her companion for an in- 
stant in silence, burst into a loud 
laugh. 

«© What is it I mane, indeed, Ellen! 
Why then it’s yourself has the face of 
clay to az me that? Sure, you villian 
of the world, you won't be after deny- 
ing that you're going to be married 
this blessed night to young Denis 
Murphy, the best match in the whole 
country—the rale truth of a sober, 
honest, responsible boy ; and, I declare 
to my tay, you're sitting there like a 
judge, yourself and your cap, and 'tis 
‘ what do you mean, Judy?’ as if Jude 
was a fool!” 

* Well, Judy,” replied Ellen, blush- 
ing deeply as she resumed her work, 
‘and supposing it were true, what 
am I doing to vex you?” 

« Vex me, is it? Not to vex me at 
all, but to drive me distracthed. Sure 
when I heard the news I felt as light 
asa fly, and pegged off with myself in 
the height of the rain, as if I had 
wings to my toes!” So saying, she 
glanced complacently at the substantial 
vases of the Doric column before men- 
tioned, which certainly looked as if 
nothing short of the wings of the 
Hippogriff would have heen sufficient 
to sustain them. 

*¢ Indeed, Judy, | am much obliged 
to you for your kindness; but you 
ought not to blame me for being sorry 
to leave my poor mother who has so 
much tu put up with, God help her!” 
—here she paused, evidently from 
emotion, and bent her head lower over 
her work, in order to conceal the tear 
which had started unbidden to her eye. 


‘* Blame you! and why not, I'd like 
to know? Indeed, then, tis I that 
would, hot and heavy; and more 
betoken, if I was Denis Murphy, and 
to see you sitting there with your 
head under you, and looking so down 
in yourself, I'd be apt to think it was 
little you cared about me.” 

“If that’s all, Judy, I’m not much 
affaid, for I well know Denis would 
not think the better of me if I could 
part from my own without sorrow ; 
and so he told me himself,” 

** Maybe he would, and maybe he 
wouldn’t; ‘tis mighty hard to know 
men’s minds; but, indeed faix, I 
would not have killed myself tearing 
along as if the devil was driving me 
to see such a sober face as yours, Miss 
Ellen, anyhow; and if you'll take 
a fool’s advice, you'll just practise 
your manners ; for if the young man 
was to see you looking so black, 
maybe ‘twould run in his head that 
’tis somebody else you were after.” 

«‘ What do you mean, Judy?” said 
Ellen, looking up anxiously, and re- 
garding her companion with an ear- 
nest and steady gaze; “sure you 
know there is no one in the whole 
world I care for but him.” 

** And who said there was, Miss 
Ellen? only if you don’t look plea- 
santer in yourself when your husband 
is coming, maybe he'd think twas Tade 
Ferrall you had in your eye.” 

“Is that it?” said Ellen, looking 
much relieved: ‘indeed, Judy, you're 
greatly mistaken—-Tade Ferrall is no- 
thing more to me than a neighbour's 
son; and Denis well knows it.” 

“‘ And I suppose I don’t know it 
myself, Ellen? Why sure, when 
first he came home with his two ele- 
gant suits of clothes, as good as the 
priest's, and his beautiful hat, and his 
watch as big as a plate, and the neigh- 
bours used to be saying it would be 
a match, I often told them it never 
would be, though to tell the honest 
truth, he was ever and always stuck 
up to you just like 2 pocket.” 

“ That might be, Judy, but I 
never cared any thing about him; for 
although he certainly kept himself 
decent and respectable, and he was 
good enough and too good for me, I 
knew how unkind he was to his poor 
old mother, and how he stinted her, 
to spend it elsewhere; and it’s many a 
long day since I saw him at all.” 
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“Oh, then, Ellen, ‘tis you has the 
sinse! many and many’s the time I 
said that you never would have him; 
and when the people used to be saying 
this and that about the match, ‘ Hold 
your tongues, you know nothing of it,’ 
says I; ¢ Miss Ellen Leary is not a fool. 
What has Tade Ferrall in the wide 
world but just the little decency of 
them two or three wearables he has 
on his back ; and won’t Denis give her 
full, plenty, and leavings, and the life 
of a lady?’ besides, faix, ‘tis well I 
knew who'd be left.” 

* And do you really think, Judy,” 
said Ellen, anxiously—“ do you really 
think that that is the reason why I 
liked Denis better than Tade Ferrall ?” 

“ Dol think so, is it? Why then, 
what else would I do? Oh, Ellen! 
Ellen! you'd melt a Quaker, so 
you would! ‘tis you that are sober, 
and sinsible, and settled, my darling. 
Sure when the good offer came, you 
should take it; and then, the back of 
my hand and the sole of my foot to 
you, Tade, says Miss Ellen.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Judy, you wrong 
me,” said Ellen, with an earnest 
truthfulness which would have con- 
vinced any one not determined on 
incredulity ; but Judith, who had now 
fulfilled the object of her visit, turned 
a deaf ear to the words of her com- 
panion, and hastily starting up, and 
declaring “that the sun was shining 
illigant and that she should be home in 
three shakes,” she rushed out of the ca- 
bin as abruptly as she had entered it. 

The sun was, indeed, shining bril- 
liantly, as she hurried along the foot- 
path which led to the high road; and 
as she moved forward at a rapid pace, 
she glanced round her with an air of 
malicious triumph, and, snapping her 
fingers with mischievous delight, ex- 
claimed aloud—* Ha, ha, Miss Ellen, I 
think I scalded your heart prettily, 
any how! True for you, you doats 
upon Dinnis, but what’s that to me? 
only for you and your tricks, I well 
know tis my sister would have him ; 
and if there’s strength in my elbow, 
I'll break the match!” At this mo- 
ment her quick eye caught the figure 
of a man proceeding along the public 
road, at a short distance before her, 
and accelerating her steps, she soon lost 
sight of the cabin of the Widow Leary. 
Ellen, meanwhile, remained with her 
head bent forward upon her hand, 
lost in deep and painful meditation. 
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The insinuation of her treacherous 
visitor was one, the falsity of which 
she well knew; but, at the same time, 
a presentiment of coming evil pressed 
upon her heart with a weight which 
she found it impossible to shake off. 
Herself the eldest of a family of five 
children, whose mother had been left 
a widow at a time when those children 
were unable to assist her, she had 
early felt the necessity of exerting her- 
self to the uttermost, in order to 
relieve her over-tasked parent from 
the burthen of her support; and of 
late years almost the whole main- 
tenance of the family had depended 
upon her exertions. Long and deeply 
attached to her future husband, she 
had yet steadily resisted all his solici- 
tations for an immediate marriage, 
so long as her family remained de- 
pendant on her for their support. 
Now, however, the case was rather 
different: her two younger sisters 
were almost grown up, and her 
little brothers were beginning to make 
themselves useful in many ways; yet 
it was not until she had been re- 
— urged both by her lover and 
er parent, that she consented to a 
union so much to her own happiness. 
Her intimate knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the former had, however, taught 
her, that though himself strongly at- 
tached, and firmly convinced of the 
truth of her affection, yet his cha- 
racter was not wholly free from jea- 
lousy; and this conviction gave a 
point to the inuendo of Judith Malony, 
which otherwise it would not have 
possessed. Was it possible that Denis 
could think so meanly of her as to 
suppose that his paltry possessions had 
influenced her decision? The thought 
was most painful; and the big tears 
coursed each other unheeded down 
her cheeks as the idea suggested itself 
to her mind. Her reverie was at 
length interrupted by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and turning 
towards the open door, she perceived 
her mother toiling up the steep ascent 
which led to the house, and bending 
under the weight of a large and appa- 
rently well-filled basket, which she 
carried upon her back ; feeling that at 
that moment she could not meet her 
ever-anxious parent without betraying 
her agitation, she hastily arose, and 
before the exhausted traveller had 
reached the house, her daughter had 
taken refuge in the inner room. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


“« From labour health, from health contentment springs ; 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 


He envied not, he never thought of kings ; 

Nor from those appetites sustained annoy, 

That chance may frustrate or indulgence cloy. 
Nor fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 

He mourned no recreant friend or mistress coy; 
For on his vows the blameless Phebe smiled, 


Tue sun had scarcely risen on the 
morning of the day on which the con- 
versation detailed in our last chap- 
ter took place, when Denis Murphy 
issued from the door of his cabin, pre- 
pared for a journey of. some miles 
across the mountains. The Roman 
Catholic priest of his own parish lived 
at some distance; and as it was ne- 
cessary to obtain a certificate from 
him, previous to his marriage, he 
rose with the lark, in order to obtain 
the important document as early as 
possible. It was one of those bright 
and unclouded mornings which some- 
times cheer and gladden us in the 
latest of the autumnal months, and 
which not unfrequently, like the bright 
hopes of our early years, terminate in 
disappointment alien. No such 
reflection, however, occurred to our 
hero, who, as he gazed around him on 
the rich pastures and brown stubble 
fields, glistening under the beams of an 
October sun, felt that the smiling as- 
pect of external nature but faintly 
imaged his own happy feelings. He 
was a tall, stoutly-made young man, of 
about five or six and twenty, and al- 
though not handsome, there was a look 
of such decided good humour and 
drollery about his laughing blue eyes, 
that few persons would have been 
inclined to find fault with his health- 
ful though homely countenance, as he 
walkedalong the public road leading to- 
wards the mountain ; swinging his stout 
blackthorn stick backwards and for- 
wards by a leather thong which bound 
it to his wrist, he contrived to time his 
footsteps to the lively strains of a po- 
pular jig, which he continued whistling 
with a pertinacity and deterfMination 
truly edifying. He had proceeded in 
this manner about two miles, when, on 
reaching a turn in the road, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the figure of a 
man, who was proceeding along in the 


And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child.” Beattie, 





same direction as himself, and at some 
distance before him. Instantly deter- 
mining to “ share the road” with com- 
pany, he pushed forward at an accele- 
rated pace, in order to overtake the 
stranger. This, however, he found 
was no easy task, as the traveller, al- 
though apparently making no extraor- 
dinary exertion, still kept a-head in a 
manner which showed him to be a good 
and practised walker. Putting forth 
increased exertion as he perceived that 
the distance between him and the 
stranger did not sensibly diminish, he 
at length succeeded in attaining his 
object, and as he came up with him 
was surprised to find, that although 
not an old man, he was decidedly 
past the meridian of life, a circum- 
stance which, from the elasticity and 
vigour of his step, he should not have 
supposed. He was of middle stature, 
and rather slender frame, and was at- 
tired in a brown cloth coat and waist- 
coat, and knee-breeches of white cor- 
duroy. In his right hand he carried 
a very slight, dapper-looking walking- 
cane, while in his left he flourished an 
enormous red and yellow cotton hand- 
kerchief, gaudy enough to have suited 
the fancy of a New Zealand chief. 
Altogether, there was an air of ludi- 
crous self-importance and conceit about 
the odd-looking little stranger, which, 
while it excited curiosity, promised it 
ample gratification. As soon as our 
hero had fairly come up with him, he 
at once opened the conversation by 
a good-humoured—* Good morrow, 
sir.” 

‘‘ The same to you, young man,” 
replied the stranger, drawing himself 
up to his full height, and immediately 
taking from his pocket a large horn 
snuff-box, which he presented to his 
new acquaintance. “ The sun got up 
this morning as bright as a phainix, but 
prognosticate from the obnubilation 
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of the atmosphere that we'll have a 
distillation of the altitudes!” 

This little oration, which was pro- 
nounced with great gravity, and a most 
imposing wave of the large cotton hand- 
kerchief, impressed poor Denis with 


a very high idea of the superiority of 


the stranger, whom he at once set 
down, in his own mind, as a most i/li- 
gant scholar : it was, therefore, witha 
marked increase of respect that he 
ventured to continue the conversation, 
by observing— 

You were out early this morning, 
sir: may I be so bold as to ask, did 
you come far ?” 

«* Why, not to say very far, entirely. 
I only parbulated about tin or twelve 
miles—just from Cork ; but, you see, 
I’m a little too warm, for the road is 
oppos-site the apricity all the way, and 
the sun is rather hottish this morn- 
ing.” 

“From Cork!” said Denis. “I 
suppose you must have been in agreat 
hurry home, that you started so 
early.” 

“No, indeed ; but if you'd wish to 
know, I'll just tell you how it hap- 

ened. My name is ‘Tim Doolan, and 
i'm a stone-cutter by trade. Well, you 


must know I lived ever and —— 
with an old aunt of mine, Peggy Cash- 


man byname. She was a good woman 
—the Lord rest her soul in his glory 
—and she brought me up, and reared 
me, and took care of me, and gave me 
schooling and every thing else, till I 
was able to earn. Well, the other day 
she took very bad entirely, and she 
ealled me down to the room to her to 
tell me her mind. The poor dear 
woman was setting up in the bed, and 
her old cloak about her, comfortable 
and respectable; but the very instant 
I clapped my two eyes upon her, I 
knew the death in her face. ‘ Peggy 
Cashman,’ says I, ‘is there any thing 
in the whole ‘versal world I can do 
for you? sure, I'd do any thing at all, 
80 I would, and a good right I'd have.’ 
* Thank ye, Tim,’ says she, ‘and 'tis 
for that reason I called you. You 
know I’ve lived long in the world a 
pone pinnacle of a lone woman, and 

ow I struggled and strove to rear you 
and give you the learning, till there 
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isn’t such a scholar anywhere ; and I 
don’t know myself half my time what 
you're saying, you speaks so delightful, 
and has such tip-top English: and 
now, Tim, there’s only one thing on 
my mind—I’m entirely afeered when 
I die that that blackguard docthor 
will be stealing my poor carcase, to 
make castheroil of me, for when he 
was here last, he was feeling my arm 
with his watch in his hand, and “ put 
out your tongue, woman,” says he, just 
as if he was buying a baste! Oh! 
Tim, you don’t know them docthors : 
they'd skin a flea for the hide and tal- 
low, so they would; and so stand op- 
possite me out, and promise once for all 
that you'll take me down to the Botany 
Gardens,* and bury me there clane 
and dacent, as an honest woman 
should.’ Well, young man, to make 
a long story short, or to cart-tail it, as 
I ought to say. ’Twas true for her 
*twas the last death that was on her, 
and so she departed that blessed night, 
glory be to God."" Here the speaker 
paused, and had recourse to his snuff- 
box, while Denis fancied he could see 
a tear glisten in his small grey eye ; 
it must have been fancy, however, 
for after a moment’s silence he con- 
tinued his narrative in the same tone, 
but still retained his snuff-box in his 
hand, tapping it gently on the lid with 
an air of ineffable conceit. ‘ Well, 
well, she was the rale truth of a good 
woman, any how; and so we had a 
very pleasant wake, and all the neigh- 
bours were very agreeable, and came 
about her as kind as they could, and 
yesterday I promise you she had plenty 
of company convoying her every step 
of the way, till we got down to the 
gardens entirely ; but, man alive! if I 
was talking for ever, I never could tell 
you the transmogrifications of that hea- 
venly place!” 

“ What place is it, if you plaze, sir 2” 
said Denis, looking rather confused. 

“The Botany Gardens, man, to be 
sure. Oh, then, if it would not de- 
light any one’s heart to see the tomb- 
stones, and the roses, and the gravel- 
walks, and the vaults! But there was 
one thimg I saw there that flogged all 
—but ’tis no use to tell it to you, for 
you never could believe it; and if I 


* The Botanical Gardens, near Cork, have been tastefully laid out as a cemetery 
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was speaking for ever, sure nobody 
eould——” 

« What is it at all, man?” said 
Denis, who felt rather piqued at this 
imputation on his credulity, “ maybe I 
could believe it as well as another.” 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you, though 
I said to my own two eyes, says I~ 
¢ You're telling me lies!’ I saw an 
angel there, man, a most beautiful 
angel, cut in the marble stone, and 
his wings, man, his wings!—every 
feather was just cut out as wonderful 
as if it was in the wing of a goose |” 

“Oh, blood and thunder!” ex- 
claimed Denis, “did you raly see that?” 

‘I did indeed, young man, and a 
great deal more ; for, by my own song, 
there’s more in the world than igno- 
ramusses knows.” 

“ True for you,” said Denis; 
“ and now you mentions a song, maybe 
you'd be so kind as to give us a bar, 
for I think I heard you singing some- 
thing when I came up.” 

«* Only a little, just to shorten the 
road, for my heart was so heavy,” re- 
plied Tim, evidently much gratified at 
having his musical powers noticed, but 
at the same time, requiring, like 
many other amateurs, to be properly 
pressed. 

“Little or much,” said Denis, “I'd 
like to hear it, and I think ‘twas an 
English song.” 

“Ay, indeed, was it? Why, I'l! 
tell truth, 1 can sing a song that you 
won't understand one word of it from 
the beginning to the end.” 

“Can you, indeed?” said Denis, 
eagerly. ‘Oh, then, I'll be for ever 
obliged to you, sir, to sing me that.” 

“ Well, then, here goes,” said Tim, 
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drawing himself up to his full beight, 
and giving a few preliminary flourishes 
with his gaudy handkerchief 


‘* Come hither, ye nine, 
Unite in sweet merriment, 
In loyal strains for to aid me once more; 
And now for to praise 
The theme that is ’gelical, 
Lady St. Leger and Porciclor. 
She’s tall, straight, and slinder, 
Lustre attinds her, 
Cupid befrinds her 
With love and indulgency : 
She’s fortune’s care 
And nature’s effulgency. 
Around her the graces have framed a 
convergency, 
Highly, loftily, 
Entwined, combined, 
To laurel her name!” 


“Well, to be sure,” exclaimed Denis, 
as the precious ditty came to a come« 
clusion, “ that’s illigant ; maybe you'd 
give us another like that.” 

*« No, no, young man ; for the road 
divides here, and I suppose we must 
make a partition, and indeed I’m sorry 
for it, for you're a very dacent, proper 
boy, that understands himself very 
well.” 

“ You're right, Mr. Doolan, my road 
does turn off here, so I'll bid you good 
morning, sir, and thank you for your 
song.” 

Oh, no thanks at all: you were 
perfectly welcome to the best I had; 
and now, as I have a good step to go, 
I'll just bid you good-by, ‘and good 
luck to you.” So saying, Mr. Doolan 
grasped his little cane more firmly, 
and again set forward alone, while 
Denis pursued his own solitary path 
towards the dwelling of the old priest. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ They tell me I am happy, and I try to think it true ; 
They say I have no cause to weep, my sorrows are. so few, 
That in the wilderness we tread mine is a favoured lot, 
My petty griefs all fantasies—would I but heed them not— 
It may be so! the cup of life hath many a bitter draught, 
Which those who drink with silent lips have smiled on while they quaffed. 
But, oh, my heart is wandering back to my father’s home, 
Back to my sisters at their play—the meadows in their bloom. 


Then heed not when the stranger sighs, nor mark the tears that start, 
There can be no companionship for loneliness of heart !"—Miss St1cgNey, 


Ir has been a favourite theory with 
many writers of merit that true hap- 
piness has an existence wholly irre- 
spective of time, place, or circum. 


stances ; and from the days of the 
poetical philosopher, Pope, to those 
of the eS novelist, Bulwer, 
it has been a frequent assertion that 
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the portion of felicity allotted to each 
individual member of the family of 
man is nearly, if not completely, equal ; 
or, to use the beautiful language of the 
latter, that “the beams of happiness fall 
with the same lustre and power over 
the whole expanse of the ocean of life, 
although to our eyes they seem only to 
rest on those billows from which the 
rays are reflected back on our sight.” 
Now, though we freely admit the 
general truth contained in the above 
passage, yet we do believe that there 
are some classes of mankind who by 
their education, habits, and position in 
society, are peculiarly cut off from the 
enjoyments of life, and were we asked 
to point out the man whose outward 
circumstances were the least calcu- 
lated to render him happy in his pecu- 
liar sphere, we should at once and 
unhesitatingly reply—the Irish Roman 
Catholic priest. Selected usually from 
the family of some petty farmer or 
peasant in his native land, the future 
ecclesicastic is early set apart from his 
brethren and educated in a manner 
wholly different from them. At first, 
and while he remains under the paren- 
tal roof, this difference is not so dis- 
tinctly perceived ; but years roll away 
and the young student is sent to a dis- 
tant college to prosecute an education 
which has as yet hardly commenced. 
There for the first time his mind be- 
comes conscious of its innate powers, 
and as the stimulus to exertion hecomes 
more and more powerful his diligence 
is proportionally increased, and he 
starts forward in the intellectual race 
with a determination which insures— 
most commonly at least—a moderate 
rtion of success. Meanwhile the 
y is grown into the man, and when 
at length he has attained the object of 
his wishes and been admitted to the 
priesthood, he returns home full of 
fond anticipations of the pleasures 
which await him there. Such antici- 
pations, however, are, alas! doomed to 
complete and bitter disappointment. 
The brothers and sisters with whom 
he whiled away the long summer 
hours of a gay and happy childhood 
are no longer such as his imagination 
was wont to paint them. They are 
all men and women now, and a thou- 
sand interests occupy their attention 
which were unknown before ; and, oh, 
how inexpressibly painful is the disco- 
very that they can no longer sympa, 





thize in his pursuits, that their minds 
have lain dormant while his has been 
urged forward to the full stretch of 
its powers, and that the intellectual 
culture which cost so much to obtain, 
has placed a wide gulph between him 
and his own flesh and made him for 
ever a stranger in his father’s house ! 
Even his mother, the being who 
watched and tended his feeble infancy, 
and whose eyes were wont to glisten 
with tenderness and pride at every 
mention of his success—even she re- 
gards with an indefinite feeling of awe 
the consecrated minister of her mys- 
terious and comfortless religion, and 
unintentionally betrays that though he 
may be loved as fondly and proudly as 
before, yet in the hallowed circle of 
domestic companionship there is no 
place for him. A short period elapses 
and the youthful ecclesiastic is called 
upon to fulfil the onerous duties of a 
parish priest. The wealthy of his own 
congregation feel little disposed to hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to 
one who, whatever his attainments, 
has little in his appearance or manners 
to conciliate the good opinion of the 
elegant and refined; and he stands, as 
it were, between the two great classes 
of his flock, like some of those bare 
and rocky islands in the mouths of the 
great American rivers, within hail of 
both shores, yet effectually separated 
from either. His parish, indeed, 
affords ample occupation, and to the 
painful duties which he is obliged to 
perform he sedulously applies. He 
stands beside the miserable and filthy 
beds of the sick, the guilty, and the 
dying. At midnight he is summoned 
from his couch to ride perhaps many 
miles through the inclemency of a win- 
ter’s night, in order to listen to some 
tale of shame and sorrow faltered 
forth by the parched and fevered lip 
of suffering penitence, and then, when 
he has administered those rights which 
he falsely holds so indispensable, and 
when with a failing spirit and an ex- 
hausted frame, he turns towards his 
own solitary and cheerless abode, he 
knows that no kind and watchful being 
awaits his return and will welcome 
him with smiles. Cut off by that 
stern enactment of papal tyranny which 
commands the celibacy of the clergy 
from all the endearments of social life, 
his loneliness is shared by no loved 
companion, who can understand his 
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feelings or sympathize in his depres- 
sion. “ The little strong embrace” of 
heedless infancy is not for him—all 
that can brighten and beautify exist- 
ence, ae “all the hearts sweet 
ties into one knot of happiness,” are 
to him, and by his own act, as though 
they were not, and he finds too late 
that he has sacrificed on the altar of a 
soul-destroying superstition the solid 
comforts of domestic peace. Can we 
wonder then if for lack of a more sa- 
tisfying portion the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy should plunge into the 
arena of political contention, and be- 
come ambitious, artful, and dangerous 
men, or seek to drown by artificial 
stimulants the aching sense of isola- 
tion which they are compelled to feel. 
The person whom we are now about 
to introduce to our readers was one of 
the latter class. In his early youth 
he had been sent to the low countries 
in order to fit him for the priesthood, 
and there his sagacity and strong men- 
tal powers early distinguished him 
among his fellows. Unfortunately, 
however, his quick perception of the 
ridiculous and ready wit made him as 
great a favourite with his young com- 
panions as with his instructors, and 
the consequence was, that while he 
rapidly advanced in all those attain- 
ments which it was his main object to 
acquire, his manners remained wholly 
uncultivated and unimproved, and he 
returned home rich indeed in much 
solid information, but as ignorant of 
the common usages of polished society 
and as uncouth in appearance as if he 
had matriculated among the denizens 
of an Indian wigwam or an Esqui- 
maux hut. He was almost imme- 
diately inducted into a large parish, 
where his zeal and talents soon distin- 
guished him as a most promising 
pam and as he became better 
nown he was much respected by those 
whose good opinion was best worth 
having —still, still, he was vulgar, 
openly, undisguisedly, irreclaimably 
vulgar ; and though he felt that in 
society few could compete with him, 
either in acquired information or na- 
tural gifts, yet he often perceived, 
with indignation and shame, that the 
cheek of many a haughty beauty was 
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dimpled with malicious smiles, and the 
lip of many a solemn blockhead 
curled with a sneer, when some un- 
couth expression or slight breach of 
conventional good-breeding brought 
into a more prominent light the 
gaucheries and deficiencies of the 
peasant’s son. 

Let not those to whom the educa- 
tion of youth is committed despise ex- 
ternals. It must indeed be their care 
to guard the precious jewel of inte- 
grity from every taint; but the un- 
polished diamond has as yet no beauty, 
and though great talents and acquire- 
ments may occasionally force a man 
upwards in society in despite of every 
obstacle, yet even in those circles which 
derive their highest lustre from his 
presence he will be looked upon with 
jaundiced eyes, and feel himself to be 
an alien and a stranger. 

Father Peter Mulchahy was too 
sensitive and high-minded not to be 
keenly alive to the various slights 
which unfortunate deficiency of man- 
ner gave rise to; and by degrees he 
shrunk more and more into himself, 
until at length he wholly ceased to 
join in the social meetings of his 
wealthy parishioners. At first his 
books supplied the want of all intel- 
lectual companionship, and his soli- 
tary hours were cheated by literary 
pursuits ; but his disposition was es- 
sentially social, and gradually these 
lost their power, and he learned to 
seek society among that class from 
which he had been taken. It is pain- 
ful to follow the downward course of 
those who have been designed for 
better things. Gradually his own do- 
mestics and the neighbouring farmers 
became the sharers of his festive en- 
joyments, until at length there was 
scarcely a scene of revelry in the whole 
parish at which Father Peter was not 
a welcome guest. Thus completely 
and for ever was a strong and power- 
ful intellect darkened and debased, and 
few of those who witnessed the sad 
result were conscious of the bitterness 
of feeling which had been its cause, 
although there were many but too 
ready to make a scoff and a by-word 
of the drunken priest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘* The moon is sailing o’er the sky, 
But lonely all, as if she pined 
For somewhat of companionship, 
And felt it was in vain she shined. 
Earth is her mirror, and the stars 
Are as a court about her throne ; 
She is a beauty and a queen— 
But what of that ?—she is alone. 


“Is there not one—not one to share 
Thy glorious majesty on high ? 
I cannot choose but pity thee, 
Thou lovely orphan of the sky. 
I'd rather be the meanest flower 
That grows, my mother earth, on thee, 
So there were others of my kin 
To blossom, bloom, droop, die with me. 
Earth has its sorrows—grief and death ; 





































But these far better could 1 bear, 
Than reach and rule the highest sphere, 
To be a solitary there !”—L. E. L. 


AttHoucH it was yet early when 
Denis Murphy reached the comfort- 
less-looking abode of Father Mulcahy, 
the old man was already up; and, as 
Denis passed through the gateless 
piers which terminated the rude cart- 
track leading to the house, denomi- 
nated, with true Milesian magnificence, 
“the avenue,” he descried the person 
he came to seek pacing leisurely up 
and down before his half-opened door. 
His portly person was encased in 
a long blue riding frock and black 
leather gaiters, which ascended con- 
siderably above the knees. He wore 
an enormous green handkerchief, 
rolled rather than tied round his neck, 
while a low, broad-brimmed hat was 
so placed on his forehead as almost to 
conceal the grey and shaggy eyebrows, 
which, in their turn, shaded a pair of 
once scrutinizing and intelligent, but 
now almost lustreless dark eyes. Both 
hands were crossed behind his back; 
but the left firmly grasped an old- 
fashioned silver snuff-box, while the 
fore finger and thumb of the right 
managed to contain between them a 
most Brogdignagian pinch of real Irish 
rappee. On the cover of the box 
might be seen engraved, in diminutive 
letters, the simple yet significant in- 
scription, “Gage d’Amitie,” which 
betokened that it had been the gift of 
an early friend. And so it was; and 
though the noble-hearted youth who 
gave it had met an early grave, and 
time had now shed its snows upon the 


old man’s head, yet still he fondly 
cherished that token of affection in 
memory of one beloved, and of a land 
where many of the brighest and hap- 
piest of his young days had been spent, 
and towards which his heart yet 
yearned. As he paced slowly on- 
wards, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, occasionally stopping to gaze 
with a vacant stare at the barren and 
desolate-looking field which divided 
the house from the public road, it was 
easy to see that the mind—the ever. 
active mind, was busied with far other 
thoughts than any which the scene 
around him was likely to suggest. We 
say likely, for who can trace the hidden 
chain which connects our thoughts 
with one another, or links them with 
external objects? Perhaps the very 
prospect of utter wretchedness and 
neglect which we have been endeavour- 
ing to describe recalled to his mind 
the rich fields and sunny plains of 
France, the gay laugh of his young 
and reckless companions, the buoyancy 
of his own youthful feelings when pros- 
pects of future fame rendered him 
blind to the reflection that for the un- 
certain and unstable breath of popular 
applause he was sacrificing, on the 
altar of a soul-destroying superstition, 
the solid comforts of domestic peace ; 
or, perhaps—and the sad yet softened 
expression of his usually stern counte- 
nance favours the idea—his heart is 
wandering back to recollections of still 
earlier years, ere yet the whisperings 
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of ambition had roused within him the 
craving spirit that was to sleep no 
more—to that happy time when bro- 
thers and sisters felt for each other 
as they shall never feel again! They 
are all present with him now as once 
they were—not as the changed and 
worldly and selfish characters ‘which 
added years have made them; and she, 
the fond, the anxious, the proud and 
happy mother—oh! she gazes with 
her holy eyes upon her darling boy, 
and from that abode of felicity which 
has for long, long years been hers she 
stretches forth her arms of love, and 
beckons him to follow where the worn 
and wounded spirit rests at length in 
peace. 

The old priest was so completely 
absorbed in his own reflections that 
Denis had approached quite closely 
to him without being observed, and 
stood for some moments holding his 
hat respectfully in his hand before he 
was aware of his presence. The in- 
stant, however, that he perceived he 
was notalone, his featuresresumed their 
usual severe expression, and, halting 
directly before our candidate for ma- 
trimony, and disposing at one inhala- 
tion of the enormous pinch of snuff 
before mentioned, asked him, in rather 
a stern tone, his business? Poor 
Denis, who had had some difficulty in 
screwing up his courage to the stick- 
ing place, was quite taken aback by 
the abrupt manner and imperative tone 
in which the question was put, and, 
casting a most rueful glance at Father 
Mulcahy, muttered that he was glad 
to see his reverence’s honour looking 
so illigant. 

‘** Well in health, Denis; I’m obliged 
to you. But I’m bothered entirely 
from the rheumatism; and sure it is 
time for me. But, Denis,” he added, 
fixing his eyes inquisitively upon him 
as he spoke, “it is not to inquire for 
me that you came here: the old priest 
may be sick and lonely, shut up from 
Sunday to Sunday, but it’s not until 
he’s wanted that he’s looked for.” 

“God Almighty forgive your reve- 
rence! ‘tis a rale shame for you 
to say that. ‘Tis you that knows 
right well that I'd walk to Dublin 
on my bare knees to sarve you; 
and a good right I'd have, for ’tis 
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yourself got enough of my trouble 
when the sickness was on me. Sure 
you don’t think, your reverence, I'd 
be the unpitiful vagabone to forget 
what you done ?” 

“No, Denis, it was not you I 
thought of, but that unfortunate Tim 
Buckley, that gave me a turn no 
later than yesterday. He came up 
to me, with his hat in his hand, 
and his ‘ God bless your reverence,’ 
and told me a yard long of a lie 
about how his landlord was distress- 
ing him for his trifle of rint, and how 
his poor wife and children would be 
driven to take to the bag ;* and so he 
worked and worked at the poor old 
priest till he coaxed a five-pound note 
from his sick-looking purse, and then 
went off to America, and left the 
wife and the children to tramp it.” 

‘* Murdher in Irish! did he do that? 
Oh then, then ’tis the hot lodging he'll 
be getting hereafter, and a chair in the 
divil’s kitchen, for certain! Oh, Tim; 
Tim, ’twould be better for you that you 
never stirred out from the ashes than 
to do what you done to the priest !” 

‘dThrue for you, Denis— but I 
won't dirty my lips again with his 
ugly name; and so now tell me your 
business at once, for I well know it 
wasn’t to know how I was you came 
here. ‘Tis few would be crying after 
Peter Mulcahy if he was under the 
sod; so make a long story short, and 
tell me at once what is at you.” 

It was very difficult, however, for 
our hero to tell what was at him. He 
first raised his eyes to the face of his 
interrogator, but, finding something 
not very easy to stand in the earnest 
gaze of the priest, he then fixed them 
intently on the crown of his hat, as if 
he could read on it the word “‘ courage,” 
which our valiant and distinguished 
enemies the Chinese have painted on a 
large board and suspended at their 
backs. The hat, however, obstinately 
refused to lend him any assistance, 
whereupon, dashing it to the ground 
with a vehemence intended to punish 
it for its treachery, he burst out at 
once with, 

“ Sure your honour’s reverence 
knows well enough what I'm after. 
Isn’t it going to be married 1am; and 
that’s all about it.” 





* The beggar’s wallet, 
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« That'sall aboutit, indeed! There’s 
more in it than that, I’m thinking. 
Well I knew, from the moment I saw 
your red face, that the bachelors were 
done for ever with Denis. But tell 
me, who is the girl? Is she a good, 
honest, two-fisted, well-spoken colleen, 
able to mind the cabin and the chil- 
dren, and to make a stirring wife for a 
poor man?” 

““Why, plaze your reverence, I 
thinks Ellen Leary is good enough, 
and too good for the likes of me. She 
has no fortune, indeed—neither money 
nor value to signify—only one feather- 
bed of her own, and two hens that her 
godmother gave her; but then, what 
I said to my sister I'll not go back of 
it now. God rot ‘the money, says I ; 
I don’t care any more for it than if it 
was the dirt under my shoe. Don’t I 
see how she works and slaves for that 
poor dissolute mother of hers; wet 
and weary'she never fails her; and so 
now, says I, Katy, hould your bother- 
ing tongue, for I'll marry her, and no 
thanks, if she was as bare as the back 
of my hand.” 

“And so you're come to me for 
ae certificate, I suppose, to take to 

er parish priest, and worse than that, 
I suppose I must give it. But didn't 
somebody say that your handsome 
sweetheart was going to marry Tade 
Ferrall, and leave you to look for a 
wife ?” 

*’Twas a lie for whoever said it, 
then!” exclaimed Denis, at once tak- 
ing fire at the insinuation: “ she never 
cared a thrawneen for him; not she 
indeed.” 

* I’m glad to hear it, Denis. And 
now that you have a little money in the 
heel of your old stocking, and that 
_ have a strong, hearty young wife, 

suppose you'll take a house on the 
new line of road, and set up public 
business.” 

“No, plaze your reverence, I'll do 
no such hing. The publicans makes 
a deal of money, that’s certain ; but if 
I was looking at them for ever, I 
couldn’t tell in the world wide how it 
melts: and it isn’t the money alone 
that goes, but themselves and their 
families that melts down through the 
as and goes to the bad entirely. 

runkards they are, for all they deny 
it; and what between drinking, and 
courting, and fighting, and card-play- 
ing, ‘tis more liker hell upon earth to 
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be in one of their houses than to be 
along with an honest man.” 

Hopelessly as his companion had 
long given himself up to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, he was yet struck 
with the force of our hero’s observa- 
tions, and could not help muttering to 
himself, as he hastened towards the 
door—* He is right! those who live 
by the vices of their fellow-men will 
share with them in one common ruin, 
like the devouring flame which finds 
its own extinction in the annihilation 
of that whereon it feeds.” 

The necessary papers were soon 
signed, and the fees deposited in the 
priest's eel-skin purse, and the old man 
then kindly invited Denis to take his 
breakfast before he returned home. 

“Thank your reverence kindly for 
that same ; but the divil fly away with 
the morsel that shall cross my two lips 
till I stand on my own flure once 
again—thanking your reverence all the 
same, and meaning no way no offince.” 

* None in the world, my good fel- 
low ; and before you go I'll just give 
you a small piece of advice, in case 
the wife should be troublesome here- 
after— 


‘If you're advis’d by me, 
‘Take the oil of hazel tree, 
And anoint her body well till she’s dumb. 
Tis the best receipt in life 
For to make a scolding wife— 
For to make a scolding wife hold her 
tongue,’” 


« Sure, then, your reverence should 
have your joke, and you're heartily 
welcome to that same. But now, 
sir, I'm going, and I hope ’tis long 
again before I'll trouble you, and 
may you never see sickness or sorrow 
—and just give me your blessing be- 
fore I go.” 

So saying, and before Father Peter 
was aware of his intention, he threw 
himself on his knees before him, and 
waited with reverent attention for his 
benediction. 

“* You have it, my poor fellow—you 
have it,” said the old man, much 
moved. ‘ May God Almighty bless 
and protect you, and give you all health 
and happiness !” 

* Thank you, sir—thank you,” said 
Denis, as he rose from his knees, hi 
face beaming with the expression of 

ateful and happy feelings. “The 

ord love you for all your goodness 
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to me this day—and he will love you, 
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are sent to me, and not stay to exa- 


be with the help of God.” mine curiously every blessing, and 
ud In a few moments our hero had _ pick it to pieces as children do their 
of taken his departure for hisown home; toys, in order to. find out what it is 
Kk and as Father Peter watched himfrom made of! Yes! I would wish to do 
; his window, and marked his elastic so—to.bear patiently the evils which 
. step, and the happy expression of his _ old age and loneliness bring with them ; 
Z healthful countenance, a glow of some- and surely we need not shrink from 
® thing like youthful feeling filled his solitude, when we remember that in 
il own withered heart. There he was, the last great struggle of existence, 
trotting down the uneven cart-track, when the palsied hand refuses to obey 
: swinging his stout black-thorn stick our command, and the dim eye is closed 
. about, and occasionally taking with it on external objects, we are emphati- 


well-directed aim at some tall thistle 
or blossoming dandelion, and the lonely 
old man could well understand the 
excitement of his feelings. ‘“ Ay, 
there he goes,” he at length exclaimed 
aloud, “ happy and contented! Whe- 
ther his felicity is to share the common 
fate of earthly joys he knows or cares 
not, but proceeds on his homeward 
path, unmindful of future events. Oh! 
what would I give to feel as he does— 
to take the good gifts of God as they 


cally solitary, though surrounded by 
mourning relatives and friends, for 


* All alone, so Heaven has willed, ‘we 
die.’” 


Calming his troubled spirit by such 
reflections, the soliloquist slowly with- 
drew from the window, and again 
crossing his hands behind his back in 
their accustomed position, once more 
sallied forth into the open air. 


CHAPTER V. 


“O vita nostra di travaglia piena 
Come ogni tua allegrezza poco dura 
Il tuo gioir é come aura serena, 









Ch ’alla fredda stagion troppo non dura, 
Fu chiaro a terzo il giorno, a vespra mena ; 
Subito pioggia ed ogni cosa oscura. 

Parea ai Franchi esser fuor d’ogni periglio 
Morto Agramante e sotto il re Marsiglio 
Ed ecco un altra volta che il ciel tuona, 

Da un altra parte, e tutti ardi di lampi, 





Si ch’ ogni speme i miseri abbandona, 
Di poter cor frutto delli lor campi 

E cosi avoien ch’ una novelta buona ; 
Mai di venti o trenti di non campi, 


Pere 


e vien dietro un altra che |’ uccide, 


E piangera domane ]’uom ch’ oggi ride.” 


Ir has ever been a favourite theory 
among aristocratic sentimentalists, of 
the Sterne and Werther school, that 
warm affections and acute sensibilities 
are the exclusive prerogative of the 
higher classes ; and, while such per- 
sons are compelled to acknowledge 
that characters like those of Jeannie 
Deans and Evan Dhu exhibit a 
strength of attachment to the objects 
of their devotion, and a heroism of 
affection seldom to be met with among 
the great, yet they secretly nourish the 
conviction, that though these characters 


ARIOSTO. 


are professedly drawn from nature they 
borrow half their lustre from the skill of 
their historian, and that the genius of 
the novelist has not a little embellished 
the actions he compels them to ad- 
mire. Individuals like those I have 
been endeavouring to describe, look 
upon the common feelings of huma- 
nity as the old countess did upon her 
Bible, as “essentially aristocratic,” 
and stifle their own feelings of com- 
passion for sufferings they are deter- 
mined not to relieve, by the sweeping 
assertion, that the poor have really 
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little or no feeling for any thing but 
themselves. With all due deference 
to the amiable and enlightened indi- 
viduals who hold such comfortable 
opinions, we beg leave to state our 
own settled conviction, that the very 
reverse is the fact, and that the shock 
of any great and unexpected calamity 
strikes upon the heart of the unedu- 
cated peasant with a sense of utter 
hopelessness and desolation, unknown 
to the better regulated and more re- 
flective minds of the intellectual and 
refined. We say this with regard to 
the first burst of sorrow only, for we 
do believe that the duration of afflic- 
tion is, with the poor, (we had almost 
said with the great mass of mankind,) 
in an inverse ratio to its intensity ; 
and the imperious necessity which 
exists for providing for their daily 
and pressing wants, soon drowns their 
recollection, as well as diminishes 
their regret for by-gone sorrows. 
The rich, the idle, and the dyspeptic 
find, on the other hand, that well- 
nursed and properly-petted affliction 
becomes quite a powerful auxiliary in 
all their schemes for selfish gratifi- 
cation. By its aid they can desert 
their own home, and the duties of their 
station in society, to try the effects of 
English watering-places and German 
baths. Whatever it would be either 
disagreeable or troublesome for them 
to do they can avoid, under the plea 
of their over-acute sensibility, until 
at length some tremendous calamity 
. at once arouses the conscience they 
have long successfully cheated, and 
they are compelled, with bitter tears 
of contrition, to acknowledge that 
their sin has found them out! 

The joys of the poor are like their 
sorrows, most intense. Unaccustomed 
to serious reflection upon the eourse 
of human events, they never look 
upon happiness and prosperity as es- 
sentially fugitive in their nature: on 
the contrary, they rest in them, unap- 
prehensive of change, never consi- 
dering them as “ trials, not rewards,” 
or having been taught the substance 
of the great truth which the French 
moralist has so well expressed when 
he says: “* Que rien ne resemble mieux 
a demain que hier.” 

Our hero was not one whit more 
inclined to torment himself with 
coming evils than others of his class ; 
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and it was with feelings of unmixed 
delight that he retraced the way which 
led to his own abode, where he knew 
that his sister waited for him, and 
would have his breakfast of potatoes 
and milk prepared against his return. 
He had performed his journey so ex- 
peditiously that he reached the cross- 
road, turning off to his cabin, several 
minutes before Judith Malony, who 
accordingly “put her best leg fore- 


most,” as she herself expressed 
it, in order to overtake her in- 
tended victim. Now, which was 


Judith’s best leg we cannot take upon 
ourselves to determine, as one was 
bound up with a length of dirty rag 
sufficient to have secured the cele- 
brated chest of Ulysses, and the other 
decidedly limped; but this we can 
say, that both were exceedingly thick: 
and we suppose it was some such 
personage which suggested to Tickell 
his not very complimentary lines :— 


‘* They say Hibernian ladies kick, 
And nature arms them—for their legs 
are thick !” 


As she panted after the happy and 
unconscious Denis, puffing at every 
step like a wheezy French poodle, and 
thumping her bare heels on the 
ground with such hearty good will as 
to take what she termed “music out 
of the sod,” her mischievous spirit 
made her snap her fingers, with excess 
of glee, at the very idea of all the 
misery she was about to inflict on a 
fond and faithful heart, which had 
never injured her. Had she been 
asked to do so, she could not have 
adduced a single plausible reason for 
supposing, that even if Ellen Leary 
had never existed, Denis would ever 
have been induced to think of choosing 
her sister as his wife; but she was 
spiteful, and in a small way she gene- 
rally contrived, even when she failed 
in doing good to herself, to do a little 
mischief to others. 

Let not our gentle readers imagine 
that we draw upon our imagination 
for a character like hers, or that feel- 
ings so repugnant to their natures are 
confined to the narrow and cunning 
heart of Judith Malony. Alas! we 
fear that there are too many who, 
while they would not positively dash 
the cup of happiness from their neigh- 
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bour’s lips, would like, of all things, 
to add a few bitters to the draught. 

Denis had advanced about three 
hundred yards from the cross, whis- 
tling most ye “the girl I 
left behind me,” when Judith’s sturdy 
step and loud puffing for breath at- 
tracted his attention, and caused him 
to turn his head hastily, in order to 
ascertain who it was who seemed so 
determined on overtaking him. 

“Ts that you, Judy Malony? 
You're welcome as the flowers of 
May,” said he, at once bringing “ the 
girl I left behind me” to a very ab- 
rupt conclusion. 

“ The top of the morning to your- 
self, Mr. Murphy, my darling, and I 
hope you're as well as I wishes. Oh! 
tis I that isn’t able to wag from tear- 
ing after you, down the road, just like 
a race-horse; running, and driving, 
and breaking my heart within in me, 
just like a egg, striving to come up to 
you; till at last I was so mad, I says 
to myself, I wish to my heart the devil 
would break one or other of his grey- 
hound legs, and then maybe he'd let 
me tell him I wished him joy.” 

“ Thank you, Judy,” said Denis ; 
“I'm entirely obliged to you for your 
friendship, and as for joy, you couldn’t 
wish me more of that than I have; 
for I am as happy as the king, or the 
popes and sure the divil himself couldn’t 

old me this blessed minute—glory 
be to God!” 

** Oh! then may I never sin if that 
same isn’t droll. Denis, Denis, ’tis 
you that are happy, and comfortable, 
and respectable, and well liked. Sure 
when I heard the news, I was only 
watching myself till the first peep of 
day ; and I'll engage I never laid leg 
to ground, or blessed myself even, till 
I pitched my two eyes on her hand- 
some face.” 

“ Ay, ay, Judy; handsome is that 
handsome does ; and, though I say it, 
that shouldn’t say it, Ellen Leary is 
the rale truth of an honest girl.” 

“And why shouldn’t you say it? 
and who dare prevent you, I'd like to 
know? She's all that and more, for 
if -she’s good and gracious, sensible 
and steady she is, too. My hand for 
you, Ellen wasn't the fool to throw 
herself away upon them that had nei- 
ther money nor value, as many a poor 
girl did before her; but when the 
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good match came across her, she let 
the bad ones lie back, and small blame 
to her for that same.” 

Now, though Denis knew in his 
heart that it was not for his paltry 
possessions, great as his artful compa- 
nion contrived to make them appear, 
that he was beloved; and, though his 
riches only consisted of two tolerably 
fat pigs, a house, furnished with a 
deal table, a feather-bed, and four 
chairs, and an old leather pocket-book, 
in which lay, in solitary grandeur, one 
hardly-earned ten-pound note, yet he 
was doomed to feel that curse of com- 
parative wealth in all ranks and sta- 
tions—suspicion. And, though there 
was nothing which he could positively 
lay hold on in the artful speech of his 
tormentress, yet a feeling that he was 
not loved for himself alone, crossed 
his mind as she spoke, and caused him 
to remain silent. Judith saw her ad- 
vantage, and after a short pause re- 
turned to the charge. 

“Yes, Denis; I'm sure I always 
said it and thought it, that she’d do 
the sinsible thing at long last; and 
I’m sure, when herself and Tade 
Ferrall used to be stuck up so 
close to one another, and _ the 
neighbours used to tell me, some 
morning or other they'd give the old 
woman leg-bail, I used to tell them to 
mind their own business, for Ellen 
Leary knew a trick that was better 
than that. And thrue it was for me; 
for when I only just mintioned his 
name there above at the house, out 
blazes her two beauteeful eyes at 
me, like two coals of fire, and— 
‘Judy,’ says she, ‘is it mad en- 
tirely you are? Don’t be a thwarting 
me that way, with a beggar like that ; 
for, believe you me, I'l] never look at 
the same side of the road with Tade 
Ferrall again.’ ” 

The fixed attention with which 
Denis drank in the poisonous words 
of the cunning Judith, as well as the 
dead silence he had observed, almost 
terrified the slandress from finishing 
her speech. Happy had it been for 
more than one young heart if it had 
done so. But, alas! who ever set his 
heart to do evil, that did not find 
himself compelled to go forward even 
against his will, and even to advance 
much farther than he originally in- 
tended to have done. 
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The moment the name of Tade 
Ferrall was mentioned, the train 
which had been ignited burst into a 
flame, and the unhappy victim of jea- 
lousy and suspicion felt that the world 
contained for him but one individual, 
and that hated individual was his 
rival. Father Mulcahy had, likewise, 
mentioned him as the acknowledged 
lover of his bride; and now that 
Judith had aroused his jealous fears, 
he saw clearly what, ten minutes be- 
fore, he would have deemed impos- 
sible; and read, by the strong light 
of his own jaundiced imagination, 
that she whom he loved with all the 
intensity of the wildest devotion, had 
ever preferred Tade Ferrall to him- 
self, and that nothing but the basest 
and most avaricious motives had 
guided her in her acceptance of his 
suit. 

Hastily bidding Judith good morn- 
ing, he jumped over the neglected 
fence which separated the barren and 
stony fields from the road, and telling 
her he would take a short cut home, 
set forwards at a pace almost equal to 
arun. He had not, however, gone a 
hundred yards, when he stopped sud- 
denly, and a moment afterwards set 
forward as suddenly again. 

Judith watched all these move- 
ments, indicative of a troubled spirit, 
with infinite glee. 

“Ha, ha! Mr. Murphy, I think I 
scalded your heart purty well,” she 
exclaimed aloud; “ but now, faith, I 
must stir my stumps, and leg away 
home.” 

So saying she walked forwards, at a 
rapid pace, in the direction of her 
own abode. 

Denis, meanwhile, hurried onwards, 
a prey to the most conflicting sensa- 
tions. His first feelings were all jea- 
lous rage and a vague desire for in- 
stant and signal revenge; but gradu- 
ally the image of his beloved Ellen, as 
he saw her last, when she timidly, yet 
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with all the confidingness of a tender, 
sensitive, yet modest woman, con- 
sented to plight her faith to his, and, 
leaving those to whom she had so 
nobly clung, and to whom early ties 
and associations had united her, share 
with him every coming joy or sorrow, 
rose up before him and bid him blush! 
Surely it was not possible that one so 
young» so innocent, so loving and so 
oved, could feign the emotions he had 
believed so genuine, and consent to 
plight her faith to one she cared not 
for, because he had two pigs, a table, 
and aten-pound note. It could not 
be; and as he thought of the many 
instances in which she had given him 
ample proofs of the strength and con- 
stancy of her attachment, and felt 
how unjust were his jealous fears, the 
scalding tears fell in hot drops from 
his eyes, and yielding, in spite of every 
effort, to the emotion which shook his 
frame, he clasped his hands together 
and wept aloud. Feeling unequal to 
meeting his sister and her husband 
until a little more calm, he seated 
himself on a large stone, by the 
side of the road, and by degrees 
reasoned his excited feelings into 
greater tranquillity. By degrees, too, 
his confidence in the object of his 
early affections was restored, and he 
rose to continue his journey in a 
calmer mood. But oh! how different 
were his sensations, when at length he 
beheld his own cabin, from what they 
would have been but one short hour 
before. His step was firm, and his 
countenance no longer bore the im- 
press of passion; but the happy ex- 
pression which had animated it was 
gone, and a low monotonous whistle 
now indicated a sad change in his 
feelings from what they had been 
when he had beguiled the way with 
the lively strains of a well-known 
jig as, when Judith Malony first over. 
took him, on his return from his visit 
to the priest. 
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* Let me not to the marriage of true minds 


Impose impediments. 
Which 


Love is not love 
alters when it alteration finds, 


Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Ah! no! it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken: 
It is the star of every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although its height be taken. 
Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks," 
But bears it out, e’en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 


I never writ, nor no man ever loved 


Is there a human being who has ever 
taken even that furtive, partial, and 
 eaaye glance at the workings of 

is own feelings, which is sometimes 
forced upon us, and which we dignify 
by the name of an examination into our 
own hearts, who can lay his hand upon 
that heart, at which he has just taken 
a glimpse, and seriously and soberly 
assert that it is not selfish? We be- 
lieve that there are few who would 
have the hardihood to do so, although 
we remember to have heard certain 
gentlemanly bachelors, who lead club 
lives, and never visit their estates ; and 
also, certain elderly and respectable 
gentlewomen, whose days are devoted 
to scandal, and their nights to cards, 
inveigh against the selfishness and 
ingratitude of the world, as if they 
formed no part of it themselves. We 
believe that even if these immaculate 
and never-too-much-to-be-admired in- 
dividuals were asked, when in a 
candid mood, their opinion of them- 
selves, they would acknowledge that 
they were a little—* just the least 
taste in life,” as our countrymen say 
—selfish; and if they concede the 
point, we humbly conceive that no 
other person—not even the benevolent 
Howard, or the indefatigable Mrs. 
Fry—will venture to deny the charge. 
The fact is, that without self-love, all 
idea of personal identity would be lost ; 
and consequently it becomes a most 
necessary ingredient in the very con- 
stitution of our nature. Selfishness 
is fallen self-love, and is so nearly 
allied to it, that though a whole host 
of French philosophers have laboured 
to explain satisfactorily the difference 
between amour propre and amour de 
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sot, they have done little more than 
confuse and embarrass their readers, 
who are, however, pretty well con- 
vinced, before they have half perused 
their writings, that from the grand 
selfishness denominated ambition to the 
more circumscribed selfishness deno- 
minated avarice there is not a single 
passion incident to the natural heart 
which this odious vice does not either 
dictate, modify, or control. 

Kate Connor, the sister of our 
hero, was not destitute of a con- 
siderable share of selfishness in her 
own little way. She had been so long 
hearing from Denis of his intention of 
marrying Ellen Leary, that at length 
she began to feel very unapprehensive 
of the marriage ever taking place ; 
for although she had never advanced 
so far in her education as to scrawl, in 
a large sprawling hand, on the leaf of 
a well-worn copy book, that “ Delays 
are dangerous,” yet she had a little 
theory of her own on the subject, 
which brought her to the same con- 
clusion, namely, that “when the 
thing is put on the long finger, God 
knows but maybe it would never come 
to pass.” Now, Kate Connor and her 
husband had lived with Denis ever 
since they were married, and very com- 
fortable they found it, it was, there- 
fore, an extreme annoyance to her to 
find that he was really and truly 
going to bring a sister-in-law to live 
in the same abode with her; for 
though in theory she wished her bro- 
ther every happiness, and though she 
had frequently and eloquently lamented 
to her female friends that Denis never 
“set his mind upon marriage,” yet in 
practice she would not have been 
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grieved if he had wasted the best 
years of his life in anxious suspense, 
terminated by bitter disappointment, 
provided she were left undisputed 
mistress of the mud cabin he kindly 
permitted her to share. We do 
not say that Kate was herself con- 
scious of the cause which led to her 
reception of the announcement of 
the approaching wedding with very 
gloomy looks, but we do say, that if 
she had probed her own heart, she 
might have been fully aware of what 
was passing there. Do any of my 
readers consider her a very detestable 
character? If so, let them analyze 
their own feelings closely the next 
time they hear of some great change 
taking place in the situation and pros- 
pects of their friends, and then let 
them condemn Kate Connor, if they 
dare! As Denis Murphy drew 
near the house, his mind reverted 
to the angry countenances of his 
sister and her husband, when he had 
the night before imparted to them 
the intelligence of his immediate mar- 
riage ; and as he thought over their 
eloquent objections to his Ellen’s want 
of fortune, as well as the innumerable 
cogent reasons they had adduced 
against his marrying so soon, inter- 
larded as they were with exaggerated 
expressions of attachment to himself, 
as a sort of set-off against the real 
unkindness of their words, the present 
dejection of his mind made him almost 
dread to encounter another lecture 
from Kate. But our hero, though 
remarkably acute in the common 
affairs of life, knew as little of the 
windings of a selfish woman’s policy, 
as if he had never known one of the 
sex. His brother-in-law might, for 
aught we know, have retained precisely 
the same feelings he entertained the 
night before ; but Kate had had time 
to consider the matter in all its bear- 
ings, and having decided, that as what 
can’t be cured must be endured, and 
that as the marriage was, bona fide, a 
settled thing, the more firmly she 
persuaded Ellen that it met her wishes, 
and that she rejoiced in it, so much 
the “ better quarters” she could pull 
out of Ellen, she, with laudable acti- 
vity, at once acted on her convictions, 
and Denis had the exquisite satisfac- 
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tion of finding the whole of his house- 
hold furniture in the middle of the high 
road, while his sister, with her pet- 
ticoats tucked up to her knees, and her 
face flaming like a little tna ina penny 
show, was engaged in bringing an ac- 
tion of damages against the unoffend- 
ing, though undoubtedly, hard-hearted 
chairs and tables—*‘ sand and scrub- 
bing versus old age and dirt, the costs 
of which were likely to be considerable. 
The moment Kate noticed his ap- 
proach, she discontinued her employ- 
ment, and hastily wiping her hands 
in a blue check apron which was 
twisted round her waist, and which in 
case of surprise she could let down in 
a moment to conceal her dripping 
garments, ran into the house, in 
order to place upon the embers of the 
almost extinct peat fire the half-cold 
potatoes, of which she now intended 
to make what she termed ray haters.* 

“ Well, Denis darling, is that you? 
You were wonderful long to be sure, 
and indeed you look as if you were 
ready to drop after the walk, se¢ down 
at wanst and rest yourself, for you 
can’t but be tired.” 

So saying, she rushed into the 
road, and with one sweep of the wisp 
of straw she held in her hand clear- 
ing the sand from the chair upon 
which her brawny arms had been ex- 
ercising their powers at the moment 
of his arrival, and which now looked 
among its fellows like a pale face 
among a sedate party of Cherokees, 
she bore it hastily into the house. 
Denis was soon comfortably seated, 
with a large wooden bowl a den 
on his knees and a porringer of milk 
placed beside him on the ground, and 
then, as the ceremonial of the break- 
fast-table did not require that Kate 
should discontinue her labours, she 
quietly returned to the unhappy pieces 
of furniture upon which she was ex- 
pending so much muscular power, and 
which testified by sundry groans 
and shrieks the extremity of their 
sufferings, and their real Hibernian 
antipathy to being washed. 

We shall leave Denis Murphy for a 
short time while we turn to describe 
the scenes which had meanwhile been 
taking place at the cabin of the Widow 
Leary. The panting and exhausted 
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parent had scarcely deposited her pre- 
cious basket on the snow-white table, 
when she called loudly to Ellen to 
assist her in unpacking its contents, 
and unwilling as the poor girl was to 
appear before her mother at that mo- 
ment, she dared not disobey her sum- 
mons. Accordingly, composing her 
countenance as much as possible, she 
hastened torender Mrs. Leary the assis- 
tance she required. She need not, how- 
ever, have been very uneasy, as to the 
effect her looks would produce, as the 
hospitable widow was so intent on dis- 
playing her little stores, that at that 
moment we believe if her daughter had 
been in an ague fit, she would not have 
remarked it. The contents of the 
well-packed basket were like a teetotal 
tea-party, “numerous and select.” 
First came a pair of mould-six candles, 
carefully embedded in hay, and de- 
signed to grace the nuptial board ; 
next, a quantity of white cabbage suf- 
ficient to have furnished the commis- 
sariat of a whole army of caterpillars ; 
then a small piece of very salt-looking 
beef; a companion piece of pickled 
pork ; and lastly two lemons, a paper 
of white sugar, and a stone jar contain- 
ing “good parliament whiskey,” as the 
label on the side ostentatiously set 
forth. 

“ Well, Ellen dear, I hope you'll 
like what I brought, and indeed the 
gentleman that served me said it was 
good, ‘for,’ says he, ‘maam, I 
wouldn’t give you any spirits that was 
not fit for your use; and I’m sure I'm 
not sorry I'm off the road, for my feet 
is as sore as if I was after dancing 
a co-tee-long* on a furze bush; but 
tell me, darling, where's the children, 
for [ brought them a paper of cupitial 
bull's eyes.” 

Here was a startling inquiry. Poor 
Ellen, who had never from the hour 
of her birth neglected one of her 
brothers and sisters, had this day, 
from the moment she had given them 
their breakfast, completely forgotten 
their existence. The sister who was 
to supply her place with her mother 
was in the service of a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, and could not be 
spared for a week or two; but the 
three younger children were at home, 
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and should they appear in their dearly- 
beloved dirt before the wedding guests, 
it would be a perfect disgrace. 

‘Run, Ellen dear, before we're 
shamed entirely, and bring them in 
crooked or straight, or I'll lose my 
sinses clear and clean,” said the poor 
mother in a voice of despair; and 
Ellen, covered with confusion at her 
own negligence, instantly set off in 
search of the little truants, whom she 
discovered seated very pleasantly in a 
stagnant pool by the side of the road, 
engaged in the primitive and never- 
tiring amusement of making mud pies. 
No sooner were the children made 
acquainted with the errand than they 
all vociferated at the full pitch of their. 
by no means particularly-delicate lungs, 
that they would not be made clean ; 
and it required all Ellen’s management, 
and a very skilful distribution of the 
**bull’s eyes,” to induce them fo re- 
turn to the house. This done, how- 
ever, she soon hurried them into bed; 
and although poor little Paddy roared 
and kicked most furiously at being 
shut up in the dark when he wanted 
to be out in the sunshine, he was com- 
pelled to submit, while his sister en- 
deavoured, by her present activity, 
to repair her previous forgetfulness. 
It was about four o’clock when the 
three liberated children were dressed 
in their clean clothes, and permitted to 
run into the outer room; but what a 
wondrous change met their astonished 
eyes! The table was placed at the end 
of the room, covered with a white table- 
cloth ; a pair of most resplendent brass 
candlesticks were placed upon it, and 
in them the identical mould sixes we 
have before mentioned. The jar con- 
taining the whiskey was at present in- 
visible, but some tumblers and glasses, 
borrowed from a neighbouring public- 
house, were arranged conspicuously 
upon the dresser. 

“Ellen! Ellen! is mother dead?” 
exclaimed the whole party at once, 
having no idea of a table covered with 
white except at a wake; and learning 
for the first time to connect the not 
particularly congruous ideas of matri- 
mony and mould candles, boiled cab- 
bage and salt beef.—“ No, no, you 
little fools,” said Ellen, smiling in spite 
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of herself at the oddity of their conceit, 
and hastening to give admittance to 
her mother, who had gone to invite a 
widowed neighbour, to assist her in the 
eo of the wedding feast. 
oor old Joan Cassidy was the very 
picture of decrepitude and destitution 
—a widow indeed, and childless now, 
though once the mother of a healthful 
and happy family, who she might 
have reasonably hoped would have been 
the support and solace of her old age. 
Lame, very lame, and almost blind, 
her active services were not likely to 
be very great; but Mrs. Leary 
thought that a bit of meat had not 
crossed the lips of her sorely-afflicted 
neighbour for many a day, and so she 
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just ran over to ask her to come and 
help to dress the dinner ; and old Joan 
replied that “ she’d do that and more 
for Mrs. Leary,” totally forgetting 
that she could do nothing, and, seizing 
her crutch, limped across the moun- 
tain, gossiping the whole way about 
every wedding which had taken place 
in the parish for the last forty years, 
with all the volubility of garrulous old 
age. Ellen having admitted her mo- 
ther and her guest, and welcomed the 
latter with one of her sweetest smiles, 
was now desired by them to “ go down 
in the room and dress herself in all 
haste.” And there for the present we 
shall leave her, engaged in the duties 
of her simple toilet. 


THE MONK AND THE DEVIL. 


BEING NO. IV. OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS, 


Three hours are past since the curfew bell, 
And Peter the Sacristan sits in his cell ; 
A monk more devout, 
Withal burly and stout, 
In St. Benedict's abbey there may not dwell ; 
Yet not o’er his beads or his breviary now 
Doth Peter the Sacristan thoughtfully bow ; 
Far other is his occupation I trow— 
With easel before him and pencil in hand, 
He works at a painting terrific and grand ; 
There are angels fair, 
With golden hair, 
Floating on pinions of light through the air, 
And blessed spirits, so bright they seem, 
Like the forms that haunt some beautiful dream ; 
Martyrs who for the faith have died, 
Virgins holy and sanctified ; 
While in contrast sad at the opposite side 
The souls of the damned 
Together are crammed, 
a are whipped and lashed, the anfortunate throng, 
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merciless devils along— 


Devils of every fashion and size, 
With trumpet noses and saucer eyes, 
And corkscrew tails, 
And talons and nails, 
And heads like fishes, and horns and scales ; 
With snouts like rats, 
And wings like bats, 
And claws like lobsters, and bodies like cats ; 
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Some like parrots, and some like apes, 
Devils, in fact, of all colours and shapes. 
All are done 
Save a single one, 
And at him the Sacristan works like fun ; 
Nothing, however horrid or grim 
In colour or feature, or figure or limb, 
Was ever yet seen, 
Or thought of, I ween, 
But that, when completed, will beat it out clean. 
Stout must the Sacristan’s nerves be to-night, 
Who can look without awe on so fearful a sight ; 
For, sober or drunk, 
There’s no other monk 
Could gaze on his work and not feel in a funk. 
But not so with Peter ; 
No joy could be sweeter 
Than his in depicting that horrible cretur’. 
Louder and louder his lips doth he smack, 
At each fresh attack 
On his flagon of sack. 
Vividly glows 
The tip of his nose 
With joy, as, beneath it, that strange image grows. 
Merrily twinkle his funny old eyes, 
Quicker and quicker the pencil he plies, 
Till, just as the clock of the turret chimes one, 
He jumps up and cries, “‘ There, you Devil, you’re done!” 


*¢ I’m done,” said a voice in the Sacristan’s ear— 
** Faith I am done, indeed, most confoundedly queer. 
On my life, Friar Peter, you make rather free, 
“ If you mean to give this as a portrait of me.” 
Peter starts at the sound, 
Turns suddenly round, 
And sees what would many a friar confound, 
And what makes even him for a moment look pale, 
The Devil himself, with his horns and his tail, 
Whose visage displays such a picture of rage, 
That tis easy to see 
How unpleasant ’twould be 
His anger just then to attempt to assuage. 


But Peter the Sacristan isn’t the man 
To be put in a puzzle 
By horns or by muzzle ; 
So the Devil at once he commences to scan, 
And cries—“ Go to hell, 
«You most damnable fel— 
—“ Low, how dare you your cloven-hoof plant in my cell ; 
“ Be off in an instant you monster of ill, 
“Or I'll make your vile picture more horrible still.” 


The Devil at once sees that threats are in vain, 
And addresses the Monk in the opposite strain ; 
With an accent like balm 
Says, “ Come, Peter, be calm— 
* A little less zeal, friend—just listen to reason, 
“ The best things are good only when they're in season. 
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« A little composure 
«« May get you a crozier, 
« And what is the use of this petty exposure ? 
** To be somewhat politer 
“ Won't lose you a mitre, 
“‘ Nor your chance of salvation make one tittle slighter. 
“The abbot may die of a fit apoplectic 
*‘ In the course of the night—he is very apnentc. 
« Poor man, he mistakes 
« The true cause of his aches ; 
‘‘ His thirst, which is great, he too frequently slakes. 
« A little less sack, and a little more sackcloth, 
«* Would keep him some years to come yet in his black cloth. 
“If he does die to-night, just get rid of that figure— 
** When you are mitred-abbot vent freely your rigour, 
* You'll of course indulge often in long exhortations. 
«« Abuse me in these 
«* As much as you please ; 
*¢ Show up all my plots, all my dark machinations, 
** Attack me for ever in sermon or stricture, 
« All I ask you to do is—show no one that picture !” 


Fierce was the Sacristan’s rage when he heard 
The Enemy tempting him thus to his beard : 
He scarcely could speak, 
So swollen was his cheek, 
For the Sacristan’s temper was not over meek. 
He felt tempted to tweak 
The old boy on the beak, 
But thought he might waken the house with a squeak ; 
And Peter the Sacristan, though he was burly, 
Didn’t fancy much making the lord Abbot surly, 
Whose temper, perhaps, would be none of the best, 
If suddenly roused from his sanctified rest ; 
So he paused, and, instead, 
He indignantly said— 
« Avaunt, you infernal, detestable imp, 
« Or I'll make you jump out of that like a shrimp ; 
* Do you think, you old rascal, that I care a bob for you ? 
“ Begone out of that, or else I'll do your job for you!” 
Nick doesn't withdraw, 
Nor betray the least awe, 
But breaks out in a most unaffected guffaw ; 
While the coolness displayed by the covey in black 
Throws the Sacristan clearly “ a little a-back ;” 
And while in surprise 
He wide opens his eyes, 
The former again says— My friend, I’d advise 
« You to do as I say, 
“ Or else you'll rue the day 
« That you ventared my very kind hint to despise.” 
But the Sacristan cries, 
“ Begone, father of lies ; 
«“ Know that Peter yourself and your vengeance defies, 
“ And warfare henceforth between him and you, Nick, 
«* He solemnly seals with this resolute—kick |!” 
Wherewith he lets fly 
His right foot so high, 
*T would have sent the arch-enemy up to the sky, 
But Nick, being somewhat an adept in rhyme, 
Foresaw what was coming, and vanished in time. 





The Monk and the Devil. 


Softly the silver moonlight falls 

Upon the dark grey convent walls, 
Greeting, with melancholy smile, 

That lonely and sequestered pile, 
Whose inmates lie in rest profound, 
Types of the wider world around ; 
Though placed in calm seclusion there 
For deeds of sanctity and prayer. 

Alas! can convent walls restrain 

The projects of man’s burning brain? 
Will cowl or cassock never hide 
Ambitious lust, or heartless pride? 
Will guilty thoughts no bosom haunt 
At vesper hymn or matin chaunt ? 

Vain questions—hearts are beating there 
That mock the censor and the prayer— 
Hands that, to youth again restored, 
Had spurned the bead to grasp the sword— 
Souls that had bartered heaven above 
For earthly fame or earthly love. 

But there, too, many an aching breast 
Hath sought and found relief and rest, 
And many a bosom’s fervid sighs 

Like incense to the Godhead rise, 

The cloister or the palace scan, 

The inmate still of both is—man. 


The Sacristan’s sleep 
Is placid and deep, 
For the good even here some advantages reap ; 
And ill-omened dreams ’tis said rarely attack 
Those who find themselves bless’d with good conscience and sack. 
And as Peter was loth 
To be found without both, 
He slept like a Trojan you may take your oath. 
The Devil, ’tis true, ev'ry recipe tried 
His rest to break through, 
But in vain, 'twouldn’t do, 
The sack and good conscience his malice defied ; 
He pulled off his nightcap, he tickled his nose, 
He roared in his ears, and he pinched at his toes, 
He pitch’d a whole shelf of the fathers o’ top of him, 
Enough to make almost a bookseller’s shop of him. 
But spite of his tickling, his pinching, his roaring, 
And piling of books, still poor Peter kept snoring— 
Nor awoke till the sound of the loud matin bell 
Called him to his prayers and the Devil to hell. 


Sorely in truth is the Devil perplexed, 
Much does he cogitate what to do next. 
There’s no time for delays, 
For within a few days 
His portrait will meet the community's gaze, 
Unless he can manage in some way or other 
To soften the heart of that excellent brother, 
But at Jength he discovers a famous expedient 
To make the poor monk to his wishes obedient. 


Hushed is the sound of the matin peal, 
In the chapel now the brotherhood kneel, 
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And the Sacristan bows with penitent breast, 
Singing his anthems there with the rest ; 
When just at his side, 
Where the rails divide 
The chapel choir from the transept wide, 
; He hears a sigh, 
And he raises his eye 
From the book in his hand, and he turns it awry, 
And he meets the glance of a damsel fair, 
Who kneeleth, too, with her prayer-book there ; 
And he can’t tell why, 
But he feels rather shy, 
That damsel’s glance is remarkably sly ; 
He fixes his look 
On the leaves of his book, 
But away from the page they very soon creep 
Once more at that sly-looking damsel to peep. 
. And he can’t help thinking 
That damsel is winking, 
And he feels his own eyelids are funnily blinking ; 
And he singeth sox where it ought to be s1, 
And he chuckles with very unclerical glee, 
And he looks in the sly-looking damsel’s eyes, 
And she frowns with an air of extreme surprise, 
And she modestly drops each beautiful lid, 
As if she was sorry for what she did, 
But he sees all the while 
A very arch smile, 
Which plays round her lips—ah ! the treacherous wile : 
And he whispers her timidly over the rail, 
And he grows very red, and again very pale ; 
And the damsel who looks so exceedingly modest, 
_ Gets on in a way that is really the oddest ; 
And after the matins 
He puts on her pattens, 
And vows that she ought to be dressed out in satins : 
And she bids him good-bye in such accents bland, 
That_he can’t help squeezing her white little hand, 
And he calls her sister, 
And perhaps would have kissed her, 
But some of the brotherhood then drawing nigh, 
He’s forced to go off with a simple “‘ Good-bye.” 





’Tis the early dawn and the stars are fled, 
But the sun hasn’t yet appeared in their stead— 
"Tis the early dawn and slumber’s spell 
Still soothes each monk in his lonely cell— 
Each monk, save one, 
Who don’t wait for the sun, 
But his morning’s work has already begun ; 
The Sacristan Peter I trow is he, 
And busy in truth he seems as a bee— 
Looking half frightend, and yet half elate, 
He's hurriedly packing up vestments and plate 
Into a cad 
Which he throws on his back, 
And stealthily creeps through the postern gate ; 
Creeps through the postern gate, and hard by 
A damsel waits with an arch-looking eye— 
An arch-looking eye, and well do I ween, 
That eye before bath the Sacristan seen ; 
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And she smiles at the pack 
Which he has on his back, 
And he gives her lips an exceeding loud smack— 
’Tis odd that a monk could have found out the knack— 
And then off together, 
Like birds of a feather, 
They go—as if tied with the conjugal tether. 
Oh, isn’t it sad that there’s nobody by 
To say to the Sacristan—* Fie, father, fie, 
“ To elope with a lass with an arch-looking eye !” 


They’re gone a short while, 
Not quite half a mile, 
When that arch-looking damsel skips over a stile, 
Crying out to the monk with a comical smile, 
* Ho, ho! ho, ho! 
“ T’'d have you to know, 
** My old cove, that I’ve played you a very rum trick, 
*¢ For your rascally picture and ill-designed kick ; 
“ If you must run away 
“ With a damsel gay, 
“‘ Just follow my footsteps, my jolly old brick.” 
And the Sacristan stands like a stone or a stick, 
And ’tis plain to be seen 
That he’s wondrously green, 
For that arch-looking damsel is clearly Old Nick! 


There's a deuce of a noise in the long corridor, 

And very loud steps on the pumice-ston’d floor, 

And a very loud kick at each narrow cell door, 

And a voice which exclaims with so hideous a roar 

That it rouses the monks who most lustily snore, 

“ Get up from your beds, for a second don’t wait, 

“ Friar Peter is off through the postern gate, 

“ And is running away at a terrible rate, 

‘* Taking with him the whole of the vestments and plate !” 


Up from his bed 
Full of wonder and dread 
Jumps ev'ry monk, as if waked from the dead ; 
Out in a body they rush to the cell, 
Wherein was wont friar Peter to dwell. 
No friar Peter is visible there; 
Well may they certainly wonder and stare. 
Out to the sacristry breathless they run, 
’Gad he is gone off as sure as a gun ; 
Chalice and salver, and rochet and stole, 
Censor and cope, he has taken the whole. 
They've no time to wait, 
Through the postern gate 
Off they all run at a deuce of a rate, 
Peter must make right good use of his time 
If they don’t catch him before matin chime. 


Alack, alack, 

Here they are back, 
They've caught the poor Sacristan bearing his pack, 
Whom it didn’t, indeed, cost much trouble to take, 


For the moment he found out his precious mistake, 
And saw that Old Nick 


Gave him so great a stick, 
The stings of remorse came his conseience to prick, 
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And fixed the poor man in a state of despair 
To the spot where his mistress eloped in the air. 
And now the whole throng 
Drag him rudely along 
To secure in a dungeon prodigiously strong ; 
For what fate, indeed, can be too ignominious 
To punish a sacrilege so very heinous? 


Oh! a weary thing is the captive’s. cell, 
And proud the heart that it cannot quell ; 
Tis sad to list to the timid sigh 

Of the wanton breeze as it flutters by— 

To mark the light of the midnight stars 
Gleam softly in through the dungeon bars— 
And to think how many a joyous hearth 

Is ringing loud with the laugh of mirth— 
To feel how many a heart beats high 

In the worshipped light of the loved one’s eye, 
And to know no smile thy lot can bless, 

No loved one soothe with her fond caress, 
No welcome voice, with its accents dear, 
Like music fall on thy lonely ear. 

Alas! can man in his direst hate 

His fellow doom to a darker fate ? 

And, oh! how far more deep its hue, 

If the wretch it shadows be guilty too ! 


The Sacristan sits in his dungeon alone, 
Silent and sad on a bench of cut stone, 
And the first hour of night has right wearily flown, 
When sudden and quick 
As a conjurer’s trick 
Starts up before him his enemy Nick, 
And cries, “ My old brick, 
** You've got yourself into a very odd mess, 
* And would like to get out of it vastly, I guess. 
‘If you come to the terms I proposed t’other night, 
“T’'ll take it upon me to set matters right : 
‘* Confer upon me a respectable shape, 
‘* And in less than an hour you are out of this scrape. 
* Refuse 
« If you choose, 
 T’ll be off in two two’s, 
*‘ And few friars, believe me, would stand in your shoes, 
“So make up your mind, for I’ve no time to lose.” 
What can Peter do 
When things look so blue ? 
He accepts the proposal—I’m sure so would you. 
And scarce had he done so, when, presto, he flew 
Through the roof of the prison, and ere he could tell 
What the deuce had occurred—was asleep in his cell, 


At the matin bell the Sacristan wakes, 
And down to the chapel his way he takes, 
To the brothers’ surprise, 
Who open their eyes, 
And really can’t their amazement disguise. 
That he somehow got out 
Of his den there’s no doubt, 
But how. puts them all in confusion devout. 
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But whether he did so by cunning or sin, 

They resolve that again he’ll be very soon in, 
And accordingly seize him and bring him once more 
To the villainous dungeon, and open the door. 













The door of the cell is unbarred and unlocked ; 
The Abbot has entered—he’s surely half cocked ; 
His eyelids he rubs, and then opens them wide— 
He ventures still nearer, 
Lord, what could be queerer, 
Friar Peter himself is there sitting inside— 
Sitting alone 
On the bench of cut stone, 
Bitterly sobbing his fault to atone, 
And looking as contrite and full of remorse 
As if he had spavin’d a cardinal’s horse. 
















The Abbot looks posed, so indeed does each monk, 
’Tis not very likely they all should be drunk. 
They're in a sad panic, 
For something Satanic, 
It seems pretty certain, has caused the delusion 
That throws them all into such precious confusion. 
*Tis some rascally trick 
Of that damnable Nick, 
That he might give a handle 
To ill-natured scandal, 
And bring disrespect upon cassock and sandal, 
Which the Abbot at once, 
Being far from a dunce 
Sees into—and, great men are never at fault, 
Cries— Bring me a jug of cold water and salt! 
“ And if the old boy is ) ao playing his tricks, 
“T’'ll very soon make him abscond o’er the Styx.” 





















Into the vault 
The water and salt 
Are brought to the Abbot, who fearlessly stands 
In the midst, and the jug takes in both of his hands, 
(For "tis not very small, 
But a flagon full tall, 
Which the Abbot himself used for taking his malt,) 
And to its contents gives devoutly his benison, 
For it minds him of savoury pasties of venison; 
By whose side it full often has occupied place, 
And the poor Abbot fancies he’s now saying grace, 
Which indeed he begins in his error, repeating, 
Though the Devil that’s there is too hot for Ais eating. 
But a titter reminds him of what he’s about, 
So he blesses the water in accents devout, 
Making thus a most anti-satanical drug of it, 
And flings in that mock friar’s face the whole jug of it. 
























With a steam 
And a scream 

That bewilder all there, 
That duplicate Sacristan jumps in the air, 
Not dressed in his habits, but perfectly bare, 
With horns and with tail, and two eyeballs that glare 
With a horrible stare, 
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And be fills the whole place with an odour of brimstone, 
That would make rather useful the eye-snuff of Grimstone. 


After quitting his station, 
He takes a gyration 


Over head, which the monks view with deep consternation. 


And while inwardly each most devoutly pronounces 
An ave or two, on the lord- Abbot pounces, 
Who gives a loud howl, 
As Old Nick with a scowl, 
Takes him straightway aloft seizing hold of his cowl, 
As a hawk might fly off with a portly crammed fow! ; 
And says, of the waggery pleasantly tasting— 
** Holy father, we'll do you without any basting.” 
But—truly lord- Abbots do well to grow fat, 
What garments could hold up such mighty obesity ? 
His cincture gives way in a twinkle, God bless it, he 
Falls on the floor 
With a horrible roar, 
And lies there extended, not certainly flat, 
Which could scarcely be said of a man of his weight 
But rather, in truly a natural state. 
Leaving Nicholas only the cowl in his claws, 
Which is perfectly valueless to him, because 


The horns which he carries prevent him from wearing it, 


So his spleen he can gratify only by tearing it ; 
Which done, he goes off through a hole in the roof, 
That he makes for himse# with a kick of his hoof. 





And now that the Devil has gone back to hell, 
There remains of the story the sequel to tell. 
Friar Peter his compact religiously kept, 
And gave Nick a fair likeness that night ere he slept. 
At matins and vespers he ne’er again took 
His glance even once from the leaves of his book ; 
He never sang sot. when he ought to sing s1, 
He chuckled no more with unclerical glee ; 
And he crossed himself thrice if he chanced to espy 
Any damsel again with an arch-looking eye. 

The monks who believed 

They were grossly deceived, 
And that Nick had himself from the sacristy thieved 
The vestments and plate in the Sacristan’s shape, 
In order to get the poor monk in a scrape 
In revenge for his well-approved fervour and piety, 
His excellent life and distinguished sobriety ; 

Showed him all the respect 

That good men can expect, 
And feeling he must be amongst the elect, 
To raise him to temporal rank didn't dare, 


Saying well—“ The reward of the i, is elsewhere ;"— 


So that never puffed up with vain-glory or pride, 
In the autumn of years the old Sacristan died. 


The Abbot—poor man—being saved by his fat, 
From a doom which he trembled full frequently at, 
Thought the best way in future to shun a like ill, 
Was to go on progressively fattening still. 

He contrived for some years his existence to drag on 
By the aid of his cook and his well-beloved flagon ; 


And at length having reached to a corpulence vast, he 


Died saying grace o'er a huge venison pasty. 
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ALISON’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.—CONCLUSION,* 


We were, we believe, amongst the 
first to hail the appearance of Mr. 
Alison’s very instructive and interest- 
ing volumes, and we now offer him 
our sincere and cordial congratulation 
upon their close. He has completed 
a very full and graphical history of 
Europe, during a period replete with 
interest, and abounding in events of 
absorbing magnitude ; and he brought 
to his task a candid, an elevated, and 
an inquiring mind, and a laborious and 
persevering diligence and research, 
which have enabled him to present to 
the English reader, for the first time, 
in a continuous form, the multifarious 
transactions which he has undertaken 
to elucidate, so as to preclude the 
necessity of referring to any other 
work for such knowledge on the sub- 
ject as may satisfy the general reader. 

The tyro in history may now study, 
with an undivided mind, all the conse- 

uences of that mystery of iniquity— 
the French revolution. He may dis- 
cern its origin in the superstition by 
which the pure simplicity of the Gospel 
was obscured ; he may trace its growth 
in the infidelity which such superstition 
is sure to engender, when the religious 
system of any country falls below the 
requirements of the age; he may 
witness its progress in the develop- 
ment of those passions and propensi- 
ties which are sure to manifest them- 
selves in corrupt human nature when 
the restraints of religion are removed, 
and in that violent re-action against 
tyrannical establishments which ended 
in the overthrow of social order, until 
society became convulsed, humanity 
demonized, and a whole nation in- 
fected with an epidemic phrenzy, which 
rendered them a curse to themselves, 
and a scourge and an astonishment to 
the world. 

The reflecting student may also 
learn, if he duly ponder the pages of 
this enlightened man, that, amidst all 
the disorders incident to revolution, 


and the temporary triumph of impiety 
and wickedness, “verily there is a 
God that judgeth the earth.” To 
this point Mr. Alison always has a 
special reference; and we deem it 
impossible that many of the details 
which on former occasions we deemed 
it right to bring before our readers, 
when noticing his earlier volumes, can 
be attentively considered by any com- 
petent judge, without impressing the 
conviction of an overruling Provi- 
dence. In this tenth and last volume, 
the great historical drama is brought 
to a close. The great man who so 
long ‘rode the whirlwind and directed 
the storm” of the revolution, and 
whose genius and whose energy was 
such that he seemed to have subdued 
the monster who had destroyed all 
others, and subordinated him to his 
own will and pleasure, is himself the 
victim of that vaulting ambition which 
had stimulated his rise, and finds that 
in the deeds of darkness and of blood, 
by the perpetration of which he had 
hoped to grasp universal empire, was 
engendered that avenging wrath by 
which he was stripped of his domi- 
nions, and steeped to the lips in humi- 
liation. 

Yes; Buonaparte was the concen- 
trated essence of the French revolu- 
tion. In him was exemplified all the 
terrific energy of that dreadful ex- 
plosion, with a vigour of intellect, and 
an unity of purpose by which it was 
controlled and directed. The light- 
nings which played around his head 
he collected, by means of his con- 
ductors, and converted into an artil- 
lery, by which, for a season, he was 
enabled to spread confusion amongst 
his enemies. He thus, for a time, 
appeared to be agod. Ill nations, 
with one glorious exception, at one 
time or another, bowed down and 
worshipped him. And this was the 
cause why he was so holden with 
pride, and so surcharged with cruelty, 
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that he deemed no let or impediment 
could be placed to his dominion from 
the sea unto the world’s end. “I 
would have your master to know,” was 
his language to the ambassador from 
the Emperor of Russia, “that I pro- 
pose, and I dispose.” And oh, how 
signally was the impiety avenged! 
The conflagration of Moscow and the 
snows of Russia, were the answer to 
the profane and wicked boast ; and the 
debris of the most splendid armament 
that Europe ever saw, in rout, and 
confusion, and despair, through the 
countries which they had so recently 
traversed with a conqueror’s tread, 
was but the precursor to that tissue of 
calamities, which thenceforth, in unin- 
terrupted sequence, attended the 
French arms, until the potentate who 
would fain wrest the bolt from Omni- 
potence, was precipitated to his doom, 
and became as memorable for the re- 
verses which he sustained, as he had 
ever previously been for the brilliant 
successes which conducted to his exal- 
tation. 

It is, in truth, in the vindication of 
the ways of God to man, by pointing 
out the retributive justice which 
sooner or later overtakes long tri- 
umphant wickedness, that the ain of 
Mr. Alison’s volumes chiefly consist. 
He has studied his subject with the 
mind of a man deeply imbued with 
this truth, that “ verily there is a God 
that judgeth the earth ;” and he seldom 
fails to trace to a departure from 
moral or religious principle, the hea- 
viest of those calamities to which the 
nations of Europe were subjected, 
during the tyrannous ascendancy of 
the principle of the revolution. 

The reader who has traced even our 
brief and necessarily meagre analysis 
of the preceding volumes, will have 
seen how inevitably the first outbreak 
of the revolution proceeded from the 
abuses engendered by tyranny and 
superstition. He will have seen how 
furiously oppressed humanity at length 
vindicates itself, and how terribly its 
oppressions are avenged. As he pro- 
ceeds, he will see the demonizing 
effects of unbalanced democratic power 
upon the multitude, when either god- 
less or unenlightened. He will see 
the fury with which the different fac- 
tions assail each other, after they have, 
by their united efforts, completed the 
destruction of the privileged orders. 


He will thus see society resolved into 
its original elements, and an anarchy 
of evil passions, in which confusion 
itself is worse confounded, taking the 
place of the government that had been 
overthrown, until France ran with the 
blood of its most virtuous citizens ; 
and, resolving itself into a nation of 
atheists, firebrands, and assassins, 
affronted the eye of heaven by im- 
pieties too shocking to be described, 
and disturbed the peace of surrounding 
nations by a propagandism too mon- 
strous to be tolerated, until indignant 
Europe was roused to arms, and every 
civilized country felt itself concerned 
in arresting a course of things which 
must, if unresisted, have led to uni- 
versal disorder. He will then see the 
desperate and convulsive struggle of 
the regicide power to make head 
against the hostility which has been 
provoked by her misdeeds, until, sink- 
ing under the exhaustion of her own 
efforts, she succumbs under the do- 
mination of the military chief, who 
curbed her factions, retrieved her for- 
tunes, and led her armies to victory. 
A tyranny was now established, a 
splendid, gorgeous, military tyranny, 
in which Buonaparte made his little 
finger feel more heavy, than the feeble- 
minded Louis had ever made his whole 
loins, and by which, the madness and 
wickedness of revolution was well 
avenged. Nor does the retributive 
justice of heaven appear only in the 
oppressions and calamities which a 
guilty nation brought upon itself by 
its misdeeds. It is clearly discernible 
also in the dealings of God with the 
surrounding nations, whose reverses, 
during the ascendancy of Buonaparte, 
are all distinctly traceable either to 
defects in their government, or a want 
of principle in their councils, by which 
they might have well provoked the 
Almighty Ruler’s high displeasure. It 
is impossible to behold the great con- 
tinental monarchies so repeatedly 
prostrated before the terrific energy 
of France, and steeped to the lips in 
misery and humiliation, without think- 
ing of the partition of Poland, and 
considering that it was when their 
own hands were still reeking with the 
blood of an unoffending nation, which, 
in their profligate ambition they had 
torn asunder, they were compelled 
to feel that galling tyranny by which 
the iron was made to enter into their 
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souls. But long enough had the great 
oppressor been suffered to prevail as 
the scourge of God. His own ini- 
quities, and those of the nation whom 
he punished while he governed, loudly 
challenged divine vengeance. And, 
though long delayed, at last it came ; 
and the interest and the value of the 
‘volume before us chiefly consists in 
the vivid detail of those circumstances 
which led to a more cordial and better 
principled combination of the Eu- 
ropean powers against the great op- 
pressor, and the struggles of that 
extraordinary man against the tide of 
destiny which now rushed upon him 
with an overwhelming flood, but which 
he boldly breasted to the last ; and when 
he was eventually overborne by it, a 
single man against an embattled world, 
still left him “ not less than archangel 
ruined.” 

The following is the historian’s 
description of the deplorable state of 
the French army after the disastrous 
campaign of 1813. 


**On returning to Paris, Napoleon had 
inserted a statement in the Moniteur, 
that the re-organization of the army was 
rapidly advancing ; that the marshals 
had received reinforcements to enable 
them to maintain impregnable the bar- 
rier of the Rhine ; that the artillery had 
repaired its losses ; the National Guards 
were crowding into its fortresses ; and 
that all the efforts of the allies would be 
shattered against that bulwark of art 
andnature. But in the midst of all this 
seeming confidence, the real state of the 
army on the frontier was very different ; 
and disaster, wide-spread and unparal- 
leled, had overtaken the shattered re- 
mains of the host which had wended its 
way back from the Elbe. Though the 
country through which that retreat had 
been conducted was rich and cultivated, 
the season temperate, and the marches 
not in general of unusual length; yet the 
deplorable effects of Napoleon’s system 
of carrying on war without magazines, 
or provision of any kind for a retreat, 
had reduced the troops to the most woeful 
state of destitution. The first corps 
which passed — the road consumed 
every thing on its line, and within reach 
of the a em on either side, to the 
distance of several miles; and those 
which came after, as on the Moscow 
retreat, could find nothing whatever 
whereon to subsist. Magazines there 
were none between the Elbe and the 
Rhine, a distance of above two hundred 
miles, except at, Erfurth; and the sup- 
plies there only maintained the troops 


during the two days that they rested 
within its walls. During the fifteen days 
that the retreat lasted, the men were left 
to search for subsistence as they best 
could, along an already wasted and ex- 
hausted line, and the consequence was, 
that they straggled from necessity over 
the whole country, and arrived on the 
Rhine half starved, in the deepest dejec- 
tion, and bearing with them the s of 
a frightful epidemic, which soon proved 
more fatal even than the sword of the 
enemy. 

** Nothing could exceed the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of the left bank 
of the Rhine, who had hitherto known 
war only by its excitement and its glories, 
when they beheld this woeful crowd, re- 
fluent by the bridge of Mayence into the 
French territory, and spreading like a 
flood over the whole country. But their 
number was so considerable that even 
the zeal and charity of the inhabitants, 
which were taxed to the utmost, were 
unable to provide any effectual remedy 
for their distresses. In the fortified 
towns, where the great mass of the 
fugitives, armed and unarmed, found a 
refuge, their situation though at first 
superior was ere long still more deplora- 
ble. The dreadful typhus fever which 
they brought with them from the scenes 
of their suffering in the German plains, 
soon spread to such a degree among the 
exhausted crowds who sought shelter 
within their walls, that in a few days not 
only the greater part of the military, but 
a large proportion of the citizens, were 
prostrate on the bed of sickness. The 
churches, the hospitals, the halls of jus- 
tice, the private houses, were soon filled 
with a ghastly and dying multitude, 
among whom the worst species of fever 
spread its ravages, and dysentery wore 
down extenuated forms to the lowest 
stage of weakness. Such was the mor- 
tality, that for several weeks at Mayence 
it reached five hundred a-day. The ex- 
halations arising from so great a multi- 
tude of dead bodies, which all the efforts 
of the inhabitants could not succeed in 
burying, were such, that they ere lon 
poisoned the atmosphere, and spre 
an insupportable and pestilential odour 
through the whole city. The church- 
rae and ordinary plaees of sepulture 

eing soon overcharged, and interment 
in coffins out of the question, from ‘the 
multitude of dead bodies which abounded 
on all sides, they were thrown promis- 
cuously into vast trenches dug in the 
pone cemeteries, which were rapidly 

eaped up to a height exceeding that of 
the walls which enclosed them; and, 
when this resource failed, they were con- 
signed to the Rhine, the stream of which 
wafted them down, as from a vast field 
of carnage, to the German Ocean ; while 
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the shores of the Baltic were polluted 
by the corpses, which, borne by the 
waters of the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
Vistula, from the vast charnel-houses 
which the fortresses on their banks had 
become, bespoke the last remains and 
final punishment of the external govern- 
ment of the revolution.” 





But France was now to have the 
bitter chalice commended to her own 
lips, which she had so long made other 
nations drain to the dregs. The sacred 
territory was on all sides invaded— 
Wellington, in the south, with hostile 
banners displayed, came down from 
the Pyrenees upon the fertile plains of 
the Garonne, while the united armies 
of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Swe- 
den extended their mighty masses to- 
wards the north and east, enclosing, 
by the progressive development of their 
resources, their formidable antagonist 
in a circle of fire. Never, surely, 
since the world began, was such invo- 
luntary homage done to the genius 
and the valour of a singleman! The 
allies made war, not upon a nation, but 
upon an individual. Their hostility 
was directed, not against France, but 
Napoleon Buonaparte. He had made 
her what she was—a terror to the 
nations ; and it was now clear to almost 
all the allies, and loudly asserted by 
the emperor of Russia, who took the 
lead in the coalition, that by his depo- 
sition alone could she become what she 
ought to be; so that her existence as 
an independent state might be com- 
patible with the security of the rest 
of Europe. Only Austria demurred. 
That power, from the very commence- 
ment of the contest had looked with a 
greedy eye to national advantages at 
the expense of the common cause, and 
was indebted for some of its most 
serious reverses to the selfish councils 
which postponed general to personal 
objects. And now, when her son-in- 
law was driven to his last resource, 
great was the reluctance which was 
evinced by the emperor to compel him 
to lay down the imperial sceptre, and 
wily were the expedients of Prince 
Metternich to procure for him such 
terms as might still leave him upon 
the throne. In vain were the recla- 
mations of the Prussian and Russian 
sovereigns thundered in the dull ears 
which would not hear them. In vain 
were the most tempting opportunities 
of advancing upon the French capital 
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opened to the allies by their victorious 
arms. Austria was sluggish in her 
movements to a degree that baulked 
the ardent spirit and defeated the 
energetic combinations of the other 
powers; and were it not for the des- 
perate imprudence of Napoleon, who 
was deceived by some temporary gleams 
of success into the belief that his star 
was about to be again ascendant, the 
bold advance would never have been 
made which brought to its appropriate 
close the eventful drama of the revo- 
lution. 

We can afford to give our readers 
but a very few extracts, in which Mr. 
Alison depicts with much vigour the 
contest which was now going on, and 
the prodigious energy of the French 
emperor, who, overmatched though he 
was, still boldly kept the field against 
the most overwhelming odds, and whose 
military genius never shone forth with 
brighter lustre than just then when 
it was about to be extinguished for 
ever. 

The following is the description our 
historian gives of the combat at Laon, 
where for the first time the whole dis- 
posable forces of Napoleon, under his 
own personal direction, were brought 
to a stand :— 


‘It was a sublime and yet animating 
spectacle, when, on the evening of the 
8th March, the allied army withdrew 
on all sides into the vicinity of this 
ancient and celebrated city. To the 
anxious and tremb.ing crowds of citi- 
zens, and peasants driven in from the 
adjacent country, which had been the 
theatre of hostilities, the horizon to the 
south and west appeared covered by 
innumerable fires; loud discharges of 
cannon rolled on all sides, and sensibly 
approached the town; long lines of 
light, proceeding from the fire of the 
infantry of the allies as they retired, or 
the French as they advanced, were dis- 
tinctly seen as the shades of evening set 
in. When night approached, and dark+ 
ness overspread the plain, a still more 
extraordinary sect e presented itself ; 
the continued fire in the midst of the 
thickets and woods with which the 
country abounded, produced a strange 
optical delusion, which converted the 
trees into so many electrical tubes, 
from the summits of which sparks and 
dazzling light, as from so many fire- 
works, appeared to rush upwards into 
the heavens. In the midst of this lurid 
illumination, long lines of infantry 
dark masses of cavalry, and endles 
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files of artillery, were seen covering the 
lain in all directions, till they were 
ost in the obscurity of the distance. 
“The succeeding day, being the 9th, 
was passed without any serious action 
on either side. Approached to the vil- 
lages of Classy, Sermilly, and Ardon, 
at the foot of the hill of Laon, the 
centre and left, composed of the troops 
under Napoleon in person, were per- 
fectly prepared for an attack; but he 
was justly unwilling to hazard a general 
engagement, until his right wing, under 
Marmont, came up to its ground from 
the side of Rheims; and repeatedly in 
the course of the day he dispatched 
messengers in that direction, to learn 
where the marshal was, and how soon 
he might be expected in the field. 
Meanwhile, in order to feel the strength 
of the enemy’s position, Ney was 
ordered to advance right against Laon 
by the great road from Soissons. Fa- 
voured by a thick fog, which entirely 
enveloped the hill of Laon, and con- 
cealed his advance from the enemy, he 
succeeded, by a sudden attack, in mak- 
ing himself master of the villages of 
Sermilly and Ardon, at the foot of the 
hill, and was only prevented from push- 
ing - its slopes by the concentric fire 
of the batteries, which commanded 
every approach to the town. At eleven 
the mist cleared away, and the whole 
field of battle became visible from the 
ramparts. Blucher, perceiving how in- 
considerable were the forces opposed to 
him in the centre, resolved to resume 
the offensive, and drive the enemy from 
the villages he had won at the foot of 
the hill. With this view, while Woron- 
zow’s infantry were ordered to attack 
Sermilly in front, and Bulow’s at 
Ardon, a division of infantry, supported 
by all Winzingerode’s cavalry, were 
directed to make a sweep in the plain, 
and turn their left. ‘This double attack 
entirely succeeded ; and Ney’s corps 
were deren back across the chaussée 
and marshes towards Etouville, in such 
disorder, that it was only by charging 
with the imperial guard and reserve ca- 
valry, that Ney and Beliard succeeded 
in arresting the pursuit of the allies, 
and driving them back to the bottom of 
the hill. At four in the afternoon, 
Napoleon having learned that Marmont 
had come up to his ground on the right 
towards Athies, on the road to Rheims, 
brought forward his guards and cuiras- 
siers, and by a vigorous advance again 
expelled the allies from Ardon, and 
carried, after a bloody struggle, the 
village of Classy and the abbey of St. 
Vincent from the Russians on their 
right. 
‘Neither party, however, were intent 
Vor. XX.—No. 119. 
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on these attacks; both fought only to 
gain time. Napoleon was counting the 
minutes, till the announcement of the 
approach of Marmont warned him that 
he might with safety commence a real 
attack upon the enemy at once in front 
and flank; while Blucher, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the French mar- 
shal being expected on the road to 
Rheims from Laon, when he was totally 
unsupported by the remainder of the 
army, was'taking measures to fall upon 
and crush him. . Meanwhile Marmont, 
who had commenced his march early in 
the morning from Bery-au-Bac, issued 
at one in the afternoon from the defile 
of Fetieux, and, driving the Prussian 
videttes before him, commenced an 
attack at four o’clock on a division of 
D’York’s infantry, which was sta- 
tioned at Athies, and after a fierce 
combat the Prussians were driven out 
of the village, which became a prey to 
the flames. Blucher now clearly per- 
ceived, from the vivacity of this assault, 
that the principal effort of the enemy 
was to be made in that direction; and 
that Napoleon’s design was to amuse 
him by false attacks in front on the 
Soissons road, and, meanwhile, turn his 
flank, cut him off from all communica- 
tion with the grand army, and throw 
him back on a separate field of opera- 
tions on the side of Flanders. He im- 
mediately took measures to defeat this 
project, and converted it to the enemy’s 
ruin; and for this object his central po- 
sition at Laon, midway as it were 
between the two wings of the French 
army, presented extraordinary advan- 
tages. Langeron and Sacken were re- 
moved up behind Laon to the left, so as 
to be in a condition to support D’ York; 
Kleist was ordered up to the front, 
close in his rear; the horse-artillery of 
the army of Silesia was moved to the 
extreme left, so as to be ready to com- 
mence the attack ; the infantry were all 
arranged in close columns, the cavalry 
in dense array of squadrons, and the 
whole received orders, as soon as it was 
dark, to advance in double quick time, 
and without firing a shot or uttering a 
word, against the enemy. 

*‘ Meanwhile Marmont’s troops, worn 
out with fatigue, and wholly uncon- 
scious of their danger, had sunk to 
sleep in their frigid bivouacs. At the 
dead of night, and in perfect silence, 
the Prussians advanced to the attack ; 
Prince William of Prussia led the in- 
fantry, which were headed by the 
brigades of Horn and Klux, and moved 
by the high road right on Athies; the 
fields on either side were filled with the 
remainder of Kleist’s corps, all in close 
column, so as to occupy very little room; 
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while Zeithen’s turned the right flank or 
the enemy, and drove them back on the 
infantry. Both attacks proved entirely 
successful. So complete was the sur- 
prise, so universal the consternation, 
that the French merely fired one round 
of grape on the approach of Prince 
William, and then dispersed, every one 
flying in the profound darkness where 
chance or his fears directed. Zeithen’s 
horse at the same instant falling on the 
right, increased the confusion: the fugi- 
tives from these two attacks, flying at 
right angles to each other, soon got 
intermingled, and pe headlong out 
in frightful disorder on the road to 
Bery-au-Bac; while the Prussian in- 
fantry, pressing on through the throng 
with loud shouts, soon arrived at the 
grand park and reserve caissons, all of 
which, with the exception of a few 
ieces, were taken. The Prussian 
ussars, highly elated with their suc- 
cess, continued the pursuit without in- 
termission, and the darkness of the 
night alone prevented the whole corps 
being made prisoner In wild confu- 
sion, horse, foot, and the few cannon, 
hurried through the defile of Fetieux, 
six miles off, at the entrance of which 
Colonel Fabvier contrived to rally a 
few hundred men, who, from the smajl- 
ness of their number, not being per- 
ceived from the darkness of the night, 
contrived to stop the pursuit. As it 
was, however, Marmont lost forty pieces 
of cannon, a hundred and thirty-one 
caissons, and two thousand five hundred 
prisoners: the number of killed and 
wounded, from the rapidity of the flight, 
was not considerable; but his corps 
was totally dispersed, and disabled from 
taking any part, till re-organized, in 
any military operation, while the whole 
loss of the allies was not three hundred 
men. . 

‘Napoleon, anticipating a general 
battle, was drawing on his boots at four 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th, with 
his horse already at the door, when two 
dragoons, who had just arrived on foot, 
in great consternation were brought to 
him, They stated that they had es- 
caped by a miracle from a nocturnal 
hourrah, which the enemy had made on 
the bivouacs of Marmont; that the 
marshal himself was killed or taken, 
and that all was lost on that side. He 
immediately gave orders to suspend the 
preparations for a general attack, which 
were already commencing ; and soon after 
more authentic intelligence of the dis- 
aster arrived, to the effect that the mar- 
shal was neither killed nor taken, but 
that his corps was entirely dispersed, its 
artillery lost, and the fugitives, in dis- 
order, only beginning to rally in the 
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neighbourhood of Fismés. The emperor 
at once saw, that to persist in his 
attack on Laon, defended by an enemy 
double in amount to his own force, and 
with his right wing, for the time at 
least, hors de combat, was a vain at- 
tempt. But how to retreat in the face 
of a victorious enemy was the question ; 
for already Blucher, elated by his vic- 
tory, had given orders to Langeron, 
Sacken, D’York, and Kleist, to pursue 
Marmont with the utmost vigour ; and 
he himself was only waiting on the 
ramparts of Laon, from whence he saw 
every ‘movement in the French army, 
for the commencement of the retreat of 
the main body, to pursue on the road 
to Soissons. In this dilemma he adopt- 
ed the wisest course he could have 
pursued, which was, to remain where 
he was, and impose upon the Prussian 
general by the display of a formidable 
force in front, so as at once to prevent 
pursuit of his own corps and relieve the 
pressure on that of Marmont. So com- 
ar did this plan succeed, that 

lucher, who in the first instance had 
given orders to Bulow and Winzinge- 
rode to issue forth from Laon in pursuit 
of the French main body, not only coun- 
termanded the directions upon seeing 
they stood firm, and seemed rather pre- 
paring for an attack, but dispatched 
orders to the generals in pursuit of 
Marmont to return with their infantry, 
and follow him up only with their ca- 
valry. Chernicheff, in consequence, who 
at daybreak had made a successful 
attack with Winzingerode’s advanced 
guard on the French division at Classy, 
on the allied right, finding himself un- 
supported, was obliged to return in 
haste to the foot of the hill of Laon; 
and shortly after nine o’clock Napoleon 
ordered a general advance against that 
formidable position. The action soon 
became extremely warm ; and when the 
French approached the hill, they were 
received by such tremendous discharges 
of artillery from the heights around its 
foot, as well as musketry from the loop- 
holed villages, that after sustaining a 
severe loss they were obliged to retire. 
At four o'clock the grand park and 
equipages began to defile on the road to 
Soissons, and the French troops with- 
drew at all points; but the cannonade 
continued till nightfall, and from the 
summit of the ramparts of Laon, the 
march of the retiring columns could be 
traced by the sight of villages in flames, 
and the awful prospect of granaries, 
farm-yards, and churches, consuming 
under the reckless fury of the devastat- 
ing bands, which, like a stream of lava, 
overspread even their own territory 
with conflagration and ruin,” 
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Such was the blow which Napoleon 
received, and which would be felt by 
any other man with stunning violence, 
but it only operated upon him as a 
summons to greater efforts to retrieve, 
if it were yet possible, the falling for- 
tunes of the empire. The town of 
Rheims, having been taken by General 
St. Priest, by which Blucher’s com- 
munications with the grand army were 
re-established, and the right flank of 
Napoleon threatened : 


‘“‘He had no sooner heard of it, ac- 
cordingly, than he gave orders for the 
whole army, with the exception of 
Mortier’s corps, which was left for the 
defence of Soissons, to defile to the right 
on the road for Rheims. With such ex- 
pedition did they march, that on the 
evening of the same day on which they 
set out from Soissons, the advanced 
- appeared before the walls of 

heims. ‘The Prussian videttes could 
hardly believe their own eyes when the 
increasing numbers of the enemy showed 
that a serious attack was intended; and, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings sent 
to St. Priest, he persisted in declaring it 
was only a few light troops that were 
appearing, and could not be brought to 
credit that the army so recently deteated 
at Laon was already in a condition to 
" resume offensive operations. At length, 
at four o'clock, the cries of the troops 
and well-known grenadier caps of the 
old guard, announced that the emperor 
himself was on the field; and then, as 
well he might, the Russian general 
hastily began to take measures for his 
defence. The nearest regiments, with- 
out orders or any regular array, hurried 
off to the threatened point ; the French, 
skilfully feigning to be outnumbered, 
ceased firing and fell back, and for a 
short time all was quiet. St Priest was 
confirmed, by this circumstance, in the 
belief that it was only a partizan division 
which was before him, or, at most, the 
beaten corps of Marmont, for which he 
conceived himself fully a match; and 
even on being assured by a prisoner that 
Napoleon was with the troops, he said, 
‘ He will not step over fourteen thousand 
men ; you need not ask which way to re- 
tire, there will be no retreat.’ 

‘* Shortly after Napoleon arrived, and 
after looking on the town for a short 
time, dryly observed—‘ The ladies of 
Rheims will soon have a bad quarter of 
an hour’—and gave orders for an im- 
mediate attack. The allies by this time 
had almost entirely assembled in front 
of the town, and occupied a position in 
two lines, guarding the approaches to 
it; the right resting on the river Vele, 
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the left extending to the Basse-Muire; 
the reserves on the plateau of St Gene- 
vive in the suburbs, where twenty-four 
pieces of cannon were planted. These 
preparations seemed to prognosticate a 
vigorous defence; but the promptitude 
and force of Napoleon’s attack rendered 
them of very little avail. Eight thousand 
horse, supported by thirty pieces of 
horse artillery, were directed at once 
against the Russian left, to which St. 
Priest had hardly any cavalry to oppose; 
ia a few minutes three Prussian batta- 
lions were surrounded and made pri- 
soners. At the same time Marmont, 
supported by the guards of honour and 
cavalry of the guard, advanced by the 
high-road, direct upon the enemy’s cen- 
tre. The Russian general, upon this, 
perceiving that he was immensely over- 
matched, gave orders for the first lina 
to fall back on the second; and, at the 
same time, the battery of twenty-four 
guns withdrew towards the rear. Hardly 
were these movements commenced, when 
he himself was wounded in the shoulder 
by a ball: this event discouraged the 
troops ; and the retiring columns, aware 
of their danger from the great masses 
which were every where pressing after 
them, fell into disorder, and hastened 
with more speed than was consistent 
with discipline into the town. Owin 
to the narrowness of the bridge an 
streets, the columns got entangled at 
every step, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour became a mere mob, while the 
French infantry and cavalry, with loud 
shouts, were pressing on their rear. 
Such was the scene of horror and con- 
fusion which soon ensued, that it ap- 
peared impossible for any part of the 
corps to escape ; and none in all proba- 
bility would have done so but for the 
steadiness of the regiment of Riazan, 
which, under its heroic colonel, Count 
Scobelof, formed square on the field 
of battle, and not only repulsed the 
repeated attacks of an enormous mass 
of cavalry at the entrance of the town, 
and gave time for a large part of the 
corps to defile in the rear, but itself 
pierced through the forest of sabres with 
the bayonet, bearing their bleeding and 
dying general in their arms. 

‘General Emmanuel now took the 
command; and the most vigorous efforts 
were made at the entrance of the town, 
by disposing the troops in the houses 
which adjoined it ; and so obstinate was 
the resistance which they presented, that 
for about three hours the French were 
kept at bay. Towards midnight, how- 
over, it was discovered that the enemy, 
by fording the Vele, had got round the 
town, and therefore the ah troops in 
it were withdrawn, some on the road to 
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Chalons, others on that to Laon, while 
the defence of the gate was entrusted to 
a non-commissioned officer of the 33rd 
light infantry, with two hundred men. 
This little band of heroes kept their 
ground to the last, and were found by 
the officer sent to withdraw them, divid- 
ing their few remaining cartridges, and 
encouraging each other to hold out even 
till death. When they received orders 
to retire, they did so in perfect order, 
as the evacuation was completed: and 
they fortunately effected their retreat 
in the darkness, without being made 
prisoners. Napoleon then made his 
entry into the town at one o'clock in the 
morning by torch light, amidst the ac- 
clamations of his troops, and enthusias- 
tic cheers of the inhabitants, who gave 
vent to the general transport in a spon- 
taneous illumination. In this brilliant 
affair the French took two thousand 
five hundred prisoners, eleven guns, and 
a hundred caissons, and the total loss of 
the allies was three thousand five hun- 
dred, while the Emperor Napoleon was 
only weakened by eight hundred men—a 
wonderful achievement to have been ef- 
fected by a worn-out army, after nearly 
two months’ incessant marching and 
fighting, and two days after a disastrous 
defeat ; but more memorable still, by one 
circumstance which gives it a peculiar 
interest—it was the LAsT TOWN NaApo- 
LEON EVER TOOK.” 


The capture of Paris, the fall of 
Napoleon, his banishment to Elba, the 
restoration of the Bourbons, are all 
described with a minute and graphical 
precision which leaves nothing to be 
desired. The sudden return of the 
ex-emperor from his place of banish- 
ment, and the manner in which Europe 
was electrified by the magical name of 
Napoleon again in arms, are no where 
set forth with more vivid distinctness 
than in the pages before us, and to 
which we can only refer our readers, 
while we hasten to offer such remarks 
as occur to us upon the account which 
our historian gives of the crowning 
victory at Waterloo. 

The great question is, was the Duke 
of Wellington surprised by his great 
antagonist, and were his measures 
characterised by that haste and that 
imperfection which must detract from 
his merits as a great commander ? 
Such would appear to be the opinion 
of Mr. Alison, but, as we think, upon 
very insufficient grounds. His pages 
have attracted the notice of a very 
distinguished critic in the last Quar- 
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tarly Review, who appears to be pos- 
sessed of information not accessible to 
other men, and by whom many of the 
facts narrated by our historian are 
denied, while the positions assumed by 
him are powerfully and even angrily 
disputed: and we allow that it is a 
matter of not a little national import- 
ance whether a slur is or is not to rest 
upon the first military reputation in 
the world. 

The duke, be it observed, commanded 
an army far inferior, in every point of 
view, to that which, in the Peninsula, 
he had so frequently led to victory ; 
and although in the first instance 
he had contemplated an invasion of 
France, yet he clearly saw, so early as 
the middle of April, that such a move- 
ment could not be safely made, and 
that with Napoleon must rest the 
initiative in the coming hostilities, the 
issue of which was to determine the 
destinies of Europe. His duty, there- 
fore, clearly was, to be prepared, 
as far as possible, at all vulnerable 
points the importance of which might 
attract the attention of the enemy, 
and so to dispose his troops that, when 
the principal point of attack wasclearly 
indicated, he might mass his support- , 
ing columns so as best to arrest the 
threatened danger. 

That he foresaw the period about 
which his troops were likely to be 
actively engaged, is clearly mani- 
fest, as from letters both to Schwar- 
zenburgh and Sir Henry Wellesley, 
bearing date the 2nd of June, he dis- 
tinctly mentions the 16th as the day 
upon which he hoped to begin his 
active operations. It is also distinctly 
to be held in mind that all his move- 
ments must have reference not only to 
the army in his front, but to the Ger- 
man and the Russian troops who were 
on their march to the theatre of action, 
and whose communication with him a 
single false movement might compro- 
mise. 

It is well known that the field of 
Waterloo had been examined by him, 
and surveyed by his orders some weeks 
before the battle took place, as the 
ground upon which an action might 
be advantageously fought, and where 
he felt confident that he could arrest 
the progress of the enemy. 

In what, then, consisted the sur- 
prise? He had predetermined, upon 
excellent military grounds, that the 
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principal contest should take place in 
the front rather than in the rear of 
Brussels. The very field was‘marked 
in which the battle was to be fought. 
The very day was indicated when hos- 
tilities were likely to commence. Of 
what, then, was the Duke of Wel- 
lington unaware, or against what was 
he unprovided? He could not know 
beforehand whether Buonaparte would 
make his principal attack by the way 
of Charleroi or by the way of Mons. 
The French emperor knew too well 
how to keep his own counsel. His 
eagle eye had been, no doubt, explor- 
ing the vulnerable points along the 
British line, and had not the duke 
been well prepared to give him a 
warm reception upon his right, Mons 
and not Charleroi might have been 
his first object. But as soon as 
the duke was made aware that the 
Prussian right was seriously attacked, 
he issued the orders which brought 
his troops into the several positions 
where their presence might be of 
most avail, and prepared, in case the 
Prussians should be defeated, for that 
retirement upon Waterloo where the 
final stand was to be made, and which 


- he has rendered memorable to all time 


by his immortal victory. 

In all this there was no surprise. 
But the duke did more. Having des- 
patched the orders to his own troops, 
by which the several divisions were to 
be brought to bear upon the point of 
attack, he actually rode over to Ligny 
on the night of the 15th, and saw the 
veteran Blucher on the morning of the 
16th, and before the action was fought 
in which he wasworsted. He then ar- 
ranged with him, that in case of de- 
feat, he should fall back upon Wavres, 
and be ready on the next day to move 
in the direction of Waterloo. By 
this wise precaution, the great object 
of Buonaparte’s attack was defeated. 
He did not succeed in separating the 
Prussians from the British. The old 
Prussian was on horseback on the 
morning of the 18th, making his im- 
patient way, through many difficulties, 
to the scene of action, determined to 
redeem his pledge; and as the deep 
booming of artillery told him how 
hotly the English were engaged, 
cursing, no doubt, the tardy-gaited 
steed, which could not bear him, on 
wings of fire, to the contest. In all 
this, assuredly, there was no sur- 
prise. 
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Upon what, then, does Mr. Alison 
ground his dictum that a surprise 
really did take place? Upon this, 
that some of our infantry arrived at 
Quatre Bras without the proper sup- 
port of cavalry. Such, undoubtedly, 
was the case. But it remains to be 
proved that this was an oversight on 
the part of the duke. It is very pos- 
sible that there are unpublished me- 
moranda by which this matter might 
be explained. The duke was only 
responsible for the issue, not for the 
faithful delivery or the due execution 
of his orders. A very little delay on 
the part of his messengers, not to talk 
of the many casualties to which they 
might have been exposed, would be 
sufficient to account for this. It is 
perfectly certain that in the course of 
the night the cavalry did arrive, and 


‘from thenceforth our gallant troops, 


who had before taken tolerably good 
care of themselves, were abundantly 
protected. Now to ground upon a 
casualty like this, a charge which 
compromises the military reputation 
of the greatest warrior of his age, 
is reprehensible in the extreme in 
one who might well have  sus- 
pended his own judgment until he 
was more certainly informed upon 
whom the blame really rested that 
the cavalry were not present with 
the troops when they were most 
wanted. 

But the collateral proof which Mr. 
Alison adduces that the Duke of 
Wellington was surprised, is even 
more insulting than the imputation 
itself is injurious. It is this, that the 
duke depended upon Fouche for his 
information respecting the movements 
of the French emperor, and that by 
that arch-traitor he was deceived. 
Now to suppose that Buonaparte would 
have entrusted such a villain with his 
most secret resulves respecting the 
commencement of the campaign, (a 
wretch whom, shortly before he set 
out from Paris, he was upon the point 
of handing over to the executioner,) 
is greatly to underrate the military 
prudence of that extraordinary man ; 
and to suppose that the duke would 
have depended on him for correct in- 
formation upon such a subject, is to 
impute to him a degree of folly which 
would have utterly unfitted him for 
any command, and for which, assu- 
redly, his whole previous history does 
not furnish any warrant. ‘The plain 
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fact is, and Mr. Alison might have 
learned it from his own despatches, 
that he had no communication with 
Fouché whatsoever, that he waited for 
no information which should come 
through so polluted a source, and that 
his arrangements were made, and his 
final measures taken with reference 
solely to the great military and poli- 
tical considerations which should be 
uppermost in his mind. And they 
were guided by a wisdom and exe- 
cuted with a promptitude and vigour, 
which, notwithstanding accidents over 
which he could have no control, left 
nothing to be desired for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a contest, in 
the issue of which, it is scarcely say- 
ing too much to say that the interests 
of humanity were more involved than 
in any other that had taken place 
from the commencement of the world. 
No. Had Mr. Alison been there, 
Fouché might have made a fool of 
him. He may rest assured that that 
wily intriguer did not make a fool of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Admitting that with Buonaparte 
rested the initiative in the coming con- 
test, what was the duty of the noble 
duke? Was it not so to dispose 
his troops as that an effective obser- 
vation might be made of all points 
upon which he might be menaced ? 
This included the space between Char- 
leroi and Mons, and there would have 
been advantages both military and po- 
litical, from striking a successful blow 
against the English, by which they 
might be separated from their naval 
resources, and by which the personal 
safety of Louis the Eighteenth, and 
the French court might be compro- 
mised, which would not have attended 
an attack upon the Prussians, even 
supposing them to be never so com- 
pletely defeated. It is, therefore, not 
improbable, that the noble duke looked 
to Mons as the point upon which Na- 
poleon would advance, and that he 
took care to be more ready for him 
there than he was in any other quar- 
ter ; while yet his arrangements were 
such that his troops could be rapidly 
moved to any other point which might 
be really menaced, so as to be in the 
field of battle when they were re- 
quired. 

The cavalry were concentred in and 
about Grammont, a position in which 
they were well in hand, supposing the 
attack to be made by way of Mons, 
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Had they been at Nivelle, as matters 
actually occurred, it would, no doubt, 
have been more convenient. And 
this very circumstance may have been 
the cause why the French emperor 
directed his force in the first in- 
stance against the Prussians, and where 
he was less expected. But could that 
be called a surprise? Assuredly not. 
The more probable danger was not 
only foreseen but prevented; and the 
troops were rapidly put in motion to 
meet the new contingency, so as effec- 
tually to baffle the efforts of the enemy. 
It is true the cavalry did not arrive at 
Quatre Bras quite as seasonably as 
could be desired ; but that is a casualty 
which might be accounted for by any 
one of twenty accidents which, in the 
tumult of such a busy time, might 
well have occurred to mar the best- 
conceived arrangements. We know 
that it was an accident alone which 
prevented Bulow being present with 
Blucher at the battle of Ligny, of 
which, had he taken his expected part 
in it, the result would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been very different. Weare 
told by authority that all the memo- 
randa connected with the orders of 
the 15th, and the movements of the 
16th, are not yet before the public; 
so that we are at present unable to 
judge why it was, or whose fault it 
was, that the cavalry were not earlier 
at the scene of action at Quatre Bras. 
As it was, no irreparable mischief was 
done until they did arrive, and then 
they gallantly did their duty. But to 
make the accident, for such it may be, 
of their non-arrival in the nick of 
time, a ground for questioning the 
military arrangements of the duke, 
and casting a slur upon his high mili- 
tary reputation, is, to say the least of 
it, hasty and inconsiderate in our his- 
torian. 

The appearance of the hostile 
armies on the morning of that event- 
ful day is thus well described :— 

‘“‘The morning of the 18th opened 
with a drizzling rain; but the clouds 
were lighter, and the sun occasionally 
broke in fleeting glimpses through the 
hazy atmosphere. Eagerly the men in 
both armies started from their drippin 
beds; at once they awoke to a rapid 
consciousness; but numbers were so 
stiff that it was with difficulty they could 
rise out of the water in which they had 
passed the night. But the sight which 
presented itself when they arose, soon 
rivetted every eye, andmovedevery heart 
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even in the most unthinking breasts in 
those vast arrays. Never was anobler 
spectacle witnessed than both armies 
now exhibited ; its magnificence struck 
even the Peninsular and Imperial vete- 
rans with a feeling of awe. On the 
French side, eleven columns deployed 
simultaneously to take up their ground; 
like huge serpents clad in glittering 
scales, they wound slowly over the oppo- 
site hills, amidst an incessant clang of 
trumpets and rolling of drums from the 
bands of a hundred and fourteen batta- 
lions and a hundred and twelve squad- 
rons, which played the Marseillaise, the 
Chant de Départ, the Veillons au Salut 
de l’Empire, and other popular French 
airs. Soon order appeared to rise out 
of chaos: four of the columns formed 
the first line, four the second, three the 
third. The formidable forces of France 
were seen in splendid array; and the 
British soldiers contemplated with ad- 
miration their noble antagonists. Two 
hundred and fifty guns, arrayed along 
the crest of the ridge in front, with 
matches lighted and equipment complete, 
gave an awful presage of the conflict 
which was approaching. The infantry 
in the first and second lines, flanked by 
dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect 
order; four-and-twenty squadrons of 
cuirassiers, behind either extremity of 
the second, were already resplendent in 
the rays of the sun; the grenadiers and 
lancers of the guard in the third lines 
were conspicuous from their brilliant 
uniforms and dazzling arms; while in 
the rear of all, the four-and-twenty bat- 
talions of the Old Guard, dark and 
massy, occupied each side of the road 
near La Belle Alliance, as if to termi- 
nate the contest. The British army, 
though little less numerous, did not pre- 
sent so imposing a spectacle to either 
army, from their being in great part 
concealed by the swell of the ridge on 
which they stood. They were drawn 
up, for the most part, in squares, with 
the cavalry in rear, and the guns in front 
skilfully disposed along the summit of 
the swell. No clang of trumpets or 
rolling of drums was heard from their 
ranks ; silently, like the Greeks of old, 
the men took up their ground, and hardly 
any sound was heard from the vast array, 
but the rolling of the guns and occa- 
sional word of command from the offi- 
cers. Napoleon had been afraid that 
the English would retreat during the 
night, and expressed the utmost joy 
when their squares appeared in steady 
array next morning, evidently with the 
design of giving battle. ‘I have them, 
these English!’ said he. ‘ Nine chances 
out of ten are in our favour.’ ‘ Sire,’ 
replied Soult, ‘I know these English ; 
they will die on the ground on which they 
stand before they lose it.’” 
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The principal attack of Napoleon 
was intended to be against the right 
centre of the British; but the appear- 
ance of troops in the distance, upon 
his own right, which he never doubted 
to be the advanced division of the 
Prussians, caused him to direct the 
force of his columns more upon the 
left of his antagonists, with a view 
to force them back, and prevent 
the junction with Blucher’s veterans, 
which was now hourly expected. The 
following is our historian’s account of 
the brilliant charge of British cavalry 
by which this well-conceived design 
was defeated :— 


“* Wellington no sooner perceived the 
formidable attack preparing against his 
left centre than he drew up the noble 
brigade of horse, under Sir William Pon- 
sonby, consisting of the Scotch Greys, 
Enniskillens, and Queen’s Bays, close in 
the rear of Picton’s division, and sta- 
tioned Vandeleur’s light brigade of 
cavalry on the extreme left. A brigade 
of Belgians formed the first line; they, 
however, speedily gave way before the 
formidable mass of the French columns, 
and D’Erlon’s men, sustaining with un- 
daunted resolution the heavy fire which 
the British cannon and infantry opened 
upon their front, still pressed up the 
slope till they were within twenty yards 
of the British line. Here they halted, 
and a murderous fire commenced, which 
soon fearfully thinned the first British 
line under Kempt, which began to yield 
Picton, upon this, ordered up Pack’s 
brigade, consisting of the 42d, 92d, 
Ist or Royal Scots, and 44th; and 
these noble veterans, as on the brow 
of the Mont Rave at Toulouse, ad- 
vanced with a loud shout, and poured 
in so close and well-directed a fire, that 
the French columns broke and recoiled 
in disorder. At this instant, the heroic 
Picton, as he was waving his troops on 
with his sword, was pierced through 
the head with a musket-ball, and fell 
dead. Kempt immediately took the com- 
mand ; the rush of horse was heard, and 
Ponsonby’s brigade, bursting through or 
leaping over the hedge which had con- 
cealed them from the enemy, dashed 
through the openings of the infantry, 
and fell headlong on the wavering 
column. The shock was irresistible ; 
in a few seconds the whole mass was 
pierced through, rode over, and dis- 
persed ; the soldiers in despair fell on 
their faces on the ground and called for 

quarter, and in five minutes two thou- 
sand prisoners and two eagles were 
taken, and the column utterly destroyed. 
Transported with ardour, the victorious 
horse, supported by Vandeleur’s brigade 
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of light cavalry on their left, charged 
on against a battery of D’Erlon’s guns, 
consisting of twenty-four pieces, which 
was quickly carried. ‘The Highland 
foot soldiers, vehemently excited, break- 
ing their ranks and catching hold of the 
stirrups of the Scots Greys, joined in the 
charge, shouting, ‘ Bootlant for ever!’ 
Unsatisfied even by this second triumph, 
these gallant horsemen amidst loud 
shouts charged a third line of cannon 
and lancers, and here also they were 
triumphant. So forcibly was Napoleon 
struck by this charge, that he said to 
Lacoste, the Belgian guide, who stood 
beside him, ‘ Ces terribles chevaux gris ; 
comme ils travaillent!’ He instantly 
ordered Milhaud’s cuirassiers from the 
second line to charge the victorious 
British ; and these fresh troops, clad in 
their steel armour, easily overthrew the 
—— horsemen, now much disordered, 
and entirely blown by their unparalleled 
effort. In the hurried retreat to their 
own position, Ponsonby was killed, and 
the brigade hardly brought back a fifth 
of its numbers ; but never perhaps had 
a charge of an equal body of horse 
achieved such success, for, besides de- 
stroying a column five thousand strong 
and taking two thousand prisoners, we 
have the authority of the great military 
historian of Napoleon for the fact, that 
they carried, cut the traces, and ren- 
dered useless for the remainder of the 
day, no less than eighty pieces of can- 
non.” 


But the principal effort was still to 
be made on the part of the French, 
and it was one worthy of their former 
renown, and which could alone have 
been baffled by the troops and the ge- 
neral against whom it was directed :— 


“It was a quarter past seven when 
the first column of the Old Guard, under 
Reille, advanced to the attack ; but the 
effect of the artillery on its flank was 
such, that the cavalry were quickly dis- 
persed ; and the French battalions un- 
covered, showed their long flank to 
Adam’s guns, which opened on them a 
fire so terrible, that the head of the 
column, constantly pushed on by the 
mass in rear, never advanced, but melted 
away as it came into the scene of car- 
nage. Shortly after, Ney’s column ap- 
proached with an intrepid step: the ve- 
terans of Wagram and Austerlitz were 
there ; no force on earth seemed capable 
of resisting them; they had decided 
every former battle. Drouot was be- 
side the marshal, who repeatedly said to 
him they were about to gain a glorious 
victory. General Friant was killed by 
Ney’s side: the marshal’s own horse 
was shot under him; but bravely ad- 
yancing on foot, with his drawn sabre 


in his hand he sought death from the 
enemy’s volleys. ‘The impulse of this 
massy column was at first irresistible ; 
the guns were forced back, and the 
Imperial Guard came up to within forty 
paces of the English foot-guards, and 
the 73d and 30th regiments. These 
men were lying down, four deep, in a 
small ditch behind the rough road which 
there goes along the summit of the 
ridge—‘ Up, Guarps, AND AT THEM!’ 
cried the duke, who had repaired to 
the spot; and the whole on both sides 
of the angle into which the French were 
advancing, springing up, moved forward 
a few paces and poured in a volley so 
close and well-directed, that nearly the 
whole first two ranks of the French fell 
at once. Gradually advancing, they 
now pushed the immense column, yet 
bravely combating, down the slope; 
and Wellington, at that decisive instant, 
ordered Vivian’s brigade to charge the 
retiring body on one flank, while Adam’s 
foot advanced against it on the other. 
The effect of this triple attack, at once 
in front and on both flanks, was deci- 
sive: the 52d and 7lst, swiftly con- 
verging inwards, threw in so terrible a 
volley on their left flank, that the Im- 
perial Guard swerved in disorder to the 
right ; and at that very instant the 10th, 
18th, and 2lst dragoons, under Vivian, 
bore down with irresistible fury, and 
piercing right through the body, threw 
it into irrecoverable confusion. The 
ery, ‘ Tout est perdu—la Garde recule !’ 
arose in the French ranks, and the enor- 
mous mass, driven headlong down the 
hill, overwhelmed every thing which 
came in its way, and spread disorder 
through the whole French centre. 
“From morning to night on this 
eventful day, the British squares had 
stood as if rooted in the earth, enduring 
every logs and repelling every attack 
with unparalleled fortitude. But the 
moment of victory had now arrived ; 
the last hour of Napoleon’s empire had 
struck. At the very moment that Ney’s 
column of the Old Guard was recoiling 
in disorder down the hill, with their 
flanks reeling under the fire of infantry 
and the charges of horse on either side, 
Wellington beheld Blucher’s standards 
in the wood beyond Ohain ; and the fire 
of guns from thence to Frischermont, 
showed that Zeithen had come up, and 
that the Prussians in great strength 
and in good earnest, were now about to 
take om in the fight. He instantly 
ordered a general advance, in the for- 
mation in which they stood—the British 
in line, four deep, the Germans and Bel- 
gians in column or square ; and himself, 
with his hat in his hand, rode to the 
front and waved on the troops. Like an 
electric shock, the heart-stirring order 
was communicated along the line; con- 
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fidence immediately revived: wounds 
received and dead comrades were for- 
gotten; one only feeling, that of joyous 
exultation, filled every breast. With 
joyful step, the whole line pressed for- 
ward as one man at the command of 
their chief; and the last rays of the sun 
glanced on fifty thousand men, who, with 
a shout which caused the very earth to 
shake, streamed over the summit of the 
hill. The French, who had believed that 
the British infantry was wholly de- 
stroyed, for not having seen them for so 
long a period on the crest of the ridge, 
were thunderstruck when they beheld 
this immense body advance majestically 
in line, driving before them the last 
column of the Imperial Guard who had 
made the attack. At the same time, 
Bulow’s and Zeithen’s corps of Prus- 
sians, of whom six-and-thirty thousand 
had already come up, emerged entirely 
from the wood, and advanced with a 
swift step, and in the finest order, in 
the double-necked column then peculiar 
to their country, to join in the attack. 
A hundred guns, arranged in the form 
of an amphitheatre on the skirts of the 
wood, opened a tremendous fire over 
their heads, and the balls soon began to 
fall in the midst of the French army, 
on the chausste of La Belle Alliance. 
Despair now seized upon the French 
soldiers ; they saw at once that all was 
lost, and horse, foot, and cannon, break- 
ing their ranks, fled tumultuously to- 
wards the rear; while the British ca- 
valry, eight thousand strong, streamed 
in every direction down the slope, cut- 
ting down those who attempted to re- 
sist, and driving before them the mass 
of fugitives who still attempted to keep 
their ranks.” 


The deroute was now complete. 
The last hour of Napoleon’s empire 


had struck, Darkness had now set 
in; and the moon arose just as the 
illustrious duke halted his wearied 
troops, and handed over the pursuit 
to the newly arrived Prussians, who 
were but too happy for such an op- 
portunity of venting the hoarded ven- 
geance of years against their country’s 
oppressors, and thus “ feeding fat the 
ancient grudge they bore them.” 
Blucher entered con amore upon the 
congenial task, and nine times during 
the night the wretched fugitives had 
attempted to snatch a hurried repose, 
when they were uproused by the fierce 
hurrah of their terrible enemy, whose 
unslumbering hate would allow no 
intermission to the exaction of their 
debt of vengeance. With difficulty 
Napoleon himself escaped, his travel- 
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ling carriage, private papers, sword, 
and hat having fallen into the hands 
of the victors ; but he escaped only to 
experience fresh humiliation in the 
capital which he had so recently left 
at the head of a powerful army, and 
which had so frequently exulted in his 
exploits as the crowning glories of 
their country. There all now was 
confusion, disappointment, dismay, and 
despair. The miserable party who 
rallied in his favour were wholly unable 
to make any head against the powerful 
factions by whom he was assailed ; and 
his deposition would have been un- 
hesitatingly pronounced, had he not 
anticipated that disgrace by a reluc- 
tant abdication. But the measure of 
retributive justice would have been 
incomplete, if France herself did not 
feel the heel of the conqueror; and 
that she assuredly did, when the 
victorious allies made their triumphant 
entry into Paris. 


“The 7th of July was the proudest 
day in the annals of England. On that 
day her victorious army, headed by 
Wellington, made their public entry, 
along with the Prussians, into Paris, 
where an English drum had not been 
heard for above four hundred years. 
They entered by the barrier of Neuilly, 
and spreading on either side round the 
boulevards, took military possession of 
all the principal points in the capital. 
The English established themselves in 
the Bois de Bologne in a regular 
camp; the Prussians bivouacked in the 
churches, on the quays, and in the prin- 
cipal streets. The aspect of the troops 
was in the highest degree interesting, 
and the Highland regiments in particular 
attracted universal admiration. But it 
was a very different spectacle from the 
former entry of the allies on the 3lst 
of March, 1814. Joy then beamed in 
every eye, hope was leocnans in every 
heart ; all felt as if rescued from death. 
The reality of subjugation was now felt: 
the crime of the nation had been unpar- 
donable ; its punishment was unknown. 
With a proud step and beating hearts, 
to the triumphant sound of militar 
music, the British troops defiled aon 
the capital; but the French regarded 
them with melancholy and anxious looks. 
Few persons were to be seen in the 
streets ; hardly any sound but the clang 
of the horses’ hoofs was heard when the 
marched through the city. On the fol 
lowing day, Louis XVIII., who had 
followed in the rear of the English army 
from Ghent, made his public entrance, 
escorted by the National Guard. But 
his entry was still more melancholy, and 
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of sinister augury to the future stability 
of his dynasty. Even the Royalists were 
downcast ; their patriotic feelings were 
deeply wounded by the defeat of France; 
they augured ill of the restoration of the 
king in the rear of the English bayonets. 
On the same day, Fouché announced to 
the commission, which had hitherto car- 
ried on the government, its dissolution, 
as the English and Prussian armies had 
occupied the capital, and their delibera- 
tions were no longer free. The wily 
minister shortly afterwards received the 
reward of his treacherous conduct, by 
being appointed minister of police under 
the new government.” 


Here we must pause. Seven and 
twenty years have since rolled away, 
and Europe continues in unbroken 
repose; and that, notwithstanding ten 
years’ domination of the Whigs, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been sufficient to light up the 
flames of war in every country in the 
world. Better men have now suc- 
ceeded to the British helm; and, under 
a graciously superintending Provi- 
dence, better things may be expected 
than could be looked for from those 
who could only maintain their ascen- 
dancy by pampering the passions, and 
fostering the prejudices which lead 
directly to revolution. 

Although not admirers of contrasted 
delineations of character, and believing 
that such style of writing presents an 
almost irresistible temptation to point 
an antithesis at the expense of truth, 
we are ready to acknowledge, that in 
the following résume of the leading 
features of distinction between Napo- 
leon and the Duke of Wellington, 
there is much force and justice. 


** Napoleon and Wellington were not 
merely individual characters: they were 
the types of the powers which they re- 
spectively headed in the contest. Na- 
poleon had more genius, Wellington 
more judgment: the former combated 
with greater energy, the latter with 

eater perseverance. Rapid in design, 
instant in execution, the strokes of the 
French hero fell like the burning thun- 
derbolt: cautious in counsel, yet firm 
in action, the resources of the British 
champion multiplied, like the vigour of 
vegetation, after the withering stroke 
had fallen. No campaign of Welling- 
ton’s equals in genius and activity those 
of Napoleon in Italy and in France; 
none of Napoleon's approaches in fore- 
sight and wisdom that of Wellington’s 
at Torres Vedras. The vehemence of 
the French emperor would have ex- 


hausted in a single campaign the whole 
resources which during the war were at 
the disposal of the English general ; the 
caution of Wellington would have alien- 
ated in the very beginning the troops 
which overflowed with the passions of 
the revolution. Ardour and onset were 
alike imposed on the former by his situ- 
ation, and suggested by his disposition: 
foresight and perseverance were equally 
dictated to the latter by his necessities, 
and in unison with his character. The 
one wielded at pleasure the military re- 
sources of the half of Europe, and 
governed a nation heedless of conse- 
quences, covetous of glory, reckless of 
slaughter: the other led the forces of 
a people distrustful of its prowess, ava- 
ricious of its blood, but invincible in its 
determination. And the result, both in 
the general war and fina] struggle, was 
in entire conformity with this distine- 
tion: Wellington retired in the outset 
before the fierce assault of the French 
legions, but he saw them, for the first 
time since the revolution, recoil in de- 
feat from the rocks of Torres Vedras: 
he was at first repeatedly expelled from 
Spain, but at last he drove the invaders 
with disgrace across the Pyrenees ! 
‘The personal and moral character 
of the two chiefs was still more strik- 
ingly opposed, and characteristic of the 
sides they severally led. Both were 
distinguished by the unwearied perse- 
verance, the steady purpose, the mag- 
nanimous soul, which are essential to 
glorious achievements: both were pro- 
vident in council, and vigorous in exe- 
cution: both possessed personal intre- 
pidity in the highest degree: both were 
indefatigable in activity, and iron in 
constitution: both enjoyed the rarer 
— of moral courage and fearless 
etermination. But, in other respects, 
their minds were as opposite as the 
poles are asunder Napoleon was covet- 
ous of glory, Wellington was impressed 
with duty: Napoleon was reckless of 
slaughter, Wellington was sparing of 
blood: Napoleon was careless of his 
word, Wellington was inviolate in faith. 
Treaties were regarded by the former 
as binding only when expedient—-alli- 
ances valid only when useful: obliga- 
tions were regarded by the latter as 
obligatory, though ruinous ; conventions 
sacred, even when open to objection. 
Napoleon’s wasting warfare converted 
allies into enemies ; Wellington’s pro- 
tecting discipline changed enemies into 
friends: the former fell, because all 
Europe rose up against his oppression ; 
the latter triumphed, because all Europe 


joined to share in his protection. There 


is not a proclamation of Napoleon to 
his soldiers, in which glory is not 
mentioned and duty forgotten: there 
not an order of Wellington to his troops, 
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in which duty is not inculcated, nor one 
in which glory is alluded to. Single- 
ness of heart was the great characte- 
ristic of the British hero, a sense of duty 
his ruling principle : falsehood pervaded 
the French conqueror, the thirst for 
glory was his invariable motive. The 
former proceeded on the belief, that the 
means, if justifiable, would finally work 
out the end: the latter, on the maxim 
that the end would in every case justify 
the means. Napoleon placed himself at 
the head of Europe, and desolated it for 
fifteen years with his warfare ; Europe 
placed Wellington at the head of its 
armies, and he gave it thirty years of 
unbroken peace. The one exhibited 
the most shining example of splendid 
talents devoted to temporal ambition ; 
the other, the noblest instance of moral 
influence directed to exalted purposes. 
The former was in the end led to ruin, 
while blindly following the phantom of 
worldly greatness ; the latter was un- 
ambitiously conducted to final great- 
ness, while only following the star of 
public duty. The struggle between 
them was the same at bottom as that 
which, anterior to the creation of man, 
shook the powers of heaven : ‘and never 
was such an example of moral govern- 
ment afforded as the final result of their 
immortal contest.” 


That which was ever uppermost in 
the mind of Wellington was an honesty 
that could not be corrupted; that 
which was uppermost in the mind of 
Napoleon was an ambition that could 
not be controlled. In the art of war, 
the emperor was gifted with almost 
superhuman genius; the duke with 
the very perfection of common-sense. 
This it was which always led the latter 
to see that, in the long run, honesty 
must prove the best policy; while the 
dazzling visions which were ever afloat 
in the imagination of Napoleon lured 
him into projects of aggrandisement, 
the reckless and daring prosecution of 
which ultimately caused his ruin. 

We conclude with again congratu- 
lating Mr. Alison upon the completion 
of a work which is undoubtedly a great 
accession to the historical literature of 
the country, and which required for 
its production great research, and a 
calm, investigating, and comprehensive 
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mind. He is brought successively into 
contact with every government and 
people in the civilized world, China 
only excepted; and his best informed 
readers will be the most ready to ac- 
knowledge the extent of knowledge, 
solidity of judgment, and justness of 
reflection with which their various sys- 
tems of policy and principles of go- 
vernment are discussed and expounded. 
His most partial admirers will, per- 
haps, desiderate a little less haste and 
dogmatism in his dissertations respect- 
ing intricate matters of finance, and 
his adjudications respecting knotty 
points of international law; while as 
a moral investigator of the principles 
of action, whose foundations lie deeper 
than the historian often thinks it need- 
ful to penetrate, he has yet much to 
learn, as we could easily show did time 
permit us to enter fully upon the con- 
sideration of the pages which consti- 
tute his conclusion. In them we dis- 
cern the workings both of a religious 
and a philosophical mind, but one not 
yet arrived at full maturity, or mel- 
lowed into that ripeness of wisdom 
which we doubt not it is yet destined 
to attain, and by which Mr. Alison 
will be enabled to see in religion the 
perfection of philosophy, and in philo- 
sophy the handmaid of religion. That 
his reflections are, upon the whole, 
just and wise, is most true; but he 
has as yet attained to but half the 
truth ; and while he detects with ad- 
mirable precision the latent source of 
that perturbation in human affairs by 
which nations are convulsed and go- 
vernments rocked and agitated to their 
base, he is not equally happy in lighting 
upon the adjusting and rectifying prin- 
ciple by which a proper equilibrium 
would be established in society, and 
harmony maintained amongst the na- 
tions. But we must not be drawn 
farther at present. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the obligations under 
which Mr. Alison has laid us, and we 
need not say that in whatever shape 
his genius may prompt him to appear, 
we shall be glad to meet with him 
again. 
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Roine, April, 1°38, 

Wuen I last wrote, our visit to the 
Capitol was at hand. I will not con- 
fess how often I longed for the hour 
to come, nor how often my attention 
has been diverted from objects of deep 
interest by sundry yearnings after its 
unseen treasures. I had never asked 
myself what I expected, nor turned 
inquisitively to the guide books ; I can 
therefore scarcely explain why the 
exterior so completely disappointed 
me. It is all modern—did you know 
it?—so here again the graceful veil 
which imagination had thrown over 
the antiquities dropped away at the 
touch of reality. Iknew that Michael 
Angelo had built several palaces on 
the Capitoline Mount, that the Tar- 
eian rock was no rock at all, and that 
eathen and Christian traditions were 
strangely mingled in its history ; but 
imagination had confidently assured 
me, that 1 should read of the greatness 
of other days in ruins majestic even in 
decay—that a name which belongs to 
the earliest days of the republic still 
lived in monuments impressive even in 
their loneliness. Alas for the Capitol 
—the citadel of the “ Queen of the 
earth!—not one vestige of antiquity 
meets the eye—not one temple, even 
in ruins, speaks of the empire, or of 
the many gods of peace and war to 
whom her temples were dedicated! 
The vaults under the senator’s palace, 
and about eighty feet of wall under 
that of the Caffarelli, are the chief 
remains of ancient days to be found 
by the most diligent seekers on the 
capitoline. The Franciscan church 
of Santa Maria, Ara Celi, is supposed 
to stand on the site of one of the 
temples of Jupiter, and to have bor- 
rowed from it the fine columns that 
support the roof. Underneath the 
church of St. Pietro in Cargere are 
the remains of the Mamertine prisons. 
The summit of the Tarpeian rock is 
covered with wretched hovels; its 
once fatal depth considerably dimi- 
nished by the accummulated rubbish 
of centuries. Perhaps you will think 
I have pretty well accounted for my 
disappointment, as, in this meagre list, 


I have named all the antiquities that 
are to be seen. Happily I expected 
nothing from the two palaces—“ dei 
Conservatori’” del Senatore—or from 
the museum, which enclose three 
sides of the piazza of the modern 
Capitol. Their exterior corresponds 
little to the great name of the archi- 
tect. They are heavy, clumsy build- 
ings, though the double flight of steps 
leading to the palace of the senator 
has a fine effect. The heavy, tasteless 
windows are the sins of a later archi- 
tect ; but certainly the extravagance 
to which Michael Angelo’s system led 
seems to have been the result of his 
want of true taste in this noble de- 
partment of art. The centre of the 
piazza is occupied by the celebrated 
equestrian bronze statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, on his still more celebrated 
horse, which seems only to wait the 
will of his master to start into life and 
motion. The court, portico, and 
lower rooms are filled with sarcophagi, 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and a host of 
Egyptian deities, most of them exe- 
cuted, however, in Rome, when, in 
deference to Hadrian’s taste, it became 
a fashion to admire these stiff barba- 
risms; theyare, however, distinguished 
from the true Egyptian works by their 
higher finish and more correct forms. 
The sphinxes are by no means to be 
classed with the barbarisms: they are 
particular favourites of mine, with 
their massive features and solemn ex- 
pression of wisdom. Why cannot you 
tell me if we agree ?—what a long way 
off it seems to send a little thought for 
sympathy! I was full of pity, with a 
small infusion of contempt, for the 
tasteless imitations of Hadrian’s day, 
when hosts of Grecian models were 
within reach, until I recollected the 
pitiful revival of a taste even more 
depraved in our own time—that for 
Chinese monstrosities—ships sailing in 
the sky, fishes swimming on the land, 
pagodas standing on nothing, &c. &c. 

But a truce to reflection, as the 
hero of an old novel is wont to say. 
I wish I could only make my paper 
reflect the half of what delighted me 
in the Capitol. Among many examples 
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of the imitative spirit is a very curious 
altar, on which are sculptured, in 
relief, the labours of Hercules. In 
many respects it appears strictly an- 
tique, while some of its characteristics 
are evidently of a later date. A fine 
spirited Diana, watching the arrow 
just shot from her bow, is one of the 
few statues I admired before we 
reached the second suite of apart- 
ments,—except, indeed, a beautiful 
female figure on the staircase, veiled 
in almost transparent drapery, which, 
according to your good pleasure, you 
may imagine a vestal, a sepulchral 
figure, or a modesty. The critics allow 
great latitude in naming antiques ; but 
as you have set me up as your guide, 
it is incumbent on me to tell you, that 
in giving my admiration to this figure 
I committed a grievous error: be sure 
to recollect that transparency is not 
an effect to be attempted in marble— 
that this exquisite veil sins against 
propriety; and, however you may feel 
inclined to share my sin against true 
taste, you must stifle the unworthy 
inclination, and frown upon such tricks 
of a degenerate age. Seriously, it 
does please the eye, but not the judg- 
ment; and much as I deprecate the 
slavery of mind which takes the dicta 
of others as its standard, without a 
careful study of their reasons, it 
is most desirable to gain some in- 
sight into the principles of art which 
guided the Greeks to a perfection 
which seems hopelessly unattainable 
by their successors of every age. An 
artist of Greece would have too well 
understood the proper limits of his 
art to have attempted a representation 
of the form as seen through a transpa- 
rent covering, though in his simple 
and expressive drapery the graceful 
movement of the limbs is as percepti- 
ble as in nature. In the gallery are 
several busts, with names of great 
interest ; but who can vouch for their 
right to them? Here is a statue that 
needs no warrant ; the spirit of Lysip- 
pus plays in the flexile grace, the ease 
and life of Cupid bending the bow. 
An ancient copy in the Villa Albani is 
far inferior in elegance and finish ;— 
this, too, is only a copy! My igno- 
rance respecting these copies has been 
a fruitful source of disappointment, in 
leading me to believe that in the an- 
cient sculpture here I should see the 
actual chef d'euvres of the masters of 
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the schools of Greece. I knew that 
immense numbers of them had been 
removed to Constantinople, and had 
there fallen a prey to the blind fury of 
the Iconoclasts, but still I never doubted 
that the Apollo Belvidere, wounded 
Amazon, and multitudes of others 
were the very statues which had been 
the glory of the temples and cities of 
Greece. It is mortifying to learn that 
scarcely any of these originals exist. 
Admirable as are some of the copies, 
the unsatisfactory feeling will arise 
while studying them—that greater 
works have been, and are lost to us for 
ever. Next to having the original 
chef d’euvres, however, is the certainty 
that the manifold copies of them are 
by Greek artists of closely succeeding 
periods. We know that after the 
conquest of Greece Rome became the 
chief seat of art—the fruitful soil to 
which the Greeks transplanted their 
own graceful mythology and delicate 
perception of the beautiful; and the 
Romans munificently encouraged and 
fostered those arts, which, without 
genius to originate, they had taste 
sufficient to patronize. Now I see the 
dissenting shake of the head with 
which you read this; and I, who am 
no great admirer myself (shall I say 
thanks to you?) of the Romans of the 
empire, admit it was no unmixed 
admiration for the arts which sug- 
gested the wholesale plunder of the 
great master-works of Greece. Still 
they did encourage the arts in a 
grand spirit ; and though destitute of 
the poetic character of the refined 
Grecian, they were still gifted with a 
feeling for the great and magnificent 
which manifested itself in those splen- 
did structures they have scattered over 
Europe, and in the amazing number 
of statues, busts, &c. &c., destined to 
adorn them. In the small rooms which 
open from the gallery are some inte- 
resting vases ; one very large, adorned 
with vine leaves and other symbols of 
Bacchus; it is placed on an Etruscan 
pedestal, adorned with sculptured 
figures of the twelve great gods: 
another of bronze—one of the won- 
ders of the deep, for it was discovered 
in the port of Antium, and, according 
to the inscription, belonged to a king 
of Pontus. The sarcophagi here are 
more interesting as illustrating the 
thoughts and feelings of the age than 
for the merit of their execution. If 
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we had time, I should like to make out 
the symbolical allusions which on many 
of them are far from evident. On 
one the fable of Prometheus is the 
subject ; on others there are portrait 
busts, &c. &c. The ancient mosaic 
of the four doves drinking from a vase, 
so well known in small copies, is here: 
the simplicity of the design and the 
well-chosen colours make it a far more 
beautiful work of art than I expected. 
It is composed entirely of natural 
stones, so small that one hundred and 
sixty are contained in a single square 
inch. It formed the centre of the 
pavement in a room in Hadrian’s villa. 

I must pass by the remainder of the 
gallery, despite the fine heads of Niobe 
and two of her children; busts of 
Phocian, Scipio Africanus, &c.; for 
seated in the centre of the Hall of the 
Emperors which adjoins it is the cele- 
brated Agrippina—the model of Ca- 
nova’s Madame Mére. It is a noble 
figure, the very personification of a 
Roman matron—grand, majestic, and 
dignified ; with uncommon ease in the 
attitude, and a truthfulness of expres- 
sion which stamps it at once as a por- 
trait. The drapery alone dissatisfies 
me; the elaborate folds do not, I 
think, always follow the movement of 
the limbs. It was probably by Napo- 
leon’s desire that the statue of his 
mother was made a copy of this fine 
antique, the sculptor himself would 
hardly have desired to encounter the 
comparison: in the soft rounding of 
the flesh he seems to me as inferior as 
in the dignity and expression of the 
head. Busts of several of the empe- 
rors are ranged round the room, and 
are considered one of the most valuable 

arts of the collection, not only as 

istorical monuments, but as marks of 
the progress—sometimes the degene- 
racy—of different periods of art. In 
some the individual likeness appears 
to have been preserved, without any 
attempt to idealize or elevate the cha- 
racter; others, to gratify imperial 
vanity, or by the flattery of the senate, 
are represented as the gods or heroes 
of antiquity—the real and assumed 
character amalgamated with great 
skill. I am no phrenologist and not 
much of a physiognomist, I cannot 
say any of the heads appeared to me 
strikingly characteristic: many of them 
might change names with their neigh- 
bours without disturbing my belief in 


their identity. The best men have 
not the best faces ; Nero looks as hu- 
mane and has a better expression than 
Vespasian, Commodus and Caracalla 
as dignified and placid as though they 
had never dreamt of crime or cruelty, 

The next apartment, that of the 
philosophers, has much higher claims 
to respect. The Grecians (it is dedi- 
cated to them as well as to the Ro- 
mans) are generally well authenticated, 
as the busts of their sages, poets, and 
philosophers were placed in the public 
edifices by these true worshippers of 
art in her every form. While the 
Roman emperors carefully impressed 
their own features on marble and 
bronze for the benefit of posterity, to 
the neglect of greater men, the wise 
and intellectual Greek employed the 
same imperishable characters to per- 
petuate the memory of the benefactors 
of mankind. Hence it is that the 
Catos, Virgils, &c. are generally mere 
impostors, while we have every reason 
to believe that the busts of Plato, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, &c. &c. are 
genuine portraits. How came nature 
to give such a head to Socrates ?— 
modern imagination would have done 
him far greater justice. The fine 
characteristic head of Homer is suppo- 
sitious, but copied from an ancient and 
celebrated original. In the centre of 
this room is a most graceful bronze 
figure, supposed to be one of a youth- 
ful priesthood instituted by Romulus. 
I find by my list I saw a bust of 
Faerno, an architect, by Michael An- 
gelo. I cannot recollect any thing 
about it—a proof, I think, of its want 
of merit, but you may think differ- 
ently. The walls of both these rooms 
are filled with bas-reliefs. In the sa- 
loon are two inimitable centaurs in 
nero antico; one a joyous mirthful 
creature looks back with an air of 
malicious triumph, perhaps at the little 
Achilles he is supposed to have carried 
off on his back: but there is no 
Achilles there now. The other a poor 
dejected being, his hands tied behind 
him, looks as rueful in his captivity, as 
his companion joyous in his freedom. 
Both figures are full of life and ex- 
pression. The wounded Amazon and 
another preparing to spring forward, 
are ancient copies of celebrated Greek 
works. The first is touchingly grace- 
ful and one of the best specimens I 
have seen of the simple, expressive 
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character of Grecian sculpture in form 
and drapery. The statues of Isis— 
the tunic in stiff folds, the fringed 
upper garment knotted on the breast 
—are not in general considered good 
works. -They principally belong to 
the time of Commodus and Caracalla, 
by both of whom she was made an 
object of worship. One with the 
lotus wreath round her head, said to 
be a portrait statue, I thought beauti- 
ful, despite the critics. With the 
noble figure called (I do not know 
why) the Master of a Gymnastic- 
school—a little Harpocrates, finger on 
lip, enjoining the silence which no one 
keeps in looking at him—a grand semi- 
colossal Apollo of the most ancient 
type, severe and less youthful than 
from the later schools—I must leave 
the saloon. 

The next apartment takes its name 
from the faun in Rosso Antico—the 
graceful invention, it is believed, of 
Praxiteles. His wild gaiety and bound- 
ing form are highly characteristic ; he 
holds his bunch of grapes above his 
head with agleesome comic air, which 
makes his smile ludicrously infectious. 
This room, like the others, is filled 
with statues, busts, &c., among which 
we could have lingered long, if the 
last of the suite, had not contained 
the Dying Gladiator. You well know 
the figure from casts, but no statue 
suffers more in translation than this. 
Of its kind it seems to me perfect. 
Nature here asks no aid from fancy or 
from history to awaken our sympathy ; 
the expression is deeply pathetic, the 
energy of will that still sustains the 
drooping form is slowly yielding to 
the near approach of death. It is 
hardly possible to gaze upon it long 
without fancying that the figure— 
growing more and more feeble —is 
gradually sinking to the ground. The 
execution appears tome faultless ; there 
is a breadth grandeur in the lines, 
and an expression of lassitude in the 
muscles, which convey an impression of 
life and reality almost entirely lost in 
the copies. The best authorities have 
decided that it is one of the excellent 
works of the Ephesian school, and 
from the moustaches, fashion of the 
hair, and neck-chain—a dying Celt; 
probably the terminal figure of a 
group which represented one of the 
battle scenes and the defeat of this 
people—a favourite subject of the 


period. There is no foundation for 
the often-repeated assertion that the 
right arm is a restoration by Michael 
Angelo. Nor is it known where this 
fine work was discovered, but the 
greater number of the best statues, 
&ec. of this collection were buried in 
the ruins of Hadrian’s villa. I looked 
till sympathy grew almost painful, and 
it was some time before I could enjoy 
even the Venus, which is only second 
in execution to the Medicean. The 
form is most graceful and true to 
nature; the firmness and smoothness 
of the flesh a triumph of art. The 
embrace of Cupid and Psyche is one of 
the most poetical of the Roman con- 
ceptions ; though founded on a Greek 
fable it assumes a still more beautiful 
form in the hands of later artists. 
The group here is highly spirituelle, 
(I really cannot think of an English 
word that combines the spirit, grace, 
and soul of this French one,) qualities 
that are wonderfully blended in the 
form and expressive heads of these 
youthful lovers. In this apartment 
too there are many other matchless 
works of art which I must reserve for 
some pleasant future, when + words 
spoken will have power denied to 
words written, to tell you of their 
varied excellence and beauty. We 
had now seen enough for the morning, 
but in the evening we finished our visit 
to the Capitol. 

In the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
we saw nothing, ancient or modern, 
so remarkable as the procession of 
the senators and conservators which 
passed out as we passed in; one 
mighty senator, six ditto conservators 
—vulgar slovenly-looking men; Sir 
John Falstaff would not have marched 
through Coventry with them. I ex- 
pected some remains at least of the 
grandeur of former days, and that 
we should have felt it a mournful 
sight—it was simply ludicrous and 
nothing more. How men do cling 
to the name of power and of place ; 
here the shadow of a shade, as their 
duties are discharged by the governor 
of the city, and the names are mere 
honorary distinctions. The real brazen 
wolf, an Etruscan antique, is here ; 
the Fasti Consulares, ancient and 
modern; innumerable fragments of 
ancient sculpture which but faintly 
indicate the beauty which they once 
helped to form. The well-known Ro- 
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man youth extracting athorn from his 
foot—how simple and beautiful the 
sweeping line of the bending figure ; 
the patriotic geese which saved the 
Capitol, (in bronze I mean,) very like 
ducks, and a great many more “ ands” 
than I can mention. Neither can 
I say a word of two rooms full of 
pictures on this floor, and but a few 
of the one hundred and twenty or 
thirty on the second. The Cumean 
Sybil by Domenichino is a noble 
creature, her eye lighted up with lofty 
feeling and inspiration—the execution 
beautiful: The pensive Sybilla Per- 
sica by Guercino, on the contrary, 
seems to ponder mournfully on the 
dark secrets of the future, her inspi- 
ration has been of no joyful character, 
but she too has a fine and expressive 
head. A Beatified Spirit by Guido— 
unfinished and rather washy, but per- 
vaded by uncommon elegance of taste 
and sentiment. The Marriage of St. 
Catherine by Coreggio, one of many 
copies of the subject, full of grace 
and child-like tenderness. An im- 
mense picture by Guercino I mention 
for its curious subject and as the first 
I have’ been able to compare with the 
mosaic copy in St. Peter's—Saint Pe- 
tronilla raised at the request of her 
lover from the grave in which she had 
lain (I am afraid to say how many) 
years in unfaded beauty; Christ, in 
the clouds, receives her spirit. It is 
a very fine picture despite the glaring 
improbability and the oddity of the 
story. There is grandeur in the com- 
position and grouping, great skill in the 
technic, fine masses of drapery, well- 
harmonized colouring, and the figures 
rounded with all Guercino’s accustomed 
and complete success. The painting 
is life-like; the mosaic stiff and hard, 
though every lineand every tint is copied 
with marvellous exactness, it wants the 
spirit which gives life—the animated 
touch that springs from fresh spon- 
taneous feeling. I must tell you, how- 
ever, that at first I frequently mistook 
a mosaic copy for painting, and even 
in this case I did not so much feel the 
hardness of the one until after I had 
compared it with the other. But 
neither Fra Bartolomeo’s Presentation 
within, nor Rome triumphant, with the 
weeping province of Dacia at her feet, 
without, shall tempt me to lengthen 
these interminable notices of the Ca- 
pitol. . 


You must come to the Quirinal, 
the most populous of all the seven 
hills, to the pope’s summer palace on 
its summit. No antiquities remind 
you of Numa, or that here he built 
his temple ; a few scarcely visible re- 
mains of Constantine’s baths mark 
where were discovered the two colos- 
sal groups of Castor and Pollux rein- 
ing in their noble steeds, which stand 
in front of the palace. One is con- 
sidered much finer than the other, but 
no one now believes they are the origi- 
nal works of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
though a Latin inscription asserts it, 
nor do artists suppose that the present 
positions of the figures and horses 
accord with the original design. The 
palace was painted and furnished for 
Napoleon. The ceilings are in excel- 
lent taste—medallions with figures in 
white painted on blue, brown, or gold 
grounds, are encircled by graceful 
arabesques : a beautiful decoration of 
one room is the frieze (in plaster) of 
Alexander’s triumphal procession—the 
classical design of Thorwalden, begun 
in marble for Napoleon, but still un- 
finished, when his power was over- 
thrown. The frames of the doors are 
of Verde-antique and porphery: the 
floors inlaid with portions of ancient 
mosaics. Some few among the many 
pictures are of great excellence. Saints 
Peter and Paul by Fra Bartolomeo 
are noble conceptions. I admire the 
pope’s taste in his oratory—the altar- 
piece by Guido, and some of his most 
angelic cherubs on the ceiling, with 
all its elegant appointments—more 
than in his garden. In it the papal 
arms, initials, keys of St. Peter, &c. 
in parterres of small white shells and 
stones, are a miserable substitute for 
flowers, and the dismal-looking trees 
and shrubs are cut into divers formal 
shapes. In a garden-house of the 
neighbouring Rospigliosi Palace is 
Guido’s Aurora, deservedly one of his 
most admired frescos. Aurora is 
borne on the air before the chariot of 
Phebus, the hours encircle it in its 
rapid course. The morning star, a 
bright cherub with a lighted torch 
hovers above them. I cannot describe 
the light graceful movements of these 
aerial beings as they sweep upon 
the fleecy clouds, the very poetry of 
motion. No fresco in Rome, after 
Raphael’s and Michael Angelo’s can 
bear, it is said, a comparison with this 
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in the happy combination of its bril- 
liant and beautiful colours. Though 
the rather clumsy god guides his steeds 
with a free, bold air, his heavy figure 
is scarcely in unison with the aerial 
character of the rest of the picture. 
“ The fiery-footed steeds” too appear 
to me rather heavy “for the ambient 
air” they traverse. There is another 
of Guido’s pictures here not much 
spoken of— Andromeda chained to the 
rock—but in his most delicate manner. 
When I say she looks calm and undis- 
turbed, though the sea-monster is fast 
approaching, and Perseus is above 
winging his way to her rescue, that 
the colour of the flesh is unlike any 
thing in nature, you will probably smile 
at my admiration; yet it really is a 
beautiful picture. Andromeda’s form 
is most graceful; the colouring (a 
bright silvery light seems to come 
from it) I admit is not in nature, but it 
is singularly pleasing to the eye; the 
flesh, too, is soft, and the limbs ex- 
quisitely rounded. Guido certainly 
did not form his ideal from a close 
study of nature—an ungrateful return 
for the delicate perception of beauty 
she had bestowed on him ; yet despite 
the fiat of a very good judge who 
pronounces his ideal a mere empty 
abstraction, wanting life and truth, 
there is an inexpressible grace and re- 
finement in his pictures which seizes 
upon the admiration of every one, and 
has probably been the foundation of 
his widely-extended fame. 

Have I ever told you of the foun- 
tains? Their immense number, (I 
have not heard its extent, but they 
seem to greet us at every turn,) and 
the great quantity of water in them, 
make them a most attractive novelty 
tous. Of the beauty of those in the 
piazza of St. Peter’s I have surely 
spoken. We never pass through it 
without stopping to admire the grace- 
ful showers falling in a silvery mist 
into their granite vases.. The Fon- 
tana di Trevi would be more beautiful 
if its pure waters were less impeded 
by river-gods, sea-monsters, &c. &c. 
In a climate like this, the popes 
deserve all gratitude and honour for 
the quantity of water they have con- 
veyed into the city; but it is no harm 
to wish they had a little more taste in 
the decorations of the fountains. In 
general they are singularly hideous 
and unmeaning ; and Moses, in par- 
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ticular, though he has a little niche to 
himself, and somebody to keep him 
company in another, in the Fontana 
di Termini, is ungraciously deprived 
of the honour intended him by the 
sculptor, that of drawing forth the 
gushing stream by striking the rock 
—there is no rock to strike. But 
we need scarce look for taste in the 
man who could never bear to look 
upon the Apollo, Laocoon, or other 
great works of the Vatican and Ca- 
pitol, who considered it a pious duty 
to remove the cinerary urn from the 
top of Trajan’s pillar, to make way 
for a figure of St. Peter, and give to 
St. Paul a position as incongruous on 
that of Antonine. But Sixtus V. 
has rivals in the race of bad taste; 
Urban VII. attempted to demolish the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, to furnish 
materials for the Trevi, but was hap- 
pily defeated by the amazing strength 
of the masonry; and Paul V. ga- 
thered up the fragments of the Forum 
of Nerva for his pet fountain, the 
Paolina—a sin against taste and anti- 
quity, to which even its three fine 
cascades cannot reconcile us. A few 
evenings ago we were enjoying one of 
the quiet hours in which J delight, 
seated in the corridor of the Co- 
losseum, (while I inveigh against 
other popes, I do not forget to be 
grateful to him who saved this pre- 
cious relic from the hand of the de- 
spoiler,) when our reveries and the 
profound repose were broken by the 
sound of voices, chanting in recita- 
tive the service for the souls “nel 
purgatorio.” On looking down, we 
saw that several members of one of 
the penitential fraternities had assem- 
bled in the arena. Each figure was 
wrapped in a loose, gray garment, 
with a cowl drawn over the head, the 
face, all but the eyes, for which two 
slits were cut, was covered too. In. 
this masquerade-looking dress they 
said a prayer at each of the altars, . 
while several ».well-dressed people 
knelt on the grass to hear them with 
an expression of deep devotion. One’ 
of the brotherhood occasionally held 
out his box for the offerings of the 
pious, ‘ per le anime in dolore.” Lay- 
men of every rank belong to there 
fraternities; the streets are full of 
them, distinguished by the colour of 
their mysterious disguise—some gray, 
others white, black, or blue. hey 
2s 
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all unite the twofold object of reli. 
gious observances and unceasing acts 
of benevolence. I always think of 
them with respect for their self-denial 
and their charitable deeds; the more 
as I have never heard of any abuse of 
their power; but the tales, perhaps 
ill-founded, of the severity of their 
self-inflicted penances for secret 
erimes, produce, in spite of myself, a 
sort of shiver, that seems to freeze up 
my respect, when I come in contact 
with them in the lonely streets. 

Just as I began to be sorely puzzled 
whether I had or had not overdone 
the character you assigned me, of 
_— to your future researches in 

ome, I have received the encourag- 
ing assurance that your appetite for 
art and antiquities is still unappeased. 
I shall certainly offer up a sacrifice to 
the twelve great gods, that “appetite 
may grow by what it feeds upon,” till 
Italy has passed away from my eyes, 
and, with all her lovely associations, 
has become a tale that is told. 

You will be glad to hear the post 
is regular; letters reach us in from 
twelve to fourteen days, from London. 
After all there is no such heart-stir- 
ring sight as a letter from home ; and 
under the bright influence of yours of 
the 9th, I enjoyed, two-fold, a visit 
this morning to Hopfgarten’s studio. 
I think I have mentioned him—a 
German artist—a worker in bronze ; 
his figures, generally in small size, are 
most faithful copies of the originals, 
whether from the antique or Thor- 
walsden. He has an admirable cop 
of the Roman youth of the Capitol. 
I wish I had sixty louis, and the youth 
should be mine, which is as high 

as I can give it. I assure you, 
the taste that feasts every day on the 
remains of antiquity, grows very fas- 
tidious, and much that I wished for, 
when every thing was new to me, is 
= by with laudable equani- 


Te have been to the Academy of 


St. Luke, a society of painters and 
sculptors, which also includes female 
artists. Their very indifferent rooms 
contain models and designs by many 
renowned artists; Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, Day and Night, &c. &c. The 
only interesting picture is that of St. 
Luke, represented as painting the 
Virgin, attributed to Raphael. I did 
not know the apostle had been an 
artist till I came to Rome, certainly 
not an inspired one, if we may judge 
from the wretched daubs his friends 
ascribe to him. But Raphael has 
oye him a fine, expressive head, 
ull of inspiration, warm in colouring, 
and painted in a masterly style. The 
shadowy form of the Virgin and child, 
who appear to him in the clouds, as 
well as the head of Raphael himself, 
are so inferior as to leave no doubt 
that the picture was finished by a 
scholar, perhaps after fhe master’s 
death. 


I have scarcely room, indeed I 
should say knowledge, to answer your 
questions on the present state of art 
in Italy. Here, where students come 
expressly to form their style and taste 
on the great models of former days, 
there are few opportunities of pro- 
ducing original works. The designs 
of Cammucini,* an historical painter, 
are pleasing; his colouring is not 
good, and I observe a tendency to imi- 


_ tate in almost all his figures, which is 


dificult to avoid, when such models 
are daily before him. His own col- 
lection of the ancient masters is well 
worth seeing ; but, except a sketch of 
Leonardo da Vinci's, and a beautiful 
little picture, a repetition by Raphael 
of his Aldobrandini Madonna, there 
is nothing I need name, though a 
great deal you would like to see. For 
my own part, there is nothing I 
should so much like to see as yourself, 
and as you desire me not to be “ san- 

ine” about my return next winter, 

mean to be certain, which is much 
more agreeable.—Farewell. 


* Since dead, 
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LETTER—NO. VIII. 


Rome, April, 1838. 


After all my anticipations of the 
pleasure I should give and enjoy in 
telling you of the Vatican, I have 
been a whole week trying to find out 
what to say! And I have not found it 
yet, for the more I think the more 
puzzled I grow. It is not that I have 
nothing to say; quite the reverse. I 
have too much. Butall I had ever read, 
heard, or seen, had so little prepared 
me for the magnificent reality of the 
Vatican, I have not yet recovered 
from the feeling of astonishment 
which was almost erepesteng the 
first and second days. Even now that 
we have been several times through 
its spacious halls, lingered many an 
hour among the beautiful creations 
which people them, my surprise is 
undiminished, my curiosity unsated, 
my admiration ever increasing. Till 
these feelings are a little sobered, and 
the objects which excite them a little 
more familiar, I despair of giving you 
a share in my enjoyment. For as yet 
these living records of ancient ge- 
nius are enveloped, even to myself, in 
a soft and hazy light, which veils 
from the eye the clear outline of their 
forms. It faintly reveals, indeed, 
their matchless grace, yet gives to 
them a shadowy indistinctness which 
éludes every effort to fix them in my 
memory in all their individual beauty. 
In a mood like this, I am almost 
afraid to write to a sober friend like 
you. Seated quietly at home, with no 
inspiring vatican to kindle your imagi- 
nation, and bring out the little parks 
of poetic feeling that, despite your- 
self, you occasionally emit, what can I 
expect but that you will look upon my 
expressions of delight as mere “ false 
adornments—flowers, not fruit.” But 
though I cannot hope to bring what 
Wordsworth calls the spiritual pre- 
sences of absent things before you, I 
may, perhaps, convey some idea of 
the amazing extent, variety, and riches 
of this living monument of the glories 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The interior, in its adaptation to its 
present purposes, and in the arrange- 
ment of its vast collections, is un- 
equalled. The exterior, on the con- 
trary, is a huge in of unsightly 
structures, crowded together on one 


side of St. Peter’s, and forming an- 
other disfiguring feature, in the view 
of its tasteless front. From the time 
of Nicholas III. in 1280, down to 
Pius VII. alterations in the Vatican 
appear to have been the favourite 
hobby of every successive pope. 
Erections of endless variety arose, for 
no visible purpose but to be pulled 
down again. Palace was added to 
palace, to increase the accommodation 
for the papal court. Gallery united 
to gallery, with no apparent object 
but to destroy that symmetry which 
was the best feature of Bramante’s 
plan. The halls, chapels, and various 
apartments, the growth of four cen- 
turies, exceed eleven thousand in 
number. A noble staircase leads to 
the Sula Regia, from which we 
—_ through another hall, into the 
ower range of the Loggie, where 
handsome folding-doors, now thrown 
open, showed an immense extent of 
gallery, well lighted and proportioned, 
each side lined with countless statues, 
busts, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, &c. &c. 
As we passed on, every now and then 
long perspectives of other galleries 
opened on the left, every object stand- 
ing out in its own beauty, uncrowded, 
uninjured by bad lights, all to be seen 
and enjoyed without straining the eye 
or head. 

The first evening we could do little 
but take a rapid glance of the ar- 
rangement, pass hurriedly from hall 
to hall, to appease the cravings of 
curiosity and excitement, stirred *p 
by a scene of such unexpected an 
transcendant grandeur. Court suc- 
ceeds to court, or leads to small apart- 
ments containing some rare work of 
art, too precious to be er with 
the crowd. But we paused not till 
we found ourselves in one of these 
circular cabinets ; the Apcollo was be- 
fore us, and rivetted us at once by his 
— majesty, the beauty of his 
orm and attitude. But even here I 
could not long rest; the Stanze and 
the Loggie of Raphael were yet to be 
seen. T felt an inexpressible longing 
to look at last on painting in perfee- 
tion. 1 entered the apartment with 
some anxiety and fear that such high- 
wrought expectations as mine could 
scarcely be realized; I left it with a 
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feeling of gratitude to art and to 
Raphael, that they were far sur- 
passed—imagination had never reached 
the reality. The closing hour came 
too quickly; but we left the Stanze 
with the happy conviction, that in the 
future study of these matchless works 
we looked forward to an enjoyment 
that can neither weary nor disappoint. 

It was pleasant to rest our minds 
in the vast solitude of St. Peter's; 
evening service was over, and the 
steps of the few remaining worsbip- 

rs, as they flitted through the aisles, 
in the deepening twilight, scarcely 
broke the profoundness of the silence. 
It is at such an hour that one best 
feels the majesty and immensity of St. 
Peter’s. In the light of day, much 
of the effect is frittered away in the 
multiplication of ornaments, details, 
&c. &c. ; but the general effect is al- 
ways imposing; and from my own 
experience, I should say this feeling 
increases daily. After repeated visits, 
the understanding becomes familiar- 
ized with the colossal size of the 
accessories, and assists the imagination 
in her endeavour to grasp the im- 
mense structure as a whole. One 
visit, even as far as the first gallery 
in the dome, will, I think, force the 
sturdiest sceptic to acknowledge the 
oe impression its size is calcu- 
ated to make. Recollect, I do not 
defend this appeal to reiterated ex- 
perience ; its necessity is, I am sure, 
a serious architectural defect. The 
whole edifice strikes me as a fair type 
of the faith it is intended to honour 
and represent. Gorgeous and bril- 
liant, appealing irresistibly to the 
senses, it seizes rather than captivates 
the imagination; maintains its hold 
by the daring grandeur of its preten- 
sions, despite the stil] small voice of 
taste, that whispers of incongruity, 
lavish display ; of glaring blemishes, 
of perverse application of means. 

e seated ourselves on the altar- 
steps, and watched for an hour the 
effect of the fading light deepening 
the shadows of the aisles and nave, 
bringing out each massive pier or 
sculptured figure, as it rested on it a 
moment, till all were indistinctly 
on into a few majestic masses. 

ven the thousand ever-burning 
lamps, placed round the shrine under 
which it is said St. Peter lies buried, 
threw little light into the surrounding 


darkness ; imagination roamed at will 
through the dim immensity of space, 
and yielded involuntarily to a feeling 
of sublimity and awe it fails to pro- 
duce when daylight shines upon its 
brilliance and magnificence. The 
tumultuous thoughts of the past day 
were stilled, the eager curiosity that 
hurried me through the Vatican faded 
like the shadow of a dream ; the pur- 
suits of my present life lost the in- 
tensity of interest which every passing 
hour seemed before to increase. One 
form of art alone found a resting- 
place among the holy thoughts sug- 
gested by the hour and the place, and 
this form was embodied in Raphael's 
name. Years ago I had learnt to 
know him in some of the lovely Ma- 
donnas, whose divine character he has 
so happily brought down to our sym- 
pathies, in the form of the loving and 
gentle mother ; and I delight in these 
pictures especially, as the reflection of 
the perfect peace in which his own 
mind seemed to have dwelt; a mind 
“in whose pure depths the beautiful 
and true alone were mirrored.” 

He was one of the happy few to 
whom time and circumstances were 
alike favourable, loving and loved 
untainted by envy, unspoilt by adula- 
tion, he lived the friend and chosen 
companion of the brightest spirits of 
his bright era. And the unequalled 
qualities of his heart and head are 
revealed in every work of his hand. 
It is his own angelic nature that wins 
our love, his own simple grace and 
fervent feeling that sinks into our 
soul. But it was to-day, for the first 
time, that the sublime character, the 
wonderful versatility of Raphael's 
genius, shone upon me. With power 
to touch every chord of the human 
heart, awaken the deepest feelings, 
delight the purest taste, and satisfy 
the highest conception of the capa- 
bilities of art, no wonder his name 
should blend itself with the soothing 
influences of one of the most delight- 
ful hours I have spentin Rome. I 
shall be curious to know if the com- 
plete revolution, reformation I might 
say, which these frescos have wrought 
in all my ideas of painting, is a com- 
mon one. None of our travelled 
friends had prepared me for it; but 
men rarely talk of what they feel most 
coy and are, indeed, rarely be- 
lieved when they do. We give but a 
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cold reception to enthusiasm, and are 
apt to set down to exaggeration what 
appears to be beyond the conventional 
standard of feeling. As my own 
conscience reminds me of some small 
sins in this particular, I will be pa- 
tient under a like sentence, aided by 
the comforting assurance it will be 
reversed when your own eyes help to 
cure your scepticism. 

Painting, or rather art in general, 
has now and for ever assumed for me 
a higher character than I had hitherto 
dreamed of—as an element of good, 
to be cherished, not as a luxury or a 
mere gratification of taste, but as a 
precious gift of God to man, to ele- 
vate his mind above the absorbing 
cares of life, and teach him to live, at 
least in part, in a world of purer and 
higher feeling than the present. But 
we must look, I fear, for some revela- 
tion of her power in a new form ; for 
the spirit which gave life to the artists 
of other days has faded, it seems, for 
ever. Art, I fear, will never again be 
a religion to her professors; their 
works a heart-offering to him who 
gives the power to embody their 

omage in this lovely form. Greece, 
unrivalled in sculpture, Italy in paint- 
ing—two distinct chapters, as it were, 
in the universal history of human 
education—are destined, for aught we 
can see, to be for ever our highest 
standard of excellence in these de- 
partments of art. 

How long we should have stayed in 
St. Peter’s I cannot say, as we found, 
too soon, it was not to be left to our 
choice. We were the last of the 
stray devotees to be discovered by the 
reverend guardian of the temple, who 
warned us by his deep-toned “ audi- 
amo,” to depart. We obeyed reluc- 
tantly, and with many a promise to 
ourselves to come again at the self- 
same hour. 

I have changed my mind about 
sending you a detailed description 
of Saint Peter’s. I hope you'll be 
sorry; but, at all events, it will be 
gracious and proper to send a few en- 
treaties to relent: let them be urgent, 
too, that I may refer to them some 
future day, when, with more time and 
less daily material, I may be glad of 
an excuse to recall my present im- 
pressions. I should be sorry, I con- 
fess, to lose any of my admiration of 
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this noble structure, despite the omi- 
nous frown of the critics. 

I must tell you one little historical 
fact, of which, connected as it is with 
England, you would probably live and 
die in ignorance if I had not tra- 
velled. I can vouch for its truth on 
the testimony of an epitaph, that a 
James ILI. of England, and his wife, 
Clementina Maria, Queen of England, 
are buried in St. Peter's. A beau- 
tiful Genius of Death, by Canova, 
mourns over their tomb, which is 
simple and pretty. Its tenants were 
the last of the unhappy Stuarts who 
clung to the vain semblance of roy- 
alty, “the ruling passion strong in 
death.” 

Though we went very early next 
morning to spend the whole (a pri- 
vate) day in the Vatican, santa papa 
was earlier still: he was at prayers, 
and, though I do not well see how he 
can be disturbed in a chapel, perhaps 
half a mile distant, (we reckon by 
miles in the Vatican,) such is the law, 
no admission till his holiness comes 
forth. We tried to climb the hill of 
patience, but it was such hard work 
we thought it a pity to exhaust our- 
selves, and gave up the attempt. We 
did not, however, rail very much, 
though this useless form robbed us of 
precious time, because the venerable 
old man cares little for show and form 
in more important matters. We had 
a gracious inclination of the head as 
he passed us. 

Experience has taught me, in 
smaller collections, how vain is the 
attempt to describe all we see. These 
beautiful things do not bear transla- 
tion. The Vatican offers still greater 
difficulties, not only from its immen- 
sity, but because its very grandeur 
places the littleness of all description 
in a more striking light; and it is 
discouraging enough to begin any 
thing with a certainty of failure. 

The contents of the first long gal- 
lery had little attraction for ignorant 
me—it is filled with inscriptions and 
bas-reliefs taken from various ruins 
and sarcophagi. I was looking at them, 
however, with a reverence propor- 
tioned to my ignorance of their mean- 
ing, (there is something wonderfully 
imposing in a language one does not 
understand,) when D-— ill-naturedly 
assured me that all he had read were 
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ulchral inscriptions not more edi- 
fying than a similar collection would 
be in our own day. What a fall was 
here to my reverence! It was pro- 
bably the office of epitaphs then, like 
epitaphs now, to tell not “ what men 
were, but what they should have 
been.” This gallery, “ Lapidaria,” 
(shall I tell you all their names ?) is a 
grand preparation for the several mu- 
seums named after the popes who have 
been the founders of the buildings or 
collectors of their respective treasures, 
I have so often spoken of the prevail- 
ing inattention to cleanliness, even in 
the palaces, it is only justice to say 
that the rooms and collections in the 
Vatican leave nothing to be desired in 
this or any other respect. Every part 
devoted to the sculpture is admirably 
lighted: in one apartment, the “ Braccio 

uovo,” each statue stands onits pedes- 
tal, in a niche of gray granite, not so 
deep as to injure the general effect, 
yet sufficiently isolated to be studied 
alone. Owing to this judicious ar- 
rangement, which prevails more or 
less throughout, I have never felt a 
collection so little fatiguing and op- 
pressive to the mind. Above these 
niches fine bas-reliefs are inserted in 
the walls as acontinuous frieze. Other 
apartments contain particular classes 
of subjects, and are called from them 
—the hall of the muses, emperors, 
animals, &c. Canova is as yet the 
only modern sculptor whose works 
have been ‘admitted into the Vatican. 
His Perseus and Boxers occupy one 
of the small cabinets in the corners of 
the court of the Belvedere, corres- 
ponding to those in which are sepa- 
rately placed the Apollo, Laocoon, and 
Mercury, (formerly Antinous). Be 
satisfied (if you can) that no words of 
mine or of any one else can impress 
you sufficiently with the noble, grand, 
and tasteful character of the whole, 
and that the Vatican alone is well worth 
a pilgrimage, if Rome contained no- 
thing more. 

At first it is difficult to see, where 
all is beautiful, that there are yet many 
degrees of excellence to be discovered 
after patient study. Already I find it 
easier to distinguish the works of the 
early Greek artists, in whom, though 
resident in Rome, the spirit of Greece 
still lived, and those of the later days 
of the empire, when the arts were 


made to minister to a tasteless love of 
splendour. To an inexperienced eye, 
the most striking difference is in the 
drapery. In the Grecian statues it is 
simple and expressive —its peculiar 
form and the cast of the folds always 
point to the character and office of 
the wearer; invariably subordinate 
to the figure, it seems to lend it new 
dignity and grace, while the move- 
ment of the limbs is happily displayed 
in the simple distribution of its parts, 
If you look at Flaxman’s truly Grecian 
outlines you will see in a moment 
what I mean. By-the-by, we have 
found out Piroli, the son of the origi- 
nal publisher of his works; he has 
some excellent copies of them all——. 
but I am sure I heard you say—* do 
go on with one subject first,” so let 
this pass as an aside. Inthe Roman 
works the drapery is often the most 
striking feature of the statue, its folds 
are multiplied to excess, and are more 
like a study of drapery than a neces- 
sary but subordinate part of the whole. 
The treatment of the hair is another 
distinguishing feature of style. In 
Grecian art it is adapted, like the dra- 
pery, with the nicest attention to the 
represented character, always simple ; 
there is still great variety in the ar- 
rangement ; there is, for instance, the 
close-cut head of the Athlete and 
youths of the gymnasium ; the thick, 
short, curled hair of the martial gods; 
the long wavy locks falling on the neck 
and shoulders of those of more peace- 
ful character ; while the majestic head 
of Jupiter is always distinguished by 
the hair rising from the forehead in 
the middle, and falling down on each 
side in large wavy masses, In the 
earlier schools of Greece a greater at- 
tention to regularity of arrangement 
is evident; in the latter the masses 
are more sharply separated, and pro- 
duce the strong effects of light we see 
in natural hair. The Roman statues 
have the most elaborate heads—their 
busts the most tasteless you can con- 
ceive. How should you like to see 
sculpture profaned in making perukes 
for a Julia, a Livia, &c., or with a re- 
Jinement of degeneracy (may it pass ?) 
making them of black marble, separate 
from the head, in order to be replaced 
in some whim of fashion by another ? 
To judge from such specimens, and 
many others of and after the time of 
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the Antonines, it would seem that 

the Romans valued sculpture, not for 

its intrinsic beauty, but for the elabo- 

rate labour and time bestowed on its 

execution. ‘ No doubt they did,” you 

will say ; “ what else could you expect 

from these magnificent barbarians ?” 

But what kind of barbarians—Philis- 

tines, as the Germans call it—are we 

who live in the light of the nineteenth 

century, and seem to value it principally 

for its cost? I wonder how I got into 

this disparaging mood; I am sure 
when in the Vatican I was in a most 
amiable one, and only glanced at the 
little that was disagreeable instead of 
dwelling on it as I have here done, not 
much, Tfear, to your edification, But 
I might go on through ony fold, line, 
attitude, and gesture, if I were to 
enumerate the careful adaptation of 
each feature of Grecian sculpture to 
the part it is destined to fill. How- 
ever useful this might be to myself, it 
might, I fear, be a little too useful for 
reeves do not petoney like a 
etter to be turned into a lecture, do 
you? I hesitate, despite your injunc- 
tion, to speak of the Apollo, Laocoon, 
&c., for what can I say that has not 
been said before? You ask if they, 
too, are copies. The first is, but not 
the last. Itis said that the disposition 
of the chlamys, the thinness of the 
folds, and other peculiarities in the 
Apollo, prove that it is a copy of a 
bronze. It was discovered at Antium, 
one of the storehouses of ancient re- 
mains. The left arm, nearly to the 
elbow, and the fingers of the right 
hand were wanting, and several other 
parts were broken. The modern re- 
storations, though generally speaking 
well executed, account for a slight 
awkwardness in the form of the lower 
limbs. Of all the delineations of the 
Apollo in his various offices, this in 
form and expression appears to me to 
combine most perfectly the majesty of 
the god with the beauty of the man. 
The noble victor’s scorn of the ignoble 
foe he has just destroyed is not more 
finely expressed in the proud curl of 
the ii and slightly inflated nostril— 
though most frequently mentioned— 
than in the calm consciousness of 
power in the serene forehead and clear, 
searching eye; the slight curl of the 
brow is e erated, | think, in the 
casts, and gives a more stern expres- 
sion of anger than is congenial to the 
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elevated character and elegance of the 
form and head. I have never seen in 
any work of art the same perfect ex- 
pression of momentary rest ; he scarcely 
auses to see the effect of his arrow—+ 
is course may not be stayed by this 
trivial impediment; he sees and con- 
quers, while his foot scarcely presses 
the earth. This god-like indifference 
to the victory he has achieved wonder- 
fully enhances our sense of his 
like power. In its all but breathi 
life and grace this statue I should 
think stands quite unrivalled. Ac» 
cording to Miiller, one of the best 
authorities, the Laocoon is an origi 
of the Rhodian school—a miracle of 
art, not only for the noble taste exhi- 
bited in the delineation of a difficult 
subject, but also for the deep science 
displayed in the technical execution, 
This able critic considers that the aim 
at brilliant effect evident in this fine 
work corresponds exactly to the known 
character of Rhodian eloquence as well 
as art. More allied to oriental splens 
dour than was congenial to the pure 
and refined attic taste, it borders on 
the theatrical; and even the pathos, 
admirably as it is expressed, is carried 
far beyond what would have been per- 
mitted in the time of Phidias and his 
immediate successors. To me it goes 
beyond the point at which sympathy is 
a pleasurable feeling. The tragedy 
is too deep, the evidence of suffering 
too great, not to overstep the limit 
which true taste assigns to its exhibi« 
tion. It was discovered in the Baths 
of Titus in a very perfect state; of 
the father’s figure —_ the right arm 
was broken, but there are several re« 
storations in the sons, to which we 
may fairly attribute the affectation 
visible in their attitudes: it is not, 
however, nearly so great as in the 
casts, 

There are innumerable statues and 
busts of Jupiter, with every variety of 
attitude and character assigned to him 
in the poetic religion of the Greeks. 
Different as they are in some respects, 
they all bear the impress of the majes- 
tie conceptions of Phidias. I wish 
you were with me to trace, as I like 
to do, the slight variations of attitude, 
gesture, and feature that convey to us 
in a moment the motive of each statue, 
and also the differences of nati 
taste as marked in the form of some 
of the features. The forehead, for 
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instance, is lower than in our standard 
of a beautiful countenance, the chin 
rounder and more prominent, the eyes 
more deeply set, the cheeks rather 
flatter ; and in the Venuses, Psyches, 
&c. I never observe the sloping shoul- 
der we are accustomed to think a 
striking beauty in the English female 
form ; nor, you may be sure, the bar- 
barism of a waist compressed to the 
modern standard. Every head of 
Jupiter has a serene but overhanging 
forehead, round which the mane-like 
hair falls in grand masses; the nose 
forms a fine unbroken line with the 
forehead, and more than any other 
feature expresses the scornful, angry, 
or victorious god; deep, penetrating 
eyes; delicately-formed, mild upper lip; 
a majestic flowing beard; and a form 
powerful and noble, without any ob- 
trusive display of muscular strength. 
These sublime figures always excite in 
me a feeling of solemn reverence ap- 
proaching to awe. A very majestic 
one is seated at the upper end of the 
Gallery of Statues—at the lower, a 
fine Ariadne in that expressive atti- 
tude of deep repose by which the 
ancients personified sleep—one arm 
thrown over the head, the other fall- 
ing listlessly on the figure. This 
is the so-called Cleopatra, now as- 
certained to have belonged to a 


oup. 

The adjoining hall of animals, though 
its many graceful subjects show the 
fine feeling of the Greeks for charac- 
teristic form, never detains us long 
from the human face and forms divine 
which fill the others. The Grecian 
horse is full of life, fire, and spirit— 
the Roman heavier and more massive, 
but still a noble-looking creature. The 
domestic animals, dogs, stags, &c., as 
well as the lordly lion and other beasts 
of prey, are executed with the highest 
care and finish. As to the union of 
the human and lower animal forms, I 
do not like it in idea, yet do not dis- 
like it in many specimens here. Among 
the Greeks, it is still subject to the 
laws of their naturally fine taste and 
feeling. The human takes the first 
place—they rarely, if ever, sanctioned 
the lower animal head on the human 
body. With them it was an embodi- 
ment of their popular poetry; and as 
Shakspeare has since done, they seized 
an idea familiar and dear to the peo- 
ple, rather than one which, though 
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possibly of higher abstract - beauty, 
would never reach their hearts. 

Juno has not been favoured with so 
many representatives as her spouse, 
nor are any of the statues which do 
exist of the highest order. She looks 
more majestic than gracious; and so 
many of her virtues and offices have 
been usurped by her more attractive 
descendants, there seems to be few to 
which she has an undisputed right. 
Minerva meets us at every turn, in all 
her varied characters and costumes— 
the goddess of wisdom and of war, of 
eloquence, and other feminine accom- 
plishments ; in complete armour with 
egis and helmet, or dressed in grace- 
ful flowing robes; the countenance the 
same in all—its type also was per- 
fected by Phidias. Both face and 
figure wonderfully combine the male 
and female characteristics ascribed to 
her; the expression in both is of 
tranquil, earnest thought, conscious 
power, clear and comprehensive in- 
tellect. There are few fine single 
statues of Mars—he was never ho- 
noured as a patron or protector of any 
Grecian state, though, as might be 
expected, a distinguished member of 
the conclave of Roman divinities. 
Many doubtful statues have received 
his name, many more owe theirs to 
the restorers. In groups he is a more 
interesting subject, as in those of 
Venus and Mars—a favourite fable in 
Roman works. Sometimes the por- 
trait-heads of Marcus Aurelius, Faus- 
tina, and other imperial personages, are 
substituted for those of the divinities. 

There are many beautiful represen- 
tations of Venus here, both busts and 
statues. The earlier figures have some- 
thing of a Juno-like fulness and dig- 
nity of form, but without her severe 
majesty—more completely the woman 
than Minerva or Diana; her whole 
expression of face and figure combines 
the characteristics of an all-ruling 
power with womanly softness and 
grace. In the later, the eyes are more 
languishing, the lips slightly parted 
with a smile; the nose is exquisitely 
formed : the hair, in the earliest heads, 
confined by a diadem ; in later, simply 
tied ina knot. Sometimes we see her 
in a group, as she rises from the 
waves the ocean-queen, amidst the 
graceful. forms of sea-nymphs, and 
surrounded by grotesque sea-monsters ; 
and, not less beautiful, as the young 
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mother playing with her graceful boy. 
But it is almost time to assure you I 
have no intention of journeying through 
all the heavenly bodies, though it seems 
little short of ingratitude to pass un- 
noticed the grand, the lovely, the 
glorious beings which, under the names 
of Diana, Cupid, Psyche, Bacchus, 
&c. &c., have been my daily study and 
my nightly dream. I must be content 
with offering them the silent homage 
of the heart, treasuring their memory 
as a resting-place for future happy 
thought—a line of living light and 
beauty amid the trivialities and per- 
plexities of daily life. Was there no 
cynical smile upon your lip when you 
hoped I was “ enchanted, like other 
travellers, with the headless Torso ?” 
Honestly, I have learned to feel that it 
is one of the finest relics in the Vati- 
can, and can, without affectation, say 
I never now feel that it wants head, 
arms, &c. The magic by which it 
charms every one who studies it is 
in its grand, soft, and; flowing lines, 
and in the impression of faultless 
symmetry it conveys to the mind— 
how, I cannot explain. It is said to 
be a resting Hercules, one of the most 
pleasing forms in which the hero is 
represented, as the muscles have not 
the thick, inflated appearance, which, 
to me, lessens the dignity of the Her- 
cules in action. Innumerable are the 
spirited bas-reliefs and vases—innu- 
merable the masks, sarcophagi, and 
mosaics—innumerable the graceful 
tripods, candelabra, &c. &c., that 
would each claim a word if I were to 
tell of all that rises before my eye as it 
wanders in fancy again and again 
through the halls of the Vatican ; but 
I must leave them all untold. 

The library is of immense extent, 
but not a book or manuscript is visible ; 
all are kept in presses, under lock and 
key, not to be seen without an order, 
and one loses the pleasure of reverenc- 
ing even the pede of the venerable 
volumes, and misses the peculiar atmo- 
sphere of an old library, which so 
— conjures up the recollection 
of each hero of a hundred folios. 
Valuable vases are placed in various 
parts of the rooms, but their curious 
designs—always interesting as exam- 

les of life in their day, often extremely 
eautiful in grouping and form—may 
not be read by those who merely walk 
past them; and, despite our ceaseless 
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invocations, not one moment will time 
rest his weary wings, but hurries us on 
to our last day, as relentlessly as though 
he were leagued with the fates them- 
selves. Again and again we have been 
to the Stanze of Raphael, discovering 
some new feature of beauty in every 
visit: even if I were competent, it 
would require more than the “few 
words ” you ask for to name the pecu- 
liar and varied excellencies which, 
though he has been surpassed in some 
single branch of his art, have yet 
placed him far above all other artists. 
He is not so powerful and daring in 
conception as Michael Angelo; he 
yields to Titian in the magic richness 
of his colouring, to Leonardo da Vinci 
in high finish, to Correggio in know- 
ledge of chiar oscuro; but in Raphael 
alone is to be found united the varied 
power of expression, the inexhaustible 
fertility of invention, the delineation 
of character in every shade, the fine 
eye for arrangement and grouping, 
and that crowning charm—the grace 
and harmony of soul diffused over 
every touch of his pencil. His pictures 
are emanations of an intelligence more 
pure, aspirit more refined and elevated, 
than falls to the lot of any but the 
most favoured amongst the children of 
genius. That none such has crossed 
our path makes me more ‘prize the 
opportunities of seeing its results in 
the fast-fading treasures of the Stanze. 
Why do you delay your coming? 
Even now they are perishing—their 
glory is waning like that of the declin- 
ing sun; but here we shall see no 
bright return, no glad rising on the 
morrow. These freseos, in the varied 
character of their subjects, gave full 
play to the exhaustless fertility of the 
artist’s mind. They cover the ceilings 
and walls of four apartments: each 
subject on the walls corresponds to 
that immediately above and below it. 
Those I admire most are the first and 
third in the Camera della Signatura 
—Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Jurisprudence. In the Theology, the 
first painted, an occasional stiffness and 
minute attention to detail show that 
the creative spirit of the gifted scholar 
had not yet freed itself from the tram- 
mels of his master’s school. The 
severe and symmetrical arrangement 
of the upper part of the picture pro- 
duces an effect of solemnity and repose 
congenial to the characters ‘of the 
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divine and holy persons assembled. 
Christ is in the centre, the Virgin, 
inexpressibly sweet and tender, and 
John the Baptist at each side: above 
him, a half figure of the Almighty; 
below, the dove of the Holy Spirit. 
Seated in a half circle are the apostles, 
saints, and patriarchs: the tranquil 
repose of their sublime figures is in 
fine contrast with the more animated 
action ofthe youths in the lower division. 
The central point here is an altar, at 
each side of which areseated the fathers, 
and behind them stand various cele- 
brated teachers of the church. Differ- 
ent groups of young men press for- 
ward to hear or speak ; some of their 
countenances glow with enthusiasm, 
others breathe a serene, tranquil devo- 
tion. Dante is introduced as the first 
Christian poet. Of the single figures 
on the ceiling, that of Poetry is the 
most beautiful in her radiant counte- 
nance dignity and sweetness are blended 
with inspiration. The corresponding 
painting on the wall represents Apollo 
and the Muses seated on Parnassus, 
Though the subject is less interesting 
than the first, it gives evidence of 
greater fertility of imagination ; for 
in the works of his predecessors 
Raphael found no protenrpe of this 

ich poetry 


bright dream of fancy, in w 
is blended with a speaking truth of 
expression that gives to the heads of 
the assembled poets of antiquity and 
of modern Italy the interest and 


reality of portraits, The light and 
cheerful elegance diffused over the 
whole of this picture harmonizes per- 
fectly with its most graceful character 
and subject, But how shall I tell you 
of the Philosophy—this perfect model 
of composition, in the masterly arrange- 
ment of its countless figures, in the 
simple and grand union of its various 

oups? It represents a splendid hall, 
in which are assembled the most cele- 
brated ancient philosophers, almost 
exclusively Greeks. assavant con 
jectures that Raphael intended to 
represent by this assembly of the differ- 
ent schools the development of philo- 
sophy in the states of Greece. Raised 
on four steps, and forming the centre 
of the whole picture, stand Plato and 
Aristotle, the representatives of Gre- 
cian philosophy in the two directions, 
Around each master, in attitudes won- 
drously varied, are groups of listening 

scholars. Pythagoras seated appears 
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to explain the relations of music and 
harmony: among his listeners is the 
profile of a beautiful woman, supposed 
to be his wife, Socrates appears to 
sum up on his fingers the conclusions 
to which his scholars have assented, 
while their countenances express how 
unexpected is the dilemma to which 
he has conducted them. The grace- 
ful Alcibiades stands in front of his 
master. Archimedes constructs a 
geometrical figure on the ground. 
The varied expression in the counte- 
nances of his scholars is highly inter. 
esting: the bright intelligence which 
seizes in a moment the idea just given 
by the master—the slower comprehen- 
sion, on which no light yet breaks— 
the surprise and admiration which is 
yielding assent, though the truth is not 
yet distinctly revealed. Near this 
group Raphael himself enters the hall 
with his venerated friend and master 
Perugino. I forgot Diogenes—a 
very prominent figure: he lies on 
the steps, apart from all, buried in 
thought, or in the contents of a tablet 
he holds in his hand. I have only 
mentioned a few of the most striking 

oups: the accessories are quite ag 
ull of interest. The venerable old 
man, for instance, who turns the atten. 
tion of a youth from the selfish Cynie 
to the teachers of a better and higher 
philosophy, &c. &c. There are also 
various groups of Stoics, Epicureans, 
&c. &c. There are several portraits 
suene the groups, and a portrait-like 
individuality in all, which givesastrange 
reality to the picture, and awakens 4 
feeling of reverence, as though we 
actually stood before these venerable 
sages of Greece, I find myself lean 
forward to catch the words of wisdom 
that fall from their speaking lips, and 
watch the animated countenance of 
Socrates, forgetful of the homely fea- 
tures in the benevolent expression, 
with a breathless hope that some of 
his divine precepts will reach me as 
well as the attentive listeners that 
stand around him. Day by day renews 
this impression of reality, and seems 
to unfold more and more the sublimit 
of this wonderful work. The gran 
flowing masses of the drapery tell how 
rapidly Raphael imbibed the spirit of 
the classical models, opening upon him 
for the first time in Rome—a spirit 
congenial to his own, the spirit of per- 
fect beauty. The colouring has 
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but without disturbing the harmony of 
the whole, as though time had touched 
with a reverential hand this hallowed 
memento of genius. It is, however, 
in the “ Mass of Bolsena” that Raphael 
is said to have left a miracle of aleut 
ing in fresco. But I must confine my- 
self to those subjects that have most 
captivated me. . 

Next to these, then, is the expulsion 
of Heliodorus from the Temple of 
Jerusalem. In the act of despoiling 
its treasures, he has been struck to the 
ground by a youth in golden armour, 
on horseback; he lies prostrate under 
the hoofs of the horse, while two di- 
vine messengers sweep onward with 
scourges in their hand, to chastise the 
impious despoilers. Some of his at- 
tendants fly from the divine wrath ; 
others raise their spears to defend 
themselves ; while Heliodorus, recog- 
nizing, it is believed, the direct inter- 

sition of heaven, offers no resistance. 

here is a noble group of ‘women and 
children, who look on with the liveliest 
emotion—some in fear and astonish- 
ment—others exulting in the. safety of 
the holy treasures. In the introduc- 
tion of a group on one side, -@onsisting 
of the pope (Julius II.) and his atten- 
dants, generally portraits, we probably 
see the effect of one of those fantastic 
freaks in which patronage too often de. 
lightstoexhibit its power. It isbutpoor 
consolation for the professors of art at 
home, that even Raphael was constrain- 
ed to submit to its dictates, though it 
may well be encouragement and ex- 
ample to know how nonenetate he 
combated this and many other difficul- 
ties in the Stanze. The unique and 
astonishing effect of this picture is in 
the expression of successive. moments. 
The swift messengers of the divine 
vengeance sweep onward before our 
eyes ; we trace their light and rapid 
movement in the space they have just 
traversed ; their hasty progress by the 
flutter of their garments—every object 
lives, feels, vibrates with emotion. I 
must pass over the Mass of Bolsena, 
with its surprisingly varied expression 
of sympathy, solemn awe, were 
faith—the Incendio del Borgo, in whic 
the most agitating passions are deline- 
ated with the greatest power and truth, 
always within the limit of true taste— 
and Attilaat the head of his wild hordes, 
astonished, affrighted, and thrown into 
dire confusion by the apparition of the 
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apostles Peter and Paul, displaying the 
boldest and most animated wr eSog 
—and the Deliverance of St. Peter 
from Prison, remarkable both for its 
beautiful arrangement, and the skilful 
and picturesque effect of its different 
lights. Though I hasten to the Battle 
between Constantine and Maxentius, 
it is only the design of Raphael—he 
did not live to paint it. But it, per- 
haps more than any other, displays hig 
wondrous dramatic power. A battle 
piece, in other hands, generally ap- 
pears to me a mass of confusion, a 
chaos in which one or two figures are 
prominent in a dense crowd of heads 
and limbs, which puzzle and distract 
the eye. Here the masses are finely 
grouped, the single figures full of life, 
the groups animated with living energy. 
The bright central point is the empe- 
ror himself—a figure of victory hovers 
over him. It is the crisis of the battle 
—victory is with the Romans—but the 
hosts of the barbarians do not yet yield 
to their impetuous fury. Some are 
‘driven over the bridge, the very Ponte 
Molle that exists at this day. Maxen- 
tius himself struggles in the river— 
Constantine springs over his prostrate 
foes to reach him. On the left the 
battle still rages, all its terrors ex- 
pressed with a life, energy, and gran- 
deur, which fascinates the eye, while 
we instinctively shrink from the ter- 
rible spectacle. On the ceilings of 
each apartment are various beautiful 
designs by Raphael ; but my whole at- 
tention is absorbed by the frescos on 
the wall, Here he is to every other 
painter what Shakspeare is to eve 

other poet. The approach throug 

the Loggie—open galleries built round 
three sides of the court of St. Damas- 
cus—is worthy of the Stanze. There 
are three stories—the two lower, 
vaulted arcades, the upper a colonnade. 
The middle story (that of which I 
speak) is painted by Raphael and his 
scholars—the inside wall with various 
animals, fruits, and flowers, the model 
for every succeeding artist in ara- 
besque. They are lamentably injured 
by time and neglect, but still show the 
most delicate and refined grace of de- 
sign and execution. e roof is 
formed of thirteen small cupolas, each 
containing four subjects, principilly 
from the Old Testament, and called 
Raphael's Bible, - There is little actu- 
ally of Rapbael’s painting, but the de- 
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eigns speak of him in every line—in the 
cast of the drapery, so grand and 
simple, in the heads, in which the por- 
trait character gives place to a higher 
ideality. In the Creation he has 
scarcely reached the grandeur of Mi- 
chael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel— 
in the figure of Eve, every touch and 
line shows the master’s grace of hand 
and spirit. He was rer assisted 
by Guilio Romano, who also executed, 
and in astyle worthy of himself and 
his master, the Battle of Constantine 
and Maxentius, Perin del Vaga, and 
Giovane da Udine. The wondrous 
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I. 
URSCHENLIED—FROM UHLAND. 


DER WIRTHIN TOCHTERLEIN. 


creations of Raphael's genius are not 
even yet exhausted—there are still the 
Tapestries, the Transfiguration, &c. 
&c. But I must give both you and 
myself some rest. We leave Rome 
the day after to-morrow. If I can 
snatch a few moments from all the last 
day is to accomplish, 1 may, perhaps, 
return to the Vatican ;—if not now, 
when we come from Naples, and re- 
fresh our eyes and minds by seeing it 
all again. Even with this hope, my 
heart sinks at the thought of bidding 
Rome farewell. 


Conrad—Udal—Leoline, 


Students three have crossed the Rhine. 


Turning from the road aside,’ 
To the little inn they hied. 


Hostess, bring us wine and beer— 
Send your little daughter here. 


My beer and wine are fresh and clear— 
My little child is on her bier. 


To the room within went they, 
Where the black pall o’er her lay. 


The first he drew aside the veil, 
And gazed upon the features pale. 


‘* Ah, wert thou living still, sweet may, 
How would I love thee from this day !” 


Softly did the second spread 
The veil and wept—and turned his head. 


“ There art thou upon thy bier, 
Whom I loved this many a year!” 


. And the third the veil uprist, 
And the dead white lips he kist. 


“ Love to thee long 
Love thee now aad, 





ears I bore, 
evermore |” 
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I. 


SONG FROM GOETHE. 


With glad heart and sad heart 
Musing—ah me ! 
From the clouding, and crowding, and thronging 
Of painful thoughts, pining aiken ing 
To sink down to rest and be free | 


Far away—far away flying, 
Shouting out gladness and glee, 
Like a lark in the blue skies above, 
Sad—sad unto dying— 
Ah me! 
Yet the soul is happy in love. 


Ill. 


DER RECHTER ZEIT.” 
FROM GRIMM’S ALTDANISCHE HELDENLIEDEN. 


Out from the island Herr Lovmann rid, 
(Maidens, ye dance merrilie,) 

To woo the proud maid Ingelid, 

(Mine will yet come back to me.) 


“ Proud Ingelil, hear what I ask of thee— 
How long will you tarry, my love, for me?” 


« Winters eight for thee I wait, 
—For the ninth I will not say, 


Happen then what happen may.” 


Eight years and a day are gone, 
Faithful maid she pined alone. 


*¢ Proud Ingelil’s brothers held council and said, 
This year we our sister wed. 


“To the rich Herr Tord we give her hand, 
More silver hath he than Herr Lovmann hath land. 


*¢ More gold in the mail coat on his breast, 
Than all in Herr Lovmann’s gilded chest. 


“ Herr Tord hath in his box more gold 
Than on Lovmann’s fields is red earth mould.” 


And so to Herr Tord they give her away— 
Five days they drink at the bride-feast gay— 
Proud Ingelil never in bride-bed lay. 


On the sixth day when the night fell gray, 
They seize with force that haughty may. 











Nursery Rhymes. 





« And if I must, I must,” said she— 
“ To the bridge by the castle first follow me.” 


To the bridge by the castle they go—and she 
With sad eyes looks on the far-off sea. 

















* See there the streamers yellow and blue, 
My little fingers knit so true. 






“ Oh had I a friend that’s good at need, 
Would for me thither ride with speed. 






« Peter, brother, ride and make 
Good speed for thy sister's sake.” 






Brother Peter quick to stall 
Goes and sees the good foals all— 


He looks at the brown, and the grey doth he view, 
On the steed of most spirit the saddle he threw. 


Herr Lovmann steers hither his bark to the land, 
Herr Peter rides thither upon the white sand. 














“ Hail, stalworth Peter—and how is my bride ?” 
They drink at her wedding-feast,” Peter replied. 


“Seven years on the island a sick man I lay, 
Would I had died ere I saw this day. 





“ Tll luck on the woman fall 
Who to life did me recall! 






« On the blue waves ill luck be, 
That did not drown my ship and me !” 













“ Be of cheery heart—for still 
May be thine proud Ingelil—” 






“ Peter, stalworth comrade mine, 
Lend me that grey colt of thine— 






* Let me have the grey colt now, 
Brother, take my good ship thou.” 






Lovmann rides and rests not—true 
To his wish the grey horse flew. 













He is come—-and not before 
The torches are lit at the bridal door. 






In through the door sprang Herr Lovmann stout, 
“ Who now is to blame if Herr Tord must stay out.” 


Herr Lovmann within strikes the barred door with might. 
“Say to Hert Tord that I bid him good night. 





Nursery Rhymes. 


« Let him take for his wife a sister of mine, 
Dark brown mead, and clear bright wine— 


* Twelve tons of mead—twelve tons of new wine 
At the bridal feast Herr Tord shall be thine.” 


And swift to Herr Tord runs the news, I trow, 
Herr Lovmann sleeps by the young bride now. 


He sleeps at the side of his own young bride, 
“If he sleep with Ingelil,” Tord replied. 


* Ingelil is Lovmann’s—she 
Was his betrothed ere given to me. 


“ Ingelil be Lovmann’s,—mine 
Lovmann's sister, Lovmann’s wine : 


“ Lovmann’s sister bring with speed, 
Lovmann’s wine, and Lovmann’s mead.” 


Thus his bride won Lovmann brave, 
And to Tord his sister gave. 


Tord and he one bride-feast keep, 
Eating long and drinking deep. 


Stead of sorrow cheer did come, 
(Maidens, ye dance merrilie,) 

Each a happy bride brings home— 
(She will yet come back to me.) 














































































































































































































Tue deserved popularity of _Arch- 
deacon Russell’s Memoir of Wolfe is 

robably among the reasons why it 
oes been so little noticed in the Re- 
views, and we ourselves have hitherto 
felt hesitation in bringing before the 
public attention a work which, with- 
out any help whatever from the peri- 
odical critics, seems likely to take its 
place in the permanent literature of 
the country. 

The same feeling, however, which 
leads us now to devote a few pages of 
our journal to a new edition of 
Cowper, or Milton, or Burns, and in 
which studies we have found our read- 
ers not unwilling to follow or accom- 
pany us, would afford sufficient mo- 
tive for calling attention to the works 
of Wolfe; and, in addition to this, we 
have some reason to believe, that al- 
though the book before us is in the 
eighth edition, there are yet large 
classes of readers to whom this no- 
tice is likely to be the means of first 
making it properly known. 

Charles Wolfe, the youngest son of 
Theobald Wolfe, Esquire, of Black- 
hall, in the county of Kildare, was 
born in Dublin, on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1791. His father died early, 
and the family removed to England, 
where they resided some years. In 
1805 he was placed at Winchester- 
school, of which Mr. Richards was 
then the master. In 1809 he entered 
Dublin College—in 1817 entered into 
holy orders—from that time till with- 
in a year of his death discharged the 
duties of a country curate, in a re- 
mote part of Ulster—and died of con- 
sumption on the 23rd of February, 
1822, in the 22nd year of his age. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
life more uneventful than Wolfe's, 
and the whole interest of the volume 
arises from the opportunity it gives of 
contemplating the character of a sin- 
gularly amiable and excellent man, 
and of studying works, to which the 
author appears never to have attached 
the slightest value—which seem. to 
have been almost accidentally pre- 
served—no one of which was written 
for the press—nay, no one of which 
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can be almost described .as other than 

accidentally arising from the circum- 
stances in which he was for the mo- 
ment placed—and, thus, to be fairly 
regarded rather as indications of what 
such a mind was likely, if fairly tasked, 
to have produced. Of what do 
these Remains consist ? Copies of 
verses, Latin and English, written as 
school or college exercises; a few 
poems—not half-a-dozen—which are 
the records of a few days’ ramble 
with friends in the country, and mani- 
festly written with direct. reference to 
the gratification of the party with 
whom the ramble was taken—a few 
letters to college friends—we believe 
Archdeacon Russell, his biographer, 
and Dr. Dickinson, late Bishop of 
Meath; both of whom, like Wolfe 
himself, had but just entered into the 
profession of the church,—and some 
of the sermons preached by him in 
the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of his curacy, or in Dublin, on his 
occasional visits there. 

In Archdeacon Russell’s memoir of 
his friend, we have but one thing to 
complain of—and that is, that through 
his volume it is difficult to make out 
the dates of either the few incidents 
which he has to record, or of the 
composition of such poems and essays 
of Wolfe’s as are interwoven with his 
narrative. Even when a collective 
edition of the works of any of our 
great writers exhibits the composi- 
tions of very different periods of life, 
it is always desirable that the dates 
should, if possible, be given; as in- 
deed the great value of such collec- 
tions is, to exhibit the growth and 
progress of the mind, from its first 
imperfect imitation of the language of 
others, to the period when language is 
an instrument which it wields at will. 
The school exercises of Milton, no 
doubt, might be regarded as predic- 
tions of the Paradise and the Samson, 
but who is there that does not feel 
what injustice to his fame it would be 
not to communicate the order in which 
his poems were written. And in such 
a case as Wolfe's, where all his poems 
and essays, connected with general 
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literature, were written in early boy- 
hood, or the first dawn of manhood, 
the fitness of giving dates with pre- 
cision, or at all events of determining 
with some approach to correctness the 
sequence of the poems is so obvious, 
that it ought to have been felt by the 
biographer as an absolute duty.— 
Poems, written when Wolfe was in 
the twenty-second or twenty-third 
_ of his age, are referred by Mr. 

ussell to the first year of his college 
life, when he was scarcely seventeen ; 
and we but state what we know to 
have been the effect of this confusion 
of dates,when we mention that it has 
led to a false estimate of his powers, 
by misleading readers into the inju- 
rious supposition, that the earlier 
works of the writer were those which 
exhibited the highest marks of ge- 
nius: the contrary being, when the 
true dates are supplied to his respec- 
tive works, more remarkably the fact 
than in almost any other writer we 
know. Of the poems, (alas! too few,) 
each successive poem exhibits a won- 
derful development of increasing 
powers, and the sermons—his last 
works—are beyond comparison the 
most original and striking of Il. We 
are not, indeed, surprised, that Dr. 
Russell seems to have regarded them 
as constituting the proper and peculiar 
value of the whole. iis memoir is, 
in fact, but introductoty to them, and 
we are told, in his graceful preface to 
the early editions of the Remains, 
that his hope was, that the miscel- 
laneous portions of the volume might, 
perhaps, lead the public to the study 
of that which he felt to be more in- 
structive, and the Poet thus serve to 
introduce the Divine. 

An appendix to Mr. Russell’s vo- 
lume gives some of Wolfe's juvenile 
poems. One is called a “ Prize Poem 
on the Death of Abel,”—and was 
probably a Winchester exercise.— 
There can be no object in our re- 
printing it ; but it is a composition of 
considerable talent, and with occa- 
sional gleams of Wolfe’s own mind. 
The respective sacrifices of the bro- 
thers, and the acceptance of Abel’s, 
are thus described :— 


“Each with his offering to the Al- 
mighty came, 
Their altars raised, and fed the sa- 
cred flame. : 
Vor. XX.—No. 119. 


Scarce could the pitying Abel bear 
to bind 

A lamb, the picture of his Master's 
mind ; 

Which to the pile with tender hand 
he drew, 

And wept as he the bleating victim 
slew ; 

Around with fond regard the zephyr 
play’d 

Nor dar’d disturb the oblation Abel 
made.” 


We see something of Wolfe’s own 
mind in the few last lines of this ex- 
tract. A passage follows, describing 
the brothers after the fatal blow is 
given od 


“‘The streaming blood distain’d his 
locks with gore, 
Those beauteous tresses that were 
gold before. 
His dying eyes a look of pity cast, 
And beam'd forgiveness ere they 
clos’d their last.” 


Among the commonplaces of a 
schoolboy’s conception of the subject, 
we think we can distinguish the gleam 
of our author's peculiar genius, in @ 
passage describing Cain :— 


** Abel! awake, arise!’ he trembling 


cried ; 
* Abel, = brother!’ but no voice re 
ied,.— 
In frightful silence o’er the corse he 
stood, 
And, chained in terror, wondered at the 
lood. 
* Awake |’ yet oh no voice, no smile, no 
breath ! 
*O God mew me! Oh, should this be 
death !’” 


The poem closes with a soliloquy of 
Cain’s,—half repentance, half ree 
morse—still, surely when the author’s 
early age is remembered, is not with- 
out great beauty :— 


‘“* My brother! thou canst not see how 
deep I grieve ; 

Look down, thou injured angel, and 
forgive. 

Far hence a wretched fugitive I roam, 

The earth my bed, the wilderness my 
home : 

Far hence I stray from those delightful 
seats 

To solitary tracts and drear retreats. 

Yet, oh! the very beasts will shun my 


sight, 
Will fly my bloody footsteps with af- 
fright, 
2 
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No brother they, no faithful friend have 
slain— 

Detested only for that crime is Cain. 

Had I but lulled each fury of my soul, 

Had held each rebel passion in control, 

To Nature and to God had faithful 
proved, 

And loved a brother as a brother loved, 

Then had I sunk into a grave of rest, 

And Cain had breathed his last on 
Abel’s.breast.” 


“The Raising of Lazarus” is ano- 
ther of the Winchester poems, which 
Mr. Russell has judiciously printed. 
Like every thing of Wolfe’s, it shows 
his great power of picturing scenes to 
his own eye, and some skill in pre- 
senting them to others. And, like 
every thing else, too, of Wolfe's, sug- 
gests to us that, had he felt it right to 
pursue poetry as a study, his most 
successful walk would probably have 
been the drama. There is nothing in 
the poem on Lazarus equal to the 
—— we have given from the poem 
on Abel,—but there is the same evi- 
dence of objects being seen with a 
poet’s eye. And while the language 
is remarkable rather for propriety and 
delicacy, than for any peculiar power, 
there is a truth of sentiment and a 
tone of sincerity throughout, which 
characterises every thing of Wolfe’s, 
first and last. 

We have mentioned that in the 
ear 1809 Wolfe entered Dublin Col- 
ege, and was early distinguished there 

asa classical scholar. As far as we 
can gather, he at first paid but little 
attention to the prescribed studies of 
the place,—at least, his first distine- 
tions in college were rather recogni- 
tions of how well the foundation of 
sound classical scholarship had been 
laid at Winchester, than any thing 
else. Wolfe was, we fear, at this 
period idle; or perhaps it ought ra- 
ther to be said, that he was good- 
natured enough to allow every idle 
acquaintance to loiter with him as 
long as he pleased. “ This facility of 
disposition,” as his biographer happily 
calls it, “ exposed him to many inter- 
ruptions in his studies.” He never 
allowed himself to be denied to any 
ehance visitor ;—a concourse of idlers 
was for ever about him, either in his 
rooms or in the courts and gardens of 
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college, and this gave his. more dili- 
gent friends fair excuse for saving 
themselves from the trouble of per- 
forming any routine duty, which 
Wolfe’s college standing qualified him 
to discharge (he, pretty certainly, 
would not be doing any thing better, 
and they would): so between Wolfe's 
friends of the more idle or the more 
studious classes, the poor fellow was 
left but little time to himself, 

There seems to have been some 
change for the worse in Wolfe’s pecu- 
niary circumstances, however, in the 
second or third year of his college 
life, which rendered it necessary for 
him to look round for some addition 
to his means of support. A college 
Scholarship was a seasonable aid; but 
in his day it was not of as much value 
as now,—and even now, it is altoge- 
ther inadequate to the support of a 
student, however economical his ha- 
bits may be. In Dublin College, 
where every person permanently con- 
nected with the establishment has for 
many years to discharge the duties of 
tutor, the instant resource of any 
young man who has talents and time 
enough for it, is to undertake the task 
of priyate tuition. When Wolfe's 
wish to take pupils was known, some 
young men, we believe relations of 

is, immediately sought to avail them- 
selves of his instructions, His habits 
of idleness, or of what in their effects 
on the mind are little different—of 
undirected and desultory exertion, 
were thus, at a very critical period 
of life, providentially converted into 
those of singular diligence.—‘“ He 
discharged the task of instruction 
with such singular devotedness and 
disinterested anxiety as materially to 
entrench on his own particular stu- 
dies. He was, indeed, so prodigal of 
his labour and of his time to each 
pupil, that he reserved little leisure 
for his own pursuits or relaxations.”* 

Wolfe, however, found time enough 
to become a successful competitor at 
the college examinations for the high- 
est distinctions in science, which, till 
now, he had neglected ; and the His- 
torical Society (a voluntary asso- 
ciation of college students, for the 
cultivation of the talents necessary 
for public life) seems to have broken 


* Remains of Wolfe, p. 11. 
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the spell which had kept sealed the 
fountains of poetry and oratory, since 
the days of his exercises and declama- 
tions at Winchester. 

The Historical Society of Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the period of 
which we are speaking, was to all 
classes uf the students of the univer- 
sity, and we may say to almost every 
person connected with the learned 
professions in Dublin, one of the 
great attractions of the place. Its 
very existence, as a sort of indepen- 
dent establishment, created by the 
students themselves, and seeking to 
govern itself by its own laws, seems, 
at first inconsistent with college dis- 
cipline, and disputes of one kind or 
another were perpetually arising be- 
tween it and the governing part of 
the college. In the very circum- 
stance, that it proposed to supply a 
deficiency in the system of education 
pursued at the university, there was, 
perhaps, something not altogether 
gratifying to those who had the 
power of altering the system itself. 
Its medals were sought for by the 
more ambitious student with an ear- 
nestness which was itself a kind of 


rebellion against the body represent- 
ing the sovereignty of the place. The 
principle of kingly power, that the 
sovereign is the sole fountain of ho- 


nour, cannot be conceded without 
admitting, in the very concession, a 
kind of republicanism; and the so- 
ciety, though in many instances its 
distinguished men were those who had 
succeeded in obtaining the premiums 
given at the quarterly examinations 
by the board, yet quite as often was 
the first to discern and reward the 
talents of men who had been over- 
looked by the college examiners. In 
a hundred instances the more vigorous 
competition called out by the society, 
brought forward men previously un- 
thought of. In a hundred instances 
the indolent man or the idler was re- 
claimed into active exertion. And, 
while we feel that the governing part 
of the college had to deal with a case 
of great difficulty in the proper ma- 
nagement of the society, yet we think 
it would have been impossible, had 
the society existed in their time, and 
with the degree of power which it 
possessed in Wolfe’s, that such men 
as Burke, and Goldsmith, and Swift, 
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could have passed away from their 
college undistinguished. ; 
The name of the Historical Society 
was derived from an association of 
the students, whose original object 
appears to have been little more than 
the cultivation of the knowledge of 
history. This first society was called 
the Historical Club, and out of this 
seems‘to have grown the: Historical 
Society of 1770, In a document 
published by this body it is stated, 
that “in 1770 several students, ob- 
serving the insufficiency of the aca- 
demical course as a qualification for 
active life, obtained a grant of apart- 
ments in college, for the purpose of 
devoting one evening in every week 
to the cultivation of those useful 
branches of the belles lettres which 
were totally neglected in the under- 
graduate course.” In 1794 some dis- 
cussion arose between the society and 
the college-board, and from that date, 
while the extern members of the so- 
ciety, disclaiming all dependence on 
the board, continued to meet for some 
years outside the precincts of colle: 
the college students accepted from the 
governing part of the body a new 
charter, more consistent with acade- 
mic discipline than that of 1770, and 
entered into an engagement, at all 
times necessary, but in the then state 
of European politics essentially neces- 
sary—that no question of modern 
politics should be debated. It would 
appear that in the original constitu- 
tion of the old society, while no per- 
son could be proposed as a member of 
the Historical Society whose name 
was not on the college books, yet on 
ceasing to be connected with college 
he did not cease to be a member of 
the society. This must, while it had 
some obvious advantages, have, on the 
whole, rendered the government of 
the society exceedingly difficult of 
management, when it is considered 
that such members were in no way 
subject to the board. This led to a 
regulation, in 1794, which effectually 
removed the difficulty, and in a man- 
ner which had the advantage of 
quietly getting rid of the mere idlers 
likely to continue attending the meet- 
ings, and of giving the society the 
kind of benefit that could not but 
arise from the occasional appearance 
at its sittings of the distinguished 
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members of the several learned pro- 
fessions, who might at any time be 
tempted to look in on their young 
friends. The regulation made every 
person cease to be a member of the 
society on taking his name off the 
eollege books, except he had obtained 
a medal in the society or a premium 
in college. The persons thus excepted 
were permitted to continue members 
for a few years longer. 

The society, which has since been 
dissolved, existed during the greater 
part of Wolfe’s college life; and in 
the same year in which he obtained a 
scholarship he became a member of it. 
It seems to have been an era in his 
life. We well remember the effect of 
his speeches there, and we regret that 
his biographer has not been enabled to 

ive us some extracts from them ; but 
it is probable that such parts of them 
as were written have not been pre- 
served: it is also not improbable that 
some of the passages which we re- 
member as most effective were never 
written. 

The objects of the society were, 
the cultivation of such branches of 
study as least provision was made for 
by the ordinary range of college pur- 
suits. Medals were given for ora- 
tory, for composition, and for profi- 
ciency in history; and each year of 
the society was opened and closed 
with a speech from the chair, in which 
the objects of the society were set 
forth by some one of the members 
of the society, specially selected for 
the task. 

Lord Plunkett, Chief Justice Bushe, 
the late Mr. North, Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Wise, the late Mr. Taylor, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Greene, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Peter 
Burrowes, and other most highly dis- 
tinguished men, were among those 
who from time to time discharged 
this honourable duty; and it may 
be well imagined that each successive 
—_ on the same topics, rendered 

e task of the next representative of 
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the society more difficult. Several of 
these speeches have been printed; in 
all are passages of great power and 
beauty ; but the fragments of Wolfe’s 
here published are_perhaps more beau- 
tiful than any passages which could be 
selected from the others—while we 
are not sure that, as a whole, we 
should give it the preference. For 
this speech, and for a very beautiful 
composition called the College 
Course,” which is still better, we 
must refer to Mr. Wolfe's volume. 

Wolfe’s speech from the chair was 
delivered about three years after he 
had become a member of the Histo- 
rical Society. About the same time 
he must have written the poem of 
“* Jugurtha,” which, by some mistake, 
Mr. Russell has referred to the year 
1809, and a poem called “ Patriotism,” 
which was read in the society, and 
given a medal. The compositions 
read in the society were on subjects 
selected by the authors themselves, 
and not, like those written for college 
prizes, on themes dictated by others. 
“ Jugurtha was,” says Mr. Russell, 
written on a subject proposed by the 
heads of the university. This fixes 
the date of the poem to 1814, when 
that subject was the theme proposed 
for what are called Vice-Chancellor’s 
Prizes—the fees to which that officer 
is entitled, on the graduation of each 
person, being the fund for their pay- 
ment.* Jugurtha is, perhaps, Wolfe's 
best poem. Its only fault is one, 
which, as Goldsmith says in a similar 
case, it would be easy for a critic, of 
a different temper to insist on as a 
beauty ;—but a fault, and a grievous 
fault it is, however speciously it may 
be defended,—we mean the tendency 
to amplification. A true thought is 
expressed, and Wolfe will not let us 
rest there, but repeats it in every va- 
riety of phrase—protects it behind a 
sevenfold shield of words. The poem 
is, however, a noble effort. 

The only poem in the volume which 


* Wolfe’s poem was probably unsuccessful with the board: at least we know, 
that among the compositions to which prizes were awarded, the most successful 
on this subject was one by the Rev. Mr. Halpin, who soon after entered into the 
church, and was for nineteen years curate of the parish of Oldcastle, in the county 
of Meath. Mr. Halpin still lives, is author of some political essays, chiefly on 
subjects connected with the Irish Church, and of an exceedingly interesting papcr 


on the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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we do not like is one on the battle of 
Busaco, which seems to have been a 
college exercise. To this Mr. Russell 
has not fixed a date, but from internal 
evidence we are inclined to think it 
could not have been written in the full 
maturity of Wolfe’s powers. The 
battle was fought on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1810, and we think it likely 
that Wolfe's poem was written soon 
after—at least it was at that period 
very much the practice in Dublin Col- 
lege to give the victories of Welling- 
ton such chance of immortality, as 
_— poems in Greek, English, and 

atin could give—and it went a great 
way to make Tories of the young 
poets, though we are quite sure that 
the seven wise men of Dublin College 
had not any thought of this advantage 
gained for Church and State. Wolfe’s 
Busaco is not good. “ Patriotism” is 
a poem of exceeding beauty. We are 
surprised that this and “ Jugurtha” 
have not found their way into the po- 
pular selections. 

In February, 1815, the Historical 
Society was dissolved. The Board of 
College thought it necessary to impose 
new regulations, under which the so- 
ciety regarded it as impossible for them 
to continue their meetings to any use- 
ful purpose. Before coming to this 
resolution, a manly remonstrance was 
drawn up, to which were signed the 
names of Hercules Henry Graves, 
Bingham Walker Hamilton, William 
Brooke, Lundy Foot, and Charles 
Wolfe. The very names are a proof 
of what noble materials the society 
was composed. Of the five, only two 
are now living—Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Foot. Mr. Brooke is in the very 
highest practice at the chancery bar, 
verifying the hopes which his early 
distinctions in college and to society 
suggested. Mr. Foot is one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Dublin So- 
ciety, and the author of the triumphant 
defence of that body, in the late con- 
troversies into which they were reluc- 
tantly forced. Of Hercules Graves, 
to which our own recollections are 
as of yesterday, we prefer Arch- 
deacon Russell’s record, the feelings 
expressed in which were those of 
all who knew him. Hamilton, the 
son of a distinguished man, who 
was murdered in the Irish rebellion, 
died early ; a man in many respects of 
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equal promise with Graves ; and in the 
anticipations which college contempo- 
raries make of rising men, and in 
which the future years of life are re- 
garded as if the same kind of compe- 
tition were going on for its honours 
and rewards, as actuates people in 
college, it was always felt a matter of 
doubt to which of them earlier or 
more entire success might be safely 
redicted. Of Hamilton’s talents, the 
ooks of the Historical Society con- 
tain proofs; and some essays of his, 
for which he obtained medals, may be 
found there; and a pamphlet now be- 
fore us, drawn up by Hamilton, stating 
the causes which led to the dissolution 
of the society, is a masterly produc- 
tion. The views of the members of 
the society are truly and well stated. 
Perhaps sufficient allowance is not 
made for the difficulties in which the 
board was placed. The remonstrance 
was fruitless—neither party was dis- 
posed to make any concession, and the 
society was dissolved. 

Wolfe about this time thought of 
reading for a college fellowship. The 
fellowships in Dublin College are given 
to the best answerers at a public ex- 
amination in a very extensive course of 
science—the preparation for which is 
sufficient to occupy a clever man’s at- 
tention for several years. Wolfe’s 
habits of study were desultory—his 
talents for poetry and general litera- 
ture were likely to mislead him—and 
while his success could not be doubtful 
if diligence could be reckoned on, yet 
it was quite uncertain whether Wolfe 
could be got to attend with perseve- 
rance to a prescribed course of study 
for any long time. At all events the 
trial was not made. One or two visits 
to friends in the counties of Dublin 
and Wicklow seem to have dispersed 
the dream. The contrast between 
the domestic happiness which he saw 
enjoyed by the friends with whom he 
was on those visits and excursions, 
and the dulness of his college rooms, 
appears to have completely put an end 
to any chance of his contentedly fixing 
himself down to the necessary plans of 
study. There was little chance of fel- 
lowship-reading for a man who, when 
he returned to his rooms from his 
country excursions, was engaged in 
describing the scenes he had left in 
verses such as the following :— 
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** FAREWELL TO LOUGH BRAY. 


‘“‘ Then fare thee well !—I leave thy rocks and glens, 
And all thy wild and random majesty, 
To plunge amid the world’s deformities, 
And see how hideously mankind deface 
What God hath given them good ;—while viewing thee, 
I think how grand and beautiful is God, 
When man has not intruded on his works, 
But left his bright creation unimpaired. 
*Twas therefore I approached thee with an awe 
Delightful,—therefore eyed, with joy grotesque— 
With joy I could not speak ; (for, on this heart 
Has beauteous Nature seldom smiled, and scarce 
A casual wind has blown the veil aside, 
And shown me her immortal lineaments, ) 
*T was therefore did my heart expand, to mark 
Thy pensive ee of gloom, 
The deep and holy darkness of thy wave, 
And that stern rocky form, whose aspect stood 
Athwart us, and confronted us at once, 
Seeming to vindicate the worship due, 
And yet reclined in proud recumbency, 
As if secure the homage would be paid : 
It looked the Genius of the place, and seemed 
To superstition’s eye, to exercise 
Some sacred, unknown function. Blessed scenes! 
Fraught with the primeval grandeur! or, if aught 
Is chang’d in thee—it is no mortal touch 
That sharpened thy rough brow, or fringed thy skirts 
With coarse luxuriance :—’twas the lightning’s force 
Dash’d its strong flash across thee, and did point 
The crag; or, with his stormy thunderbolt, 
Th’ Almighty architect himself disjoin’d 
Yon rock ; then flung it down where now it hangs, 
And said ‘ do thou Jie there ;\—and genial rains, 
(Which, e’en without the good man’s prayer, came down, ) 
Call’d forth thy vegetation. Then I watch’d 
The clouds that cours’d along the sky, to which 
A trembling splendour o’er the waters mov’d 
Responsive ; while at times it stole to land, 
And smil’d among the mountain’s dusky locks. 
Surely there linger beings in this place, 
For whom all this is done :—it cannot be, 
That all this fair profusion is bestow’d 
For such wild wayward pilgrims as ourselves. 
Haply, some glorious spirits here await 
The opening of Heaven’s portals ; who disport 
Along the bosom of the lucid lake; 
Who cluster on that peak ; or playful peep 
Into yon eagle’s nest ; then sit them down 
And talk of those they left on earth, and those 
Whom they shall meet in Heaven: and, haply tired 
(If blessed spirits tire in such employ,) 
The slumbering phantoms lay them down to rest 
Upon the bosom of the dewy breeze— 
Ah! whither do I roam—lI dare not think— 
Alas! I must forget thee, for I go 
To mix with narrow minds and hollow hearts— 
I must forget thee—fare thee—fare thee well. 


* The following stanzas,” says Mr. from such scenes as this to the sombre 
Russell, “ will convey some idea ofthe walls of a college, and how painfully 
sensations with which the poet returned he felt the transition from such enjoy- 
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ments to the grave occupation of aca- 
demic studies,” 


SONG. 


“ Oh, say not that my heart is cold 
To aught that once could warm it; 
That Nature’s form so dear of old 
No more has power to charm it ; 
Or, that the ungenerous world can chill 
One glow of fond emotion 
For those who made it dearer still, 
And shar’d my wild devotion. 


‘ Still oft those solemn scenes I view 
In rapt and dreamy sadness ; 

Oft look on those who lov’d them too 
With Fancy’s idle gladness ; 

Again I long’d to view the light 
In Nature's features glowing ; 

Again to tread the mountain’s height, 
And taste the Soul’s o’erflowing. 


** Stern duty rose, and frowning flung 
His leaden chain around me; 

With iron look and sullen tongue 
He muttered as he bound me: 

‘The mountain-breeze, the boundless 

Heaven 

Unfit for toil the creature ; 

These for the free alone are given— 
But what have slaves with Nature ?’” 


There is a poem, of which many of 
the stanzas have all the vigour of 
Burns—and which are so perfectly de- 
scriptive of the friend whose character. 
inspired them—George Grierson of 
the Irish bar—that we wish we could 
transcribe them, but must refer our 
readers to the volume itself. 

Mr. Russell, in describing Wolfe’s 
admiration of Campbell's Hohenlinden, 
mentions some peculiarities of his man- 
ner, which we may as well preserve. 


“Tt was, indeed, the peculiar tempe- 
rament of his mind, to display its emo- 
tions by the strongest outward demon- 
strations. 

‘* Such were his intellectual sensibili- 
ties, and the corresponding vivacity of 
his animal spirits, that the excitation of 
his feelings generally discovered itself 
by the most lively expressions, and some- 
times by an unrestrained vehemence 
of gesticulation, which often afforded 
amusement to his more sedate or less 
impressible acquaintances, 

‘* Whenever in the company of his 
friends any thing occurred in his read- 
ing, or to his memory, which power- 
fully affected his imagination, he usuall 
started from his seat, flung aside his 
chair, and paced about the room, giving 
yent.to his admiration in repeated ex- 
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clamations of delight, and in gestures 
of the most animated rapture. Nothing 
produced these emotions more strongl 
than music, of the pleasures of which 
he was in the highest degree susceptible. 
He had an ear formed to enjoy, in the 
most exquisite manner, the simplest me- 
lody, or the richest harmony. With but 
little cultivation, he had acquired suffi- 
cient skill in the theory of this accom. 
plishment, to relish its highest charms, 
and to exercise a discriminative taste in 
the appreciation of any composition or 
performance in that delightful art. Sa. 
cred music above all, (especially the 
compositions of Handel,) had the most 
subduing—the most transporting effect 
upon his feelings, and seemed to enliven 
and sublimate his devotion to the highest 
pitch. He understood and felt all the 
poetry of music, and was particularly 
felicitous in catching the spirit and cha- 
racter of a simple air or a national me- 
lody. One or two specimens of the 
adaptation of his poetical talents to such 
subjects, may give some idea of this. 
‘*He was so much struck by the 
grand national Spanish air, ‘ Viva el 
Rey Fernando,’ the first time he heard it 
played by a friend, that he immediately 
commenced singing it over and over 
again, until he produced an English song 
admirably suited to the tune. The air, 
which has the character of an animated 
march, opens in a strain of grandeur, 
and ouddenly subsides for a few bars 
into a slow and pathetic modulation, 
from which it abruptly starts again into 
all the enthusiasm of martial spirit, 
The words are happily adapted to these 
transitions ; but the air should be known, 
in order that the merits of the song 
should be duly esteemed. The first 
change in the expression of the air oc 
curs at the ninth line of the song, and 
continues to the end of the twentieth line, 


SPANISH SONG. 
Atr— Viva El Rey Fernando.’ 


The chains of Spain are breaking— 
Let Gaul despair and fly ; 

Her wrathful trumpet’s speaking, 
Let tyrants hear, and die. 


Her standard o’er us arching 
Is burning red and far ; 
The soul of Spain is marching 
In thunders to the war. 
Look round your lovely Spain, 
And say shall Gaul remain ? 


Behold yon burning valley, 

Behold yon naked plain— 

Let us hear their drum— 

Let them come, let them come! 
For Vengeance and Freedom rally, 
And Spaniards !. onward for Spain| 
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Remember, Remember, Barossa, 
Remember Napoleon’s chain, — 
Remember your own Saragossa, 
And strike for the cause of Spain— 
Remember your own Saragossa, 
And onward, onward! for Spain! 


* Another of his favourite melodies 
was the popular Irish air, ‘Gramachree.’ 
He never heard it without being sensibly 
affected by its deep and tender expres- 
sion; but he thought that no words had 
ever been written for it which came u 
to his idea of the peculiar pathos whic 
pervades the whole strain. He said 
they all appeared to him to want indivi- 
duality of feeling. At the desire of a 
friend he gave his own conception of it 
in these verses, which it seems hard to 
read, perhaps impossible to hear sung, 
without tears. 






SONG. 
Airn—‘ Gramachree.’ 


If I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

¥ still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone ! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may sooth this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne'er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore ! 


** He was asked whether he had any 
real incident in view, or had witnessed 
any immediate occurrence which might 
have prompted these lines. His reply 
was, he had not; but that he had 
sung the air over and over till he burst 
into a flood of tears, in which mood he 
composed the words.” 


The following is, in its way, of 
almost unequalled beauty :— 


* SONG. 


Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me; 
But a little bright drop from her soul 
was there, 
’Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 
But the sensitive blush that came trem- 
bling there, 
Of my heart it for ever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip— 
Yet how from that thought to sever ?— 

But there.was a smile from the sun-shine 
within, 

And that smile I'll remember for ever. 





Think not ‘tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me ; 
*Tis the gracefully delicate mind that 

moves 


In every step, that enchants me. 


Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted ; 
The feeling and mind that comes whis- 
pering forth, 
Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame had I loved that face, 
Ere my eye could twice explore her ; 
Yet, it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
_ her warm—warm heart I adore 
er. 


Weare inclined to think the “ Lines 
on the Burial of Sir John Moore” 
was the last poem that Wolfe ever 
wrote. They were first circulated in 
manuscript among his college friends, 
then printed in the newspapers and 
magazines. Byron read them out from 
a magazine to some friends, of whom 
Captain Medwin was one. At this 
time the author’s name was not known 
to the public, and Medwin, in one way 
or other, was led to think them Byron’s. 
The copy sent by Byron to his sister, 
in his own handwriting, seemed at 
first to Captain Medwin to give a 
kind of confirmation to a conjecture, 
which, however, in every after edition 
of his exceedingly interesting book, 
he took care to tell his readers was a 
mistake—adding that the poem was 
ascertained to be Wolfe’s. Medwin’s 
claim of the poem for Byron led to 
several letters, stating the true author ; 


one from Mr. Taylor, of the English 
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bar, which first gave to the public a 
substantially correct copy of the lines; 
another from Dr. Miller, of Armagh, 
in which Wolfe’s character is strikingly 
drawn ; but by far the most interesting 
document which the occasion called 
forth was the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
narrative of the original production of 
the poem. We transcribe his account 
from a letter of his to Mr. Taylor— 


“The poem was commenced in my 
ae The occasion was as follows : 
—Wolfe came into my room one evening 
while I was reading the ‘ Edinburgh 
Annual Register,’ I think it was the 
volume for 1809,* and which concluded 
with an account of the battle of Corunna, 
and the death of Sir John Moore. It 
appeared to me to be admirably written 
—and although the writer might not be 
classed amongst the very warmest ad- 
mirers of that lamented general, yet he 
cordially appreciated his many great 
and amiable qualities, and eagerly seized 
upon every opportunity of doing him 
generous and ample justice. In college 
we do not always lay down our books 
when visited by our friends ; at least, 
you know, to your cost, that such is 
not my practice. I made our dear de- 
parted friend listen to me while I read 
the account which the admirable writer 
(I conjectured that he must be Mr. 
Southey) made to assume a classical in- 
terest; and we both felt kindled and ele- 
vated by a recital which was calculated 
to concentrate whatever of glory or in- 
terest attached in our young imagina- 
tions to Cheronea or Marathon, upon 
the spotless valour of a British soldier. 
When I had done, Wolfe and I walked 
into the country; and I observed that he 
was totally inattentive to the objects 
around him, andin conversation absent 
and self-involved. He was, in fact, si- 
lently composing ; and, in a short time, 
he repeated for me (without writing 
them down) the first and last stanzas of 
his beautiful ode, which, as you have 
truly stated in ‘the Morning Chronicle,’ 
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were all that: he at first intended. I 
was exceedingly pleased by them; and 
I believe the admiration I expressed 
partly induced him to supply the other 
stanzas. Every one of the corrections 
which you have suggested is right. 
Your memory has served you admirabl 
to restore the ode to the state in whic 
it was left by its lamented author.” 


It seems impossible that any mind 
could be uncandid or dull enough to 
resist such evidence as this: yet 
though, in addition to this evidence, 
Archdeacon Russell printed the poem 
in his remains as Wolfe's, the old re- 
ports ascribing its authorship to one or 
other of the popular poets of the day, 
or to some obscure village minstrel, 
were every now and then repeated. 
Unluckily, in Mr. Russell's memoir of 
Wolfe, after stating some of the ab- 
surd reports concerning the authorship 
of the poem, the following carelessly- 
written sentence occurred :—“ How- 
ever, the matter has been placed be- 
yond dispute, by the proof that it 
appeared with the initials ‘C. W.’ in 
an Irish print, long prior to the alleged 
dates which its false claimants assign.” 
A sentence is at least as likely to be 
carelessly read as carelessly written ; 
and it was supposed from this that Mr. 
Russell knew no more about the mat- 
ter than any body else, and that the 
whole of the evidence rested on the 
fact of some Irish paper having printed, 
at some time not stated by Mr. Russell, 
the lines, with the letters ‘C. W.;° 
and we, who happen to know of our 
own knowledge the fact of Wolfe's 
being the author of the lines, happen 
also to know of our own knowledge, 
that men of the very highest rank in 
literature fell into what we cannot but 
think the very natural mistake which 
we have pointed out. Other passages 
in Mr. Russell’s memoir ought to 


< 


* “It was the volume for 1808, The following is the conclusion of the passage to 
which Mr. O'Sullivan alludes :— 

** Sir John Moore had often said, that if he was killed in battle, he wished to be 
buried where he fell. The body was removed at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. 
A grave was dug for him on the rampart there, by a body of the 9th regiment ; 
the aides-du-camp attending by turns. No coffin could be procured ; and the offi- 
cers of his staff wrapped the body, dressed as it was, in a military cloak and blan- 
kets. The interment was hastened; for about eight in the morning, some firin 
was heard, and the officers feared that if a serious attack were made, they should 
be ordered away, and not suffered to pay him their last duty. The officers of his 
family bore him to the grave; the funeral service was veal by the chaplain; and 


the corpse was covered with earth:”—Edinburgh Annual Register, 1808, p. 458. 
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have placed the matter beyond all 
doubt; but in his narration of the 
matter, it is not easy to distiriguish 
what is evidence and what is argument. 
Mr. Russell, like ourselves, or any 
other of Wolfe's friends, would as soon 
think of doubting the authorship of 
Marmion or any other acknowledged 
work of any well-known writer as that 
of this poem ; yet we cannot but think 
that the mixture of argument and evi- 
dence, the boundary-lines of which are 
not very distinctly marked in his ac- 
count, tended somewhat to perplex a 
case which was the simplest in the 
world. While the friends of Wolfe 
were one after another stating their 
knowledge of his having written the 
em, it was claimed, in some unintel- 
gible local hoax, as the production of 
a rhyming horse-doctor in Durham. 
The letter, written in his name by 
some provincial jester, claiming it for 
him, was copied into the papers, and 
the laurels which Medwin demanded 
for Byron, were now for a while 
awarded to Marshal—that was, as we 
best remember, the name. A more 
fespectable parentage was soon after 
found, and gave rise to a conjecture 
which many thought probable enough. 
A volume of poems was printed by a 
young clergyman of the name of Bar- 
nard, who soon after died of consump- 
tion. A friend of ours claiming the 
authorship of the poem for Wolfe, was 
told, under circumstances that coerced 
his belief—so strongly was the matter 
stated, and by a person whose means 
of knowledge were of a peculiar kind— 
that the poem was printed in Barnard’s 
book ; his informant, of course, assert- 
ing that Barnard was the author—not 
Wolfe. The facts appeared to our 
friend to be indisputable, and a theory 
instantly started up in his mind, which 
reconciled them with the fact of 
Wolfe’s authorship of the poem. The 
conversation vccurred after Wolfe’s 
death, just at the period of Medwin’s 
publication ; and the account of Bar- 
nard’s early death, and some other co- 
inciding circumstances, led him to the 
conclusion that Wolfe had published 
a volume of poems under the assumed 
nameof Barnard. We have had more 
than one argument with our friend on 
the subject, knowing that it was almost 
impossible that Wolfe, all whose move- 
ments were known to his friends, 
could have been the author of the 


poems; while we felt that it would 
gratify our curiosity to learn more of 
Barnard’s book, and we had inquiries 
made of the publisher. ‘The little 
book, a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, 
is now on our table—* Trifles, imita- 
tive of the chaster style of Melanger.” 
Graceful imitations they are,—not 
translations, nor in any degree ap- 
proaching that character: not equal 
to Merivale’s poems from the Antho- 
logy, or even to Bland’s, but still very 
pleasing in their way; and we are 
glad of the accident that introduced 
us to the pleasant little book ; but un- 
fortunately the sight of it at once put 
an end to the romance which our 
friend had woven out of the publica- 
tion, and the fates of Barnard and 
Wolfe. The poem which, to the 
gifted eye of the printer and book- 
seller, whose claim of Wolfe’s ode for 
Barnard, led to the confusion, had 
appeared to be “ The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” turns out to be “ Verses 
oceasioned by the death of Captain 
9th regiment of dragoons, who 
fell in the battle of Waterloo !!” Cap. 
tain of the dragoons became 
identified with Sir John Moore, and 
Corunna and Waterloo were all one. 
In mistakes like this, or in the buffoon- 
ery of provincial jests, we are con- 
vinced that all the claims to this poem 
originated, with the exception of one, 
so peculiar that we feel it necessary 
reluctantly to notice it. 

In the Edinburgh Advertiser, a let- 
ter dated Temple, January, 1841, 
signed A. Mackintosh, and addressed 
to the Rev. W. Muir, assistant minister 
of Temple, accompanied with docu- 
ments of one kind or other, by which 
the statements of the letter were sought 
to be confirmed, was printed. The 
writer of the letter, the master of the 
parish school at Temple, states himself 
to have written the poem, and goes 








into a very minute detail of cireum= 


stances connected with his claim. Mr. 
Muir manifestly gave entire credence 
to Mackintosh’s statement, and the’ 
editor of the Edinburgh Advertiser 
gave it also his sanction. This led to 
the publication of several letters on the 
subject, all from persons of consider- 
able eminence, who knew the fact of 
Wolfe’s being the author of the poem. 
Mackintosh published an impudent 
letter, admitting that Wolfe must have 
claimed the poem, but still asserting 
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himself to be the writer. He was un- 
lucky enough to assign a date to the 
period at which he composed it ; and 
though the precise date of Wolfe’s 
poem is not ascertained, yet it is ascer- 
tained that it was written prior to the 
date which Mackintosh chose to lay for 
his handiwork. While the discussion 
about Mackintosh’s claim was going on 
in the newspapers, Dr. Luby luckily 
found a letter of Wolfe’s, giving a 
complete copy of the lines in Wolfe’s 
hand-writing. The overwhelming evi- 
dence that from one quarter or ano- 
ther exposed the impudence of Mack- 
intosh’s pretensions, led Mr. Muir, who 
had at first been imposed on by him, 
to re-examine the plausible school- 
master, and he succeeded in extorting 
from him a confession that his state- 
ment was “a lie from end to end.” 
In Wolfe’s letter, the copy of the poem 
is introduced by the following words: 
— I have completed ‘ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,’ and will here inflict 
it upon you; you have no one but 
yourself to blame, for praising the two 
stanzas that I told you so much.” We 
transcribe from the proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy the following in- 
teresting particulars concerning the 
letter, which must for ever put an end 
to any controversy on the subject of 
the authorship :— 


“Dr. Anster, on the part of Dr. 
Luby, F.T.C.D., read a letter of the 
late Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of the 
lines on the burial of Sir John Moore. 
The letter, or rather fragment of a let- 
ter, had been found by Dr. Luby among 
the papers of a deceased brother, who 
was a college friend of Wolfe and of 
Mr. Taylor, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. The part found had the ap- 
pearance of having been torn off from 
the rest of the letter. It contains the 
address ; a complete copy of the ode; a 
sentence mentioning to Mr. Taylor that 
his praise of the stanzas first written 
led him to complete the poem; a few 
words of a private nature at the end 
of the letter ; and the signature. There 
is no date on the part preserved; but 
the post mark of September 6, 1816, 
fixes the time at which it wassent. Dr. 
Anster read passages from Captain 
Medwin’s ‘Conversations of Lord 
Byron,’ and Archdeacon Russell’s ‘ Re- 
mains of Wolfe,’ in which mention is 
made of the various guesses as to the 
author, when the poem first appeared, 
without the author's name, in the news- 


papers and magazines, It was said Dr, 
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Anster attributed to Moore, to Campbell, 
to Wilson, to Byron, and now and then to 
a writer in many respects equal to the 
highest of these names, whose poems have 
been published under the name of Barry 
Cornwall. Shelley thought the poem 
likely to be Campbell’s; and Medwin 
believed Byron to be the author. When 
Medwin’s book appeared, in which this 
was stated, several friends of Wolfe’s, 
among others Mr. Taylor, to whom was 
addressed the letter, of which an impor- 
tant part has been fortunately found, 
stated their knowledge of Wolfe’s hav- 
ing written the ode. One gratifying 
result of the controversy was the publi- 
cation by Archdeacon Russell of the 
remains of Charles Wolfe, with a me- 
moir written with great beauty, and, 
what constitutes the rare charm of the 
work, describing with entire fidelity the 
character, and habits, and feelings, of 
one of the most pure-minded, generous, 
and affectionate natures that ever existed, 
The question as to the authorship of the 
ode was for ever set at rest, to any one 
who had seen either the letters of Mr. 
Wolfe’s friends, at the time of Captain 
Medwin’s publication, or Archdeacon 
Russell’s book. Were there any doubt 
on the subject of authorship, the docu- 
ment now os would completely 
remove it ; but for this purpose it would 
really not be worth while to trouble the 
academy with the communication, as it 
would be treating the insane pretensions 
now and then put forward in the newspa- 
pers for this person or the other, with too 
much respect to discuss them seriously, 
or at all; but another and a very impor- 
tant purpose would be answered by the 
publication of this authentic copy of the 
poem from Wolfe’s ae in their 
roceedings. The poem has been more 
requently reprinted than almost any 
other in the language; and—an almost 
necessary consequence of such frequent 
reprints—it is now seldom printed as it 
was originally written. Every person 
who had occasion to compare the com- 
mon editions of Milton, or Cowper, or 
any of our poets, with those printed in 
the lifetime of the authors, is aware 
that no dependence whatever can be 
placed on the text of the books in com- 
mon use. Every successive reprint from 
a volume, carelessly edited, adds its own 
stock of blunders to the general mass. 
Wolfe’s ode has been, in this way, quite 
spoiled in many of its best passages. 
he academy had now the opportunity 
of correcting these mistakes by publish- 
ing an authentic copy of the poem. Dr. 
Anster stated the fitness of this being 
done by the academy, not only from its 
being the natural and proper guardian 
of every thing relating to the literature 
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of Ireland, which alone would scem to 
him a sufficient reason, but even yet 
more, from the circumstance that the 
academy's proceedings must command 
a circulation over the continent, which 
it would be in vain to expect from any 
private publication. The poem has been 
often translated, and the strange blun- 
ders which have often got into our co- 
pies are faithfully preserved in the 
translations. In a German translation 
of the ode, three stanzas of a poem, 
consisting of but eight, are spoiled by 
the translator's manifestly having read 
an imperfect copy of the original. In 
one it is quite plain that the stanza, 
which closes with the lines— 
* And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing.’ 

and in which the word ‘suddenly’ is 
often substituted for ‘sullenly’ was 
printed ey in the copy before the 
German translator. Inthe second stanza, 
‘The struggling moonbeam’s misty 
light,’ is lost, probably from some simi- 
larreason. The general effect of Wolfe’s 
poem is exceedingly well preserved in 
the translation, but there are several 
mistakes in detail, most of which, per- 
haps all, arise from the translator's hav- 
ing used an incorrect copy of the ori- 
ginal. The translation is printed in the 
octavo edition of ‘ Hayward’s Faust,’ p. 
304.” 


Dr. Anster's suggestion was adopt- 
ed. Wolfe’s autograph letter has been 
lithographed and published by the 
Academy. With anxiety to have this 
interesting document preserved, Dr. 
Luby generously presented the letter in 
his possession, on which he naturally 
placed a high value, to the Academy 
—who have undertaken the custody of 
it. We are not sure whether the fol- 
lowing incident may not be worth 
mentioning—which would be alone, 
were the authorship of the poem a 

uestion of doubt, sufficient to fix it. 
Mr. Downes, a friend of Wolfe's, 
favourably known to the public by his 
published works, before this copy of 
the poem was examined, expressed 
considerable curiosity to see it ; men- 
tioning a conversation in which Wolfe 
expressed a doubt whether in the 
seventh stanza he should have “ the 
clock struck the hour for retiring,” or 
“the clock struck the ‘note’ for re- 
tiring.” Every copy previously known 
gives it “the clock struck the hour for 
retiring.” This accidentally confirms 
Mr. Downes’s recollection, as the word 
ip this copy is “ note.” 
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The fitness of having the autograph 
preserved for the reasons given by Dr. 
Anster, which might at first appear too 
strongly stated by him, is amusingly 
proved by the misprints in the best 
editions of the Remains. The printed 
sheets of the eighth edition contain 
this error in the first stanza, “was 
buried” for “we buried ;” and in a 
copy now before us of “ Lough Bray,” 
“thy mild and random majesty” is 
printed for “ thy wild,” &c., and * the 
mountain’s dusky locks” are altered 
into ‘ dusty locks.” But the printer's 
are not the only mistakes to be guard- 
ed against. The caprices of vanity 
are quite inexplicable. In a York 
aper, a few years ago, Mr. Shelton 

fackenzie meta copy of Wolfe’s poem, 
with the title, “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, by the Rev. Charles Wolfe,’’ 
with two additional stanzas, in no way 
whatever distinguished by any print- 
ers’ mark or any note or comment 
from the rest, but appearing as part 
of the poem. We print them. 


** And there let him rest, tho’ the foe 
should raise, 
In zeal for the fame they covet, 
A tomb or a trophy to swell the praise 
Of him who has soar'd above it. 


‘* By Englishmen’s feet when the turf is 
trod, 
On the breast of their hero pressing, 
Let them offer a prayer to England's 
God— 
To him who was England’s blessing.” 


The date of Wolfe’s letter to Mr. 
Taylor in all probability gives us the 
year at least in which the ode was com- 
posed. Mr. O'Sullivan and the Bishop 
of Meath assign an earlier date to it, 
but Mr. O’Sullivan’s recollection does 
not fix the year with accuracy, though 
the evening walk during which two 
stanzas of the poem were composed, 
makes it probable spring or early sum- 
mer was the time. The Bishop of 
Meath’s recollection is more precise as 
to the year, and would decidedly fix it 
as written in an earlier year than 1816. 
He remembers having read the poem 
to Hercules Graves in rooms which he 
had ceased to occupy before 1816. 
So many of Wolfe's compositions were 
handed about in manuscript among his 
friends, that we cannot but think it 
more ae that twenty-six years 
after the incident, a friend recollecting 
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an incident of the kind should mistake 
one poem for another, than that Wolfe, 
writing a year or more after the poem 
was composed, should use the language 
which we have quoted from his letter 
to Mr. Taylor. 

In November of the next year— 
1817— Wolfe took orders. His first 
curacy was at Ballyclog, in Tyrone. 
A letter to one of his friends describes 
the position in which he found himself. 
It is dated in December. He describes 
himself sitting opposite a turf-fire, 
“with my Bible beside me, in the only 
furnished room of the glebe-house— 
surrounded by mountains, frost, and 
snow, and by aset of people with whom 
I am wholly unacquainted, except a 
disbanded artillery-man, his wife, and 
two children, who attend me—the 
churchwarden, and clerk of the pa- 
rish.” In another letter he describes 
himself as “ surrounded by grandees, 
who count their income by thousands, 
and clergymen innumerable ; however 
I have kept out of their reach: | have 
preferred my turf-fire, my books, and 
the memory of the friends I have left, 
to all the society that Tyrone can 
afford—with one bright exception. 
At M——'s [Meredith’s—we feel it 
a duty to supply the name] I am indeed 
every way at home. I am at home in 
friendship and hospitality, in science 
and literature, in our common friends 
and acquaintances, and in topics of re- 
ligion.” This last letter from which 
we have quoted was written from Castle 
Caulfield, the principal village of Do- 
noughmore, the parish of which (after 
a few weeks’ service at Ballyclog) he 
became the curate. After a short visit 
to Dublin we have a few letters from 
his parish, one of which we must tran- 
scribe :— 


“ Castle Caulfield, January 28th, 1818. 

‘“*A man often derives a wonderful 
advantage from a cold and fatiguing 
journey after taking leave of his friends ; 
viz. he understands the comfort of lolling 
quietly and alone by his fire-side, after 
his arrival at his destination—a pleasure 
which would have been totally lost, if 
he had been transported there without 
difficulty and at once, from the region 
of friendship and society. Every situa- 
tion borrows much of its character from 
that by which it was immediately pre- 
ceded. This would have been all melan- 
choly and solitude, if it had immediately 
succeeded the glow of affectionate and 


literary conviviality; but, when it follows 
the rumbling of a coach, the rattling of 
a post-chaise, the shivering of a wintry- 
night’s journey, and the conversation of 

eople to whom you are almost totally 
indifferent, it then becomes comfort and 
repose. So I found at my arrival at my 
own cottage on Saturday : my fire-side, 
from contrast, became a kind of lesser 
friend, or at least, a consolation for the 
loss of friends. 

‘‘ Nothing could be more fortunate 
than the state of things during my ab- 
sence: there was no duty to be perform~- 
ed; and of this I am the more sensible, 
as [had scarcely arrived before I met a 
great supply of business, such as 1 
should have been very much concerned 
if it had occurred in my absence. I have 
already seen enough of service to be 
again fully naturalized. I am again the 
weather-beaten curate: I have trudged 
roads, forded bogs, braved snow and 
rain, become umpire between the living, 
have counselled the sick, administer- 
ed to the dying, and to-morrow shall 
bury the dead. Here have I written 
three sides without coming to the mat- 
terinhand. * . - a 

‘Yours affectionately, C. W.” 


In another his migration from Bal- 
lyclog to his cottage at Castle Caul- 
field is described :— 


“One waggon contained my whole 
fortune and family, (with the exception 
of a cow which was driven alongside of 
the waggon,) and its contents were two 
large trunks, a bed and its appendages ; 
and on the top of these, which were 
ing appearance, sat a woman (my future 
= up so as to make a very command- 

ouse-keeper) and her three children, 
and by their side stood a calf of three 
weeks old—which has lately become an 
inmate in my family.” 


“ Castle Caulfield, Oct. 20th, 1818, 

‘**T have no disasters now 
to diversify my life—not having many 
of those enjoyments which render men 
obnoxious to them, except when my foot 
sinks up to the ancle in a bog, as Iam 
looking for a stray sheep. Ny life is 
now nearly made up of visits to my pa- 
rishioners—both sick and in health. 
Notwithstanding, the parish is so large 
that I have yet to form an acquaintance 
with a very formidable number of them. 
The parish and I have become very good 
friends : the congregation has increased, 
and the Presbyterians sometimes pay 
me a visit. There is a great num- 
ber of Methodists in the part of the 
parish surrounding the village, who are, 
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many of them very worthy people, and 
among the most regular attendants upon 
the aunch, With many of my flock I 
live upon affectionate terms. ‘There is a 
fair proportion of religious men amongst 
them, with a due allowance of profli- 
gates. None of them rise so high as 
the class of gentlemen, but there is a 
good number of a very respectable de- 
scription. I am particularly attentive 
to the school: there, in fact, I think 
most good can be done, and besides the 
obvious advantages, it is a means of 
conciliating all sects of Christians, by 
taking an interest in the welfare of their 
children. 

“Our Sunday-school is very large, 
and is attended by the Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians. The day is never a 
Sabbath to me; however, it is the kind 
of labour that is best repaid; for you 
always find that some progress is made 
—some fruit soon produced ; whereas, 
your labours with the old and the adult 
often fail of producing any effect, and, 
at the best, it is in general latent and 
gradual. Yours, &c. Cc. W.” 


“Castle Caulfield, May 4th, 1819. 

“Tam just come from the house of 
mourning! Last night I helped to lay 
r M in his coffin, and followed 

im this morning to his grave. The 
visitation was truly awful. Last Tues- 
day (this day week) he was struck to 
the ground hy a fit of apoplexy, and 
from that moment until the hour of his 
death, on Sunday evening, he never ar- 
ticulated, I did not hear of his danger 
until Sunday evening, and yesterday 
morning I ran ten miles, like a mad- 
man, and was only in time to see his 
dead body. It will bea cruel and bitter 
thought to me for many a day, that I 
had not one farewell from him while he 
was on the brink of this world, Oh! 
——, one of my heart-strings is broken. 
The only way I have of describing my 
attachment to that man is by telling you 
that next to you and D , he was the 
person in whose society I took the 
greatest delight. A visit to Ardtrea 
was often in prospect to sustain me in 
many of my cheerless labours. My gems 
are falling away; but, I do hope and 
trust, it is because God is ‘ making up 
his jewels.’ Dr. M was a man of 
a truly Christian temper of mind. We 
used naturally to fall upon religious 
subjects; and I now revert with pecu- 
liar gratification to the cordiality with 
which ‘ we took sweet counsel together’ 
upon those topics, You know that he 
was possessed of the first and most dis- 
tinguished characteristic of a Christian 
disposition—humility. He preached the 
Sunday before for —, and the sermon 
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was unusually solemn and impressive, 
and in the true spirit of the Gospel. 
Indeed, from several circumstances, he 
seems to have had some strange pre- 
sentiments of what was to happen. His 
air and look some time before his disso- 
lution had, as told me, an expres- 
sion of the most awful and profound de- 
votion. * es “Tee, 6, Cw.” 


We transcribe from Archdeacon 
Russell’s memoir some account of the 
district in which Wolfe's life was cast, 
and the duties in which he was daily 
occupied :— 


** The sphere of duty in which Mr. 
Wolfe was engaged was extensive and 
laborious, A large portion of the parish 
was situated in a wild hilly country, 
abounding in bogs and trackless wastes; 
and the population was so scattered, 
that it was a work of no ordinary diffi- 
culty to keep up that intercourse with 
his flock, upon which the success of a 
Christian minister so much depends, 
When he entered upon his work he found 
the church rather thinly attended; but 
in a short time the effects of his con- 
stant zeal, his impressive style of preach- 
ing, and his daily and affectionate con- 
verse with his parishioners were visible 
in the crowded and attentive congrega- 
tions which began to gather round him. 

‘* The number of those who soon be- 
came regular attendants at the holy 
communion was so great as to exceed 
the whole ordinary. congregation at the 
commencement of his ministry. 

** Amongst his constant hearers were 
many of the Presbyterians, who seemed 
much attracted by the earnestness of 
his devotion in reading the liturgy, the 
energy of his appeals, and the general 
simplicity of his life; and such was the 
respect they began to feel towards him, 
that they frequently sent for him to ad 
minister spiritual comfort and support 
to them in the trying hour of sickness, 
and at the approach of death. 

** A large portion of the Protestants 
in his parish were of that denomination, 
and no small number were of the class 
of Wesleyan Methodists, Though dif- 
fering on many points from these two 
bodies of Christians, he, however, main- 
tained with them the most friendly in- 
tercourse, and entered familiarly into 
discussion on the subjects upon which 
they were at issue with him. 

‘** There was nothing in the course of 
his duties as a clergyman (as he himself 
declared) which he found more difficult 
and trying at first, than how to discover 
and pursue the best mode of dealing 
with the numerous conscientious dis-. 
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senters in his parish, and especially with 
the Wesleyan Methodists who claim 
connexion with the Church of England. 
While he lamented their errors, he re- 
vered their piety; and at length suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes in softening 
their prejudices and conciliating their 
good will. This he effected by taking 
care in his visits amongst them, to 
dwell particularly upon the grand and 
vital truths in which he mainly agreed 
with them, and, above all, by a patience 
of contradiction, 7s without a surrender 
or compromise of opinion, on the points 
upon which they differed. It is a curious 
fact that some of the Methodists on a 
few occasions sought to put his Christian 
character to the test, by purposely using 
harsh and humiliating expressions to- 
wards him in their conversations upon 
the nature of religion. This strange 
mode of inqusition he was enabled to 
bear with the meekness of a child; and 
some of them afterwards assured him 
that they considered the temper with 
which such a trial is endured as a lead- 
ing criterion of true conversion, and 
were happy to find in him so unequivo- 
cal proof of a regenerate spirit. ¢ % 

‘© The success of a Christian pastor 
depends almost as much on the manner 
as the matter of his instruction. In 
this respect Mr. Wolfe was peculiarly 
happy, especially with the lower classes 
of the people—who were much engaged 
by the affectionate cordiality and the 
simple earnestness of his deportment 
towards them. In his conversations 
with the plain farmer or humble labourer 
he aule laid his hands upon their 
shoulder or caught them by the arm; 
and while he was insinuating his argu- 
ments, or enforcing his appeals with all 
the variety of simple illustrations which 
a prolific fancy could supply, he fastened 
an anxious eye upon the countenance of 
the person he was addressing, as if 
eagerly awaiting some gleam of intelli- 
gence to show that he was understood 
and felt.” 


Wolfe's duties were increased by 
the visitation of typhus fever in his 
parish. He knew not what it was to 
spare himself when any office of hu- 
manity required his exertions—and 
here the demand on his time and 
thoughts was incessant. He was over- 
worked, and symptoms of consumption 
began to manifest themselves. An 
habitual cough, of which he himself 
seemed almost unconscious, alarmed 
his friends ; and in the spring of 1821, 
it became too plain that the disease had 
made fatal progress. He was per- 
suaded to visit Scotland, in order to 
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see a physician distinguished for his 
skill in the treatment of pulmonary 
complaints; and on his return, was 
met by the affectionate friend, whose 
record of his virtues is likely to perpe- 
tuate his own name with that of Wolfe, 
Archdeacon Russell (then a curate in 
Dublin,) seized a moment from his du- 
ties to try and persuade Wolfe to at- 
tend for a little while to his health. 


‘* On the Sunday after his arrival he 
accompanied Wolfe through the princi- 
pal part of his parish to the church ; and 
never can he forget the scene he wit- 
nessed as they drove together along the 
road and through the village. It must 
give a more lively idea of his character 
and conduct as a parish clergyman than 
any laboured delineation, or than a mere 
detail of particular facts. Ashe quickl 
passed by, all the poor people and chil, 
dren ran out to their cabin-doors to wel- 
come him, with looks and and expres- 
sions of the most ardent affection, and 
with all that wild devotion of gratitude 
so characteristic of the Irish peasantry, 
Many fell upon their knees invoking 
blessings upon him ; and long after they 
were out of hearing, they remained in 
the same attitude, aihen by their ges~ 
tures that they were still offering u 
prayers for him ; and some even follow 
the carriage a long distance making the 
most anxious inquiries about his health, 
He was sensibly moved by this manifes- 
tation of feeling, and met it with all 
that heartiness of expression and that 
affectionate simplicity of manner, which 
made him as much an object of love, as 
his exalted virtues rendered him an ob- 
cs of respect. The intimate know- 

edge he seemed to have acquired of all 
their domestic histories, appeared from 
the short but significant inquiries he 
made of each individual as he was hur. 
ried along; while at the same time he 
gave a rapid sketch of the particular 
characters of several who presented 
themselves—pointing to one with a sigh, 
and to another with looks of fond con- 
gratulation. It was indeed impossible 
to behold a scene like this, which can 
scarcely be described, without the d 
est, but most pleasing emotions. ote 
seemed to realize the often-imagined 
pores of a primitive minister of the 
ospel of Christ, living in the hearts of 
his flock—‘ willing to spend and to be 
spent upon them’—and enjoying the 
happy interchange of mutual affection. 
It clearly showed the kind of intercourse 
that habitually existed between him and 
his parishioners, and afforded a pleasing 
proof that a faithful and firm discharge 
of duty, when accompanied by kindly 
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sympathies and gracious manners, can 
searcely fail to gain the hearts of the 
humbler ranks of the people. 

“It can scarcely be a matter of sur- 

rise that he should feel much reluctance 
in leaving a station where his ministry 
appeared to be so useful and accept- 
able; and accordingly, though peremp- 
torily required by the physician he had 
just consulted, to retire for some time 
from all clerical duties, it was with dif- 
ficulty he could be dislodged from his 
post and forced away to Dublin, where 
most of his friends resided. 

«It was hoped that timely relaxation 
from duty oll a change in his mode of 
living to what he had been originally 
accustomed, and suitable to the present 
delicate state of his health, might avert 
the fatal disease with which he was 
threatened. The habits of his life while 
he resided on his cure, were in every 
respect calculated to confirm his consti- 
tutional tendency to consumption. He 
seldom thought of providing a regular 
meal, and his humble cottage exhibited 
every appearance of the neglect of the 
ordinary comforts of life. A few strag- 
gling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up 
with his books—a small rickety table 
before the fire-place, covered with pa- 
rish memoranda—and two trunks core 
taining all his papers, serving at the 
same time to cover the broken parts of 
the floor, constituted all the furniture 
of his sitting-room. The mouldy walls 
of the closet in which he slept were 
hanging with loose folds of damp paper ; 
and between this wretched cell and his 
parlour was the kitchen, which was oc- 
cupied by the disbanded soldier, his 
wife, and their numerous brood of chli- 
dren, who had migrated with him from 
his first quarters, and seemed now in 
full possession of the whole concern, en- 
tertaining him merely as a lodger, and 
usurping the entire disposal of his small 
plot of ground, as the absolute lords of 
the soil.” 


He was induced for a while to leave 
his curacy in the hands of another, 
and went to Dublin and the neighbour- 
hood for medical advice and change of 
air and scene. There were alterna- 
tions of health and debility ; he was 
even able, occasionally to preach in 
Dublin, but the disease continued to 
make its sure and insidious progress. 
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Towards the approach of winter, 
(1820) he was advised to go to the 
south of France. He sailed for Bor- 
deaux, but was twice beaten back by 
violent gales, and then abandoned the 
plan; and settled near Exeter during 
the winter and ensuing spring. The 
summer months of 1822 he passed in 
Dublin and the vicinity. In August 
he sailed to Bordeaux and back, as 
some benefit was anticipated from the 
voyage. In November he removed to 
the Cove of Cork—a town sheltered 
by the surrounding mountains from 
the winds. Mr. Russell and a female 
relative of Wolfe's accompanied him. 
For a while he seemed to revive, then 
sank again. He died on the morning 
of the 2Ist of February, 1823, in the 
thirty-second year of his age. On the 
day before his death the physician 
who attended him, astonished at the 
solemn fervour with which he spoke, 
exclaimed, when he left the room of 
his dying patient, “‘ There is something 
superhuman about that man. It is 
astonishing to see such a mind in a 
body so wasted—such mental vigour 
in a poor frame dropping into the 
ave |” 

The plan of our work renders it, if 
not impossible, yet inconvenient that 
we should give any extracts from his 
sermons, or enter into any detailed 
examination of his theological opinions, 
This is done by Archdeacon Russell, 
and we have quoted sufficient from his 
book to render it unnecessary for us 
to express our opinion of the good sense 
and good feeling with which his task 
has been performed, with more dis- 
tinctness, To those who have time 
and opportunity to study the character 
of Wolfe more in detail than we 
can give it, there is much interest- 
ing matter, communicated chiefly we 
believe by the late Mr. Taylor, to 
be found in the tenth volume of Tue 
ANNuAL BroGraPHy AND OBITUARY ; 
and his character and progress are 
sketched with great beauty in a vo- 
lume to which we have before alluded, 
entitled, Cottece REcOLLECTIONS. 
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